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BOOK  lY,— continued. 
Love,  they  say,  is  Blind. 

CHAPTER  YIL 

SILLCHESTER   RE-VISITED. 

Meanwhile,  the  works  at  the  Castle  had  been 
making  rapid  progress.  There  be  proverbs 
which  speak  of  the  devil's  driving;  but  there  is 
no  driving  in  such  matters  as  that  in  hand  at 
Artingale  equal  to  that  effected  by  ready  cash, 
and  plenty  of  it.  Abundance  of  hands,  active 
superintendence^  and  ready  payment  pushed  on 
the  work  apace.  And  the  new  arrangements  of 
the  interior  began  to  make  some  show  of  what 
they  promised.  Lancaster  continued  to  give 
the  greatest  satisfaction  both  to  his  ostensible 
employer,  Sir  Hildebrand,  who  generally  passed 
the   greater   part  of  the  hours   of  the  day  in 
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sauntering  about  the  building,  and  to  the  real 
paymaster  of  the  work,  Mr.  Farland,  whose 
interest  in  the  progress  of  it  was  not  less,  and 
far  more  intelligent  than  that  of  the  baronet. 
The  young  architect  still  contrived  to  have 
always  an  hour  to  spare  for  Miss  Mary's  drawing- 
lesson,  after  the  Castle  luncheon  hour  ;  and  the 
evenings  continued  to  be  'spent  with  the  two, 
and  sometimes  with  the  three  ladies  in  making 
music.  Lancaster  would  still  have  found  time 
also  for  helping  Bertha  with  his  counsel  and 
corrections,  in  the  matter  of  the  drawings  for 
the  projected  work  in  illustration  of  the  Castle. 
For  he  was  one  of  those  men  who,  the  more 
they  have  to  do,  seem  always  to  pull  the  more 
time  out  of  some  Fortunatus'  purse  full  of  that 
article.  But,  somehow  or  other,  since  the  day  of 
the  sheep-shearing,  little  Bertha  had  not  made 
so  much  progress  with  her  work  as  she  had 
done  previously. .  There  were  certain  long  walks 
to  be  taken,  which  in  those  fine  midsummer 
days  became  a  part  of  her  daily  duty.  She  and 
Captain  Curling  had  become  great  friends ;  and 
old  Mrs.  Wattles,  the  captain's  housekeeper,  had 
on  several  occasions  made  her  appearance  at  the 
cottage,    accompanied    by   Jane,    the    captain's 
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housemaid  and  parlour-maid,  with  the  captain's 
comphments,  and  would  Mrs.  Campbell  allow 
Miss  Bertha  to  come  up  to  tea  at  Woodbine 
Cottage,  and  Jane  should  remain  to  attend  Mrs. 
Campbell  meantime  ?  And  then  there  were 
moonlight  walks  home — the  greenest  memories 
of  many  an  after  year — performed,  according 
to  the  strict  orders  of  Mrs.  Wattles,  under  the 
discreet  chaperonage  of  the  captain,  who  used 
upon  every  such  occasion  to  grumble  that  it  was 
very  odd  the  junior  officer  could  not  take  the 
watch  on  deck  without  having  the  captain  out 
of  his  cabin. 

At  last,  towards  the  end  of  July,  things  at 
the  Castle  seemed  to  be  in  a  position  which 
might  permit  Lancaster  to  absent  himself  for  a 
few  days,  and  pay  a  flying  visit  to  Sillchester,  as 
he  had  for  some  time  past  been  wishing  to  do. 
He  was  anxious  for  two  or  three  reasons  to  have 
a  little  talk  with  his  good  friends  the  Henning- 
trees — with  both  of  them — with  the  wife  as 
well  as  with  the  husband.  There  were  some 
questions  respecting  the  work  at  the  Castle  on 
which  he  wished  to  have  the  advantage  of  his 
old  master's  taste  and  experience.  And  there 
were   some  other   matters,  on  which  he  felt  a 
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longing  desire  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Henningtree. 
Not  that  there  was  any  topic  on  which  he  could 
have  to  say  to  her  aught  that  he  would  have 
wished  her  not  to  repeat  to  her  husband.  But 
Mrs.  Henningtree  had  always  been  very  fond  of 
him ;  they  had  been  great  friends,  and  there 
are  matters  on  which  a  man  is  apt  to  feel  that 
he  can  speak  to  such  a  friend  as  Miriam 
Henningtree,  but  which  he  could  not  discuss  with 
any  friend  of  his  own  sex,  however  near  and 
dear. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  past  month,  he 
had  not  been  so  much  with  Fraser  as  he  would 
fain  have  been.  For  the  longer  his  mind  dwelt 
on  all  the  circumstances  which  had  led  him  to 
form  that  opinion  of  the  probability  of  Fraser's 
real  parentage,  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
make  the  young  American  share,  the  more  con- 
vinced he  became  that  he  had  hit  upon  the  real 
truth.  He  could  not  banish  the  subject  from 
his  thoughts.  Possibly  the  fact  that  the  upshot 
of  his  inferences  and  guesses,  if  they  turned  out 
to  be  correct,  would  be  to  place  Mary  Artingale 
within  his  reach,  may  have  had  a  larger  part  in 
thus  forcing  his  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  subject 
than   he  would   have   wished,   or   would   have 
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admitted  to  himself.     But  the  fact  was  that  he 
was  always   brooding  on   it,    and   would  have 
been  fliin  to  talk  of  it  constantly  with  Fraser. 
But  George  cared   little   about   the   matter   in 
comparison  with  certain  other  thoughts  of  which 
his  mind  and  heart  were  full.     And  he  had  less 
time  to  give  his  friend  than  previously.     For 
the  same  circumstances  which  had  led  to  Bertha's 
diminished   industry  as   to  her   drawings,    had 
given    occupation   to   much    of   George's   time. 
Once,  too,  during  this  period  the  latter  had  been 
obliged   to  go    to  London  for   a  few  days   on 
business  connected  with  the  affair  which  caused 
his   stay   in    England.      Nevertheless,   he    and 
Lancaster  had  had  three  or  four  long  rambles 
together,  during  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
stir  up  Fraser's  interest  in  the  matter  to   the 
level  of  his  own — very  unsuccessfully.      Some 
talk  had  also  passed  between  the  young  men  on 
these    occasions   on  the  subject   of  Lancaster's 
half-avowed  passion  for  Ma,ry  Artingale.     And 
on  this  topic  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  the  two 
men  differed.     It  was  Fraser's  notion,  as  might 
naturally  have  been   expected,    that   Lancaster 
should  "  go  in  and  win  if  he  could;"  that  if  he 
could  win  Mary's  love,  no  consideration  what- 
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ever  of  tbe  disparity  of  her  condition  and  his 
condition,  or  of  the  wishes,  plans,  or  ambitions 
of  her  parents  ought  to  stand  in  his  way  for  the 
moment.  But  he  thought,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Lancaster's  position  with  respect  to  the 
family  at  the  Castle,  as  well  as  his  love  for  Miss 
Artingale,  ought  to  prevent  him  at  all  events 
from  being  the  man  to  lend  a  hand  towards  the 
possible  ruin  of  the  family.  Lancaster  could 
agree  with  him  on  neither  point. 

It  was  a  beautiful  July  morning  on  which  he 
got  on  the  box  of  the  "  Hero "  to  make  his 
journey  to  Sillchester.  He  had  arranged  to  be 
absent  four  days,  the  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday, 
and  Monday.  He  would  then  have  two  clear 
days  at  Sillchester,  the  journey  thither  taking 
one  day,  and  the  return  another.  There  was 
no  night  coach,  or  he  would  have  availed  him- 
self of  that  means  of  prolonging  his  stay  with 
his  friends.  He  had  written  to  tell  them  of  his 
coming,  and  hoped  to  be  with  them  in  time  for 
a  supper-dinner  on  the  Friday. 

He  had  an  object  in  view,  too,  which  would 
occupy  several  hours  of  the  Saturday  morning. 
He  had  heard  Miss  Agnes  express  some  time 
previously  the   pleasure  it  would   give   her   to 
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possess  a  drawing  of  the  Moat  House  at  Sillcliester, 
the  residence  of  her  girlhood,  as  will  perhaps  be 
remembered.  She  had  asked  Lancaster  whether 
he  knew  of  the  existence  of  any  published  plate 
of  the  old  house  and  gardens.  He  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of  anything  of  the  kind.  And  he 
was  now  bent  on  making  such  a  drawing,  and 
taking  it  back  with  him  to  Artingale  as  a  present 
to  Miss  Agnes.  He  rather  grudged  the  expen- 
diture of  so  many  hours  as  the  work  would 
require  out  of  his  little  holiday.  But  he  had 
imagined  a  scheme  which  would  lessen  this 
evil.  He  would  ask  Mrs.  Henningtree  to  come 
with  him,  and  sit  beside  him  while  he  made  his 
drawing.  He  thought  that  no  better  opportunity 
than  that  could  be  found  for  such  a  conversation 
as  he  wished  to  have  with  his  old  friend.  He 
would  have,  too,  to  have  recourse  to  the  Henning- 
trees  for  the  obtaining  of  the  necessary  permission 
to  make  the  drawing  he  wished.  For  the  Moat 
House  had  long  since  passed  into  other  hands — 
people  who  were,  he  knew,  clients  and  friends 
of  Mr.  Henningtree.  The  new  owner  of  the 
Moat  House  was  a  wine  merchant ;  but  one 
who  bore  a  name  of  territorial  standing  in 
Sillshire,  a   man    of  large    culture,    and   much 
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respected  and  liked  by  all  the  county.  Not 
that  this  gentleman  has  anything  to  do  with 
my  story.  But  the  Moat  House  belonged  to  him 
when  I  first  knew  it,  and  I  remember  him  well. 

The  spot  from  which  Lancaster  proposed  to 
make  his  drawing  was  a  certain  quiet  corner  of 
the  large  garden  ;  from  which  a  side  view  of  the 
magnificent  terrace  under  the  old  city  wall — the 
terrace  on  which,  as  I  hope  the  reader  may 
remember,  Agnes  Artingale  at  eighteen  made 
that  sacrifice  of  her  love  to  the  exacting  spirit  of 
the  Artingale  name  which  had  made  her  life  a 
loveless  and  a  desolate  one — might  be  combined 
with  a  direct  view  of  the  house,  and  of  the 
towers  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  trees  in  the  close 
behind  it.  And  in  this  quiet  corner  Lancaster 
thought  that,  while  he  plied  his  pencil,  he  might 
say  to  and  hear  from  his  trusted  friend  all  that 
he  wished  to  say  and  hear. 

It  was  past  seven  when  the  "  Hero  "  drove  up  to 
the  "  London  Inn  "  in  the  High  Street  of  Sill- 
chester  ;  and  what  with  the  delay  of  unloading 
the  heavily  laden  coach,  and  the  time  occupied 
by  boots  in  trundling  his  barrow  with  Lancaster's 
portmanteau  over  the  Sillchester  pavements,  it 
was  nearly  eight  before  he  reached  Mr.  Henning- 
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tree's  house  in  the  close.  There  the  warmest 
of  welcomes  awaited  him,  and  a  fatted  calf  had 
been  killed,  in  the  semblance  of  a  leg  of  south- 
down mutton,  which,  like  the  celebrated  haunch, 
deserved  to  be  painted,  a  currant  tart,  and  a 
little  vase  of  some  yellow-looking  substance, 
which  a  cockney  would  have  taken  for  melted 
butter  suffered  to  become  cold,  but  which  all 
Sillshire,  men,  women,  and  children,  knew  to  be 
clotted  cream.  Then  there  was  Miriam's  dainty 
and  beautiful  tea-service  of  old  Worcester  ware, 
with  the  silver  teakettle,  and  its  attendant  lamp 
— for  in  that  house  an  urn  was  held  to  be  a  new- 
fangled and  detestable  invention — on  a  side  table. 

"  Miriam  has  made  the  arrival  of  the  '  Hero  ' 
an  hour  or  so  later  than  the  usual  dinner-time 
into  an  excuse  for  turning  dinner  into  tea,  and 
robbing  you  and  me  of  our  bottle  of  the  old  port, 
Purcell.  But  there  are  a  few  bottles  left,  and  we 
will  have  one  to-morrow,"  said  Henningtree. 

"  He  shall  have  one  to-night,  if  he  likes  it 
better  than  tea,"  said  Miriam ;  "  but  I  thought  that 
he  would  prefer  a  dish  of  tea  after  his  journey." 

The  phrase  "  cup  "  of  tea,  had  not  yet  crept 
up  from  the  servants'  hall  to  the  drawing-room 
in  those  days. 
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"  And  so  I  do,  my  dear  Mrs.  Henningtree. 
I  am  thirsty,  and  my  throat  is  full  of  dust,  and 
under  those  circumstances  there  is  nothing  like 
a  dish  of  tea ;  and  it  is  an  artistic  as  well  as  a 
material  pleasure  to  drink  it  out  of  that  charming 
ware." 

**Well,  let  it  be  tea  decedente  die.  But  it 
shall  be  port  to-morrow,"  said  Henningtree.  "  I 
hear  grand  things  of  your  doings  at  Artingale, 
Mr.  Purcell,"  he  added,  as  they  sat  down  to  their 
meal ;  "  I  shall  be  jealous  if  you  don't  take  care. 
I  hear  all  about  it." 

"  I  suppose  Sillchester  Cathedral  then  will 
begin  to  be  jealous  of  Artingale  Castle  ?" 
laughed  Lancaster ;  **  but  of  course  I  know  that 
you  hear  all  about  it,  for  I  have  told  you  all  in 
my  own  letters." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  not  half !  I  have  better  means 
of  information  than  that.  Mr.  Farland  writes 
to  me  every  now  and  then.  In  all  sober 
seriousness,  you  seem  to  have  been  doing  great 
things." 

"  Little  of  that,  I  am  afraid,  sir." 

"  At  all  events  you  have  succeeded  in  highly 
pleasing  your  employers,  for  I  suppose  I  may 
include  Farland  in  the  term." 
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"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  And  it  is  not  always  that  one  can  do  that, 
and  have  one's  own  way,  and  make  one's  own 
plans  override  those  of  one's  employers,  at  the 
same  time." 

"  I  suppose  not,  sir.  But  you  don't  mean  to 
credit  me  with  such  a  miraculous  performance  ?" 
said  Lancaster,  slightly  blushing. 

"  Yes,  but  I  do  though.  I  know  all  about  it, 
you  see — a  great  deal  more  than  your  letters 
have  told  me.  What  about  the  great  south 
gallery,  eh  ?  which  Sir  Hildebrand  firmly  believes 
at  this  day  to  be  the  creation  of  his  own  brain. 
Do  you  think  Farland  was  the  dupe  of  all  that 
story  ?  Not  he  !  he  knew  his  old  friend  better, 
and  gives  the  credit  where  the  credit  is  due.  It 
was  a  splendid  idea,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon 
it  with  all  my  heart.  It  would  never  have 
occurred  to  me." 

*'  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  sure  it  would,  when 
you  came  to  study  the  localities  on  the  spot.  It 
was  a  very  obvious  improvement." 

"  It  will  be  the  main  feature  of  the  restored 
Castle ;  and  a  very  magnificent  feature  too — 
really  a  masterly  idea,  my  dear  boy,  without  any 
flattery." 
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"  I  am  so  glad  yon  really  think  it  good.  We 
are  getting  on  with  the  work  at  a  very  good 
rate,  and  really  it  promises  very  well." 

"  I  must  find  time  for  a  run  over  to  Billiford, 
and  have  a  look  at  it." 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  you  would,  sir !  It  would 
be  everything  for  us  all.  There  are  two  or  three 
points  on  which  I  wanted  to  ask  your  advice, 
but  you  could  give  it  so  much  better  on  the 
spot." 

"  I  wish  he  would  do  it.  A  holiday  and  a  bit 
of  a  run  always  does  him  good.  And  then  he 
might  have  you  all  to  himself,  Purcell,  and  talk 
architecture  and  bricks  and  mortar  from  morning 
till  night.  But  I  protest  against  your  doing  so 
here.  There  are  so  many  other  things  I  want 
to  ask  him  about." 

'*  And  I  am  ready  to  answer,  ma'am.  What 
shall  we  begin  with  ?'*  said  Lancaster,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  with  yourself  in  the  first  place,  of  course. 
How  do  you  get  on  at  the  cottage  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Henningtree. 

'*  Oh,  famously ;  nothing  could  be  better. 
Little  Bertha  is  the  phoenix  of  neat-handed 
Phillises,  and  takes  the  best  possible  care  of 
me." 
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'*  And  you  have  not  been  captivated  by  the 
pretty  bright  face  and  soft  intelhgent  eyes  that 
belong  to  the  neat  hands,  eh,  sir  ?  You  can 
report  yourself  still  heart-whole,  eh  ?"  said  the 
brisk  little  woman. 

''  I  confess  that  I  thought  your  scheme  of  the 
joint  work  on  the  Castle  rather  suspicious,"  said 
Mr.  Henningtree  ;  "  but,  putting  aside  the  sex  of 
the  proposed  coUaboratrice,  the  scheme  is  a  good 
scheme,  and  the  drawings  you  sent  me  are 
capital.  She  must  be  a  very  clever  little  body, 
your  neat-handed  Phillis." 

"  She  is  a  very  clever  little  body,  veri/  clever ! 
but  I  assure  you  our  collaboration  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  most  purely  business-like 
manner.  Had  I  been  ever  so  much  inclined  for 
flirtation,  there  would  have  been  no  chance  for 
me.  Little  Bertha  has  been  wooed  and  won 
since  you  were  at  Billiford,  ma'am,"  said 
Lancaster. 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?  And  who  is  the  happy 
man — for  I  really  think  he  is  likely  to  have  a 
very  nice  little  wife  ?"  said  Mrs.  Henningtree, 
with  all  a  woman's  unfailing  curiosity  on  such 
subjects. 

"  Do  you   remember   a  young   American,   a 
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mate  in  a  merchant  ship,  who  dined  at  Farland- 
stoke  the  last  day  of  your  visit  there,  a  Mr. 
Fraser  ?"  asked  Lancaster. 

"  A  very  tall,  bright-looking,  handsome  young 
man  ?     Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Well,  that  is  the  man.  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  him  since  I  have  been  at  Artingale^  and 
I  think  little  Miss  Bertha  will  have  a  very  good 
husband.  He  is  very  much  valued  and  respected, 
I  understand,  by  his  employers ;  and  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  him,  I  should  say  that  he  is 
a  thoroughly  good  fellow,"  said  Lancaster, 
heartily. 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  it  for  that  little  girl's 
sake.  She  interested  me  that  morning  at 
Farlandstoke,  when  she  brought  up  her  drawing, 
and  was  frightened  out  of  her  wits,  poor  little 
thing,"  said  Mr.  Henningtree. 

'^But  how  about  her  future?"  said  Mrs. 
Henningtree  ;  "  your  young  friend  will  of  course 
take  his  wife  home  with  him  to  America  ?  Well, 
perhaps  that  will  be  all  for  the  best,  for  the  poor 
little  artist's  position  here  is  not  a  favourable 
one. 

"  She  would  have  to  leave  her  old  grand- 
mother, which  would  be  a  source  of  difficulty 
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and  trouble  ;  but  no  doubt  the  old  woman  would 
be  properly  cared  for/'  said  Lancaster,  thought- 
fully. 

His  mind  was  busy  with  the  question  whether 
indeed  George  Fraser  would  have  to  take  his 
wife  to  America ;  whether  it  might  not  come 
to  pass  that  little  Bertha  would  be  called  on 
to  remain  at  Artingale,  in  a  somewhat  more 
favourable  position  than  that  which  struck  Mrs. 
Henningtree  as  so  unfavourable.  And  Lancaster, 
as  he  thought  of  these  things,  was  endeavouring 
to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  expediency,  or 
the  reverse,  of  confiding  his  speculations  and 
thoughts  on  this  subject  to  his  friends,  and 
obtaining  their  opinion  and  counsel.  It  was  the 
mostnatural  course  for  him  to  take.  But  a  sort 
of  dread  of  being  laughed  at  and  deemed  vision- 
ary and  absurd,  of  being  pooh-pooh'd,  in  short, 
and  recommended  to  put  any  such  notion  out  of 
his  thoughts — a  recommendation  which  he  was 
conscious  that  he  could  not  comply  with,  made 
him  hesitate.  He  had  debated  this  matter  much 
with  himself  as  he  sat  on  the  box  of  the  "  Hero  " 
on  his  road  to  Sillchester^  and  had  pretty  well 
come  to  the  determination  to  say  what  he  had 
to   say  on  the  subject  to  Mrs.   HenniDgtree,  in 
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the  course  of  the  conversation  which  he  had 
planned  to  have  with  her  in  the  garden  of  the 
Moat  House.  But  now  it  seemed  that  the 
present  was  a  good  opportunity,  and  it  came 
into  his  head,  moreover,  that,  if  it  should  come  to 
pass  that  he  should  be  led  into  making  any 
confession  to  Mrs.  Henningtree  of  his  love  for 
Mary  Ar  tin  gale — and  he  had  in  fact  almost 
made  up  his  mind  to  make  a  clean  breast  to  her 
on  this  subject — then  he  would  prefer  that  his 
ideas  respecting  the  possibility  of  the  baronet's 
ejection  from  his  present  position  should  come 
to  his  friend's  mind  separately  from  his  confi- 
dences on  that  other  subject. 

So  he  plucked  up  his  courage — it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  matter  in  hand  required  all  he 
could  muster — and  returned  to  the  subject  of  old 
Hannah. 

"  The  old  woman,"  said  he,  ''  is  not  so  great  a 
favourite  of  mine  as  her  granddaughter." 

*'You  don't  say  so,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Hen- 
ningtree ;  "  that  is  strange  !  But  I  have  known 
similar  cases." 

"  But  what  I  was  going  to  say,"  continued 
Lancaster,  according  but  a  faint  smile  to  his  old 
friend's  sally,  "  was  that  I  have  no  doubt  that 
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the  ladies  at  Artingale  would  see  that  old 
Hannah  was  properly  cared  for,  if  it  should  come 
to  pass  that  Bertha  should  be  called  upon  to  go 
to  America." 

*'  The  marriage  is  not  fixed  then  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Henningtree. 

"  Yes  ;  I  take  it  that  both  Fraser  and  Bertha 
consider  it  to  be  very  immutably  fixed.  But, 
perhaps,  it  does  not  follow  as  a  certainty  that  she 
would  have  to  go  to  America,"  said  Lancaster. 

"  How  so  ?  He,  as  I  understood,  is  a  mate  on 
board  a  New  England  merchant  ship ;  gets  his 
bread  in  that  station  of  life  ;  has  relatives  there. 
How  can  he  do  otherwise  than  take  his  wife  to 
his  own  home  ?"  said  Miriam. 

"  Well,"  said  Lancaster,  speaking  with  hesi- 
tation and  difiSculty,  "  it  is  possible,  that  is,  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  possibility  that  Fraser  may 
not  return  to  reside  in  his  old  home.  And  this 
brings  me  to  a  subject  on  which  I  have  been 
very  anxious  to  consult  with  you,  my  dear  and 
best  friends,  and  to  ask  your  best  advice — a  sub- 
ject which  has  occupied  much  of  my  mind 
lately." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Henningtree,  sur- 
prised by  the  seriousness  of  the  young   mans 

VOL.  III.  C 
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manner,  and  exchanging  glances  with  his  wife, 
"  depend  upon  it,  the  best  counsel  we  can  give 
shall  be  yours.  What  is  it  you  have  on  your 
mind,  Purcell  ?" 

"Nothing  in  any  way  personal  to  me,  sir," 
said  Lancaster,  his  inmost  conscience  giving 
him  a  twinge,  and  causing  him  to  blush  as  he 
spoke  the  words,  "  nothing  that  is  properly  my 
business  at  all,  but  a  serious  matter  enough. 
Did  it  by  any  chance  occur  to  you,  sir,  or  to 
you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Henningtree,"  continued 
Lancaster,  after  a  pause  during  which  he  was 
considering  how  he  should  best  enter  on  his  sub- 
ject— "  did  it  occur  to  either  of  you  when  you 
were  at  Farlandstoke,  to  remark  a  singular  like- 
ness between  that  young  man,  George  Fraser, 
and  anybody  you  know  ?" 

"To  be  sure  it  did.  We  both  remarked," 
answered  Mrs.  Henningtree,  eagerly,  "  the 
curious  likeness  between  him  and  Sir  Hilde- 
brand." 

"  Ay !  and  between  him  and  all  the  Artingale 
family,"  returned  Lancaster.  "  It  is  most  singular 
and  most  striking.  I  made  a  little  sketch  of 
his  head  and  of  that  of  the  statue  of  one  of  the 
old  Artingales  in  the  Artingale  chapel  annexed 
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to  the  parish  church,  and  it  is  quite  wonderful 
how  the  hkeness  came  out.  I  put  the  two  heads 
into  the  hand  of  Miss  Donne — Bertha,  you 
know, — an  artist  with  an  artist's  eye — and  she 
was  struck  by  it  directly.  Mr.  Henningtree^  I 
believe  George  Fraser  to  be  an  Artingale !"' 

''  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,"  said  that 
gentleman,  quietly  ;  "  family  likenesses  are  not 
confined  by  nature  to  the  legitimate  branches  of 
a  family,  as  a  herald  might  perhaps  think  they 
ought  to  be.  And  the  branches  of  a  family  whicli 
the  heralds  do  not  recognize  are  more  likely  to 
be  spread  broadcast  over  the  world  than  those 
which  have  an  interest  in  the  family  acres." 

"  Yery  true,  sir,"  said  Lancaster  ;  "  but  now 
let  me  lay  before  you  certain  circumstances  as 
shortly  and  concisely  as  I  can." 

And  then  Lancaster  proceeded  with  great 
perspicuity  to  explain  the  chain  of  facts  and 
inferences  which  had  led  him  to  form  the  opinion 
that  in  all  probability  the  young  American  mate 
was  the  real  heir  to  the  title  and  estates  of  Artin- 
gale. If  he  could  have  known  the  facts  which 
had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jonas 
Hathaway^  it  will  be  seen  that  his  probabilities 
would  have  advanced  a  long  way  towards  be- 
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coming  certainties.  And  if  Mr.  Jonas  had  only 
known  the  facts  which  Fraser  had  communicated 
to  Lancaster,  his  case  would  have  appeared  to  him 
nearly  a  certain  one.  But  it  had  so  chanced  that 
they  had  each  got  one  half  only  of  the  evidence. 

Nevertheless  the  circumstances  which  Lan- 
caster was  able  to  lay  before  his  friends  were  in 
themselves  strong  enough  to  make  a  very  strong 
impression  upon  them  both. 

'^  Serious  enough,"  cried  Mr.  Henningtree ; 
'*  but,  in  the  first  place,  my  dear  boy,  we  must 
take  care  not  to  let  our  imagination,  impressed 
with  the  singularity  of  the  circumstances  before 
us,  run  away  with  us.  In  order  to  produce  the 
very  startling  consequences  which  you  contem- 
plate, several  facts  must  be  proved,  of  which  we 
have  as  yet  no  proof.  It  may  be  that  the  late 
Sir  George  Artingale  may  have  been  the  man 
who  shipped  off  to  the  colonies  the  woman  of 
whom  this  George  Fraser  speaks  as  his  grand- 
mother, and  yet  he  may  be  no  legitimate  repre- 
sentative of  the  late  baronet.  There  may  have 
been  no  marriage.  The  old  woman  now  living 
in  America  may  be  in  error  on  this  point.  It  is 
extremely  probable  that  she  should  be  so.  There 
may  even  have  been  a  marriage,  and  George 
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Fraser  may  be  the  son — not  of  a  legitimate  son 
of  the  late  baronet,  but  of  a  legitimate  daughter. 
And  in  that  case,  you  know,  though  it  would  be 
shown  that  Sir  Hildebrand  is  not  the  heir,  it 
would  not  be  true  that  Fraser  is." 

"  True,  sir  ;    and  I  had  thought  of  that.      But 

the    fact  is   that   the    old   lady  in  America   is 

Fraser' s  grandmother  on  the  father's  side.  .    His 

father  was  the  son  of  the  woman  who  declares  that 

she  was  married  in  England  to  a  gentleman  of 

rank,  who  sent  her  out  of  the  country,  in  order 

that  he  might  be  free  to  marry  another  woman ^ 

Was  the  late  baronet  guilty  of  any  such  crime  ? 

That  is  the  question.     The  wonderful  likeness  of 

Fraser  to  the  Artingale  family,  joined   to  the 

story  told  by   his    grandmother,  first   put   the 

notion  into  my  head.    But  I  have  now  something 

more  than  that  to  go  upon.    Sir  George  was  not 

an  unlikely  man  to  commit  such  an  infamy,  from 

all  that  one  has  heard  of  him.     And  then  there 

is  the  remarkable  conduct  of  the  old  servant,  my 

landlady  at  the  cottage,  when  she  was  questioned 

about  the   possibility  of  such  an  event  having 

happened,  and  the  curious  fact  that  Mr.  Jonas 

Hathaway,    the    attorney,    should    have    been 

making  such  inquiries.      Does  not  all  this  make 
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a  strong  case,  sir?"  said  Lancaster,  looking 
eagerly  at  Mr.  Henningtree. 

"It  does  unquestionably,  taken  altogether, 
form  a  ground  for  a  strong  suspicion  of  the 
kind,"  said  Mr.  Henningtree  ;  ''  but  I  should 
be  more  inclined  to  think  that,  supposing  our 
suspicions  of  Sir  George  Artingale  having  had 
anything  to  do  with  this  Mr.  Fraser's  grand- 
mother to  be  correct,  the  poor  woman  had  been 
deceived  in  the  matter  of  the  marriage  rather 
than  that,  having  been  duly  married,  she  should 
have  been  persuaded  to  allow  herself  to  be  got 
rid  of  in  the  manner  suggested.  The  one  fraud, 
it  may  be  feared,  is  by  no  means  an  unprecedented 
one,  and  would  not  have  exposed  the  perpetrator 
of  it  to  any  such  terrible  consequences  as  would 
have  been  likely  enough  to  result  from  the  other. 
Bigamy  is  a  serious  matter ;  and  the  permanent 
consequences  of  causing  an  illegitimate  child 
to  pass  for  the  heir  to  such  a  property  and 
position  as  that  of  Artingale  are  such  as  must, 
one  would  think,  insure  detection  at  some  time 
or  other." 

"  All  that  is  true,  sir,"  said  Lancaster  ;  "  and 
it  has  all  passed  through  my  mind  again  and 
again.      It  may  be  that  Fraser's  grandmother 
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was  mistaken  in  supposing  herself  legally  mar- 
ried. Still  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Hannah 
Campbell  has  the  consciousness  on  her  mind  of 
having  something  to  conceal.  Then  again,  as 
to  the  calculations  of  a  man  minded  to  perpetrate 
such  a  crime,  it  would  no  doubt  appear  to  him 
that  he  had  safely  provided  against  all  possibility 
of  proof  of  the  marriage.  And  it  is  likely 
enough  that  it  may  turn  out  that  he  did  so  suc- 
cessfully. I  do  not  see  any  way  to  obtaining 
proof  of  it,  if  indeed  it  were  a  real  marriage. 
But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  probabilities 
are  in  favour  of  its  having  been  such.  What 
could  this  Hannah  Campbell  have  had  to  do 
with  any  scheme  of  simply  pensioning  off  a 
mistress  ?  yet  that  she  had  something  to  do  with 
this  matter  I  am  very  strongly  persuaded.  Why, 
again,  should  it  have  been  necessary,  if  that  were 
all  that  were  to  be  done,  to  resort  to  such  a 
measure  as  sending  the  woman  to  America  ? 
No.  I  cannot  help  believing  that  George 
Eraser's  grandmother  was  really  and  truly 
Lady  Artingale." 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  minutes  while 
the  thoughts  of  all  three  of  the  persons  present 
were   busied   with   the   attempt   to  weigh   the 
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probabilities  of  the  question.  Mrs.  Henningtree 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

''  I  am  inclined  on  the  whole  to  agree  with 
Purcell,"  she  said.  "I  do  think  that  there  is 
strong  ground  for  suspecting  that  it  may  have 
been  as  he  thinks.  But  the  more  important 
question  is,  what  then  ?  What  should,  or  could, 
or  ought  to  be  done  by  him  in  the  matter  ? 
Ought  anything  to  be  done  ?" 

"  That  is  mainly  the  point  on  which  I  wished 
to  ask  for  counsel,"  said  Lancaster.  ''What  does 
it  behove  me  to  do,  knowing  what  I  know,  and 
believing  what  I  believe  ?" 

"  You  have  spoken  with  Mr.  Fraser  on  the 
subject  ?"  said  Mr.  Henningtree ;  "  you  have^  I 
suppose,  expressed  your  opinion  to  him,  and 
given  the  ground  of  your  suspicions  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  fully  and  frequently,"  replied  Lan- 
caster. 

"  And  what  view  does  he  take  of  the  matter  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Henningtree. 

"He  thinks  very  little  of  it.  His  head  has 
been  full  of  his  love-making.  His  own  feeling 
would  be  to  let  the  matter  rest." 

"Humph!"  said  Mr.  Henningtree.  '^^  That 
looks  to  me  very  much  as  if  he  was  conscious  of 
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having  painted  to  you  the  wrong  suffered  by 
his  grandmother  at  the  hands  of  the  English 
aristocrat  rather  too  strongly.  It  strikes  me 
that  he  does  not  feel  any  very  strong  conviction 
that  the  old  lady  was  ever  really  married.  At 
all  events  it  is  clear  to  me,  that  having  men- 
tioned to  this  Fraser  the  idea  which  occurred  to 
your  mind,  you  have  done  all  that  the  severest 
love  of  right  and  justice  can  prompt.  There 
can  be  no  reason  why  you  should  attempt  to 
move  in  the  matter.  Of  course  it  would  be  a 
very  great  grief  to  everybody  if  such  a  calamity 
were  to  fall  upon  the  excellent  family  at  the 
Castle — a  terrible  grief  and  immense  misfortune. 
But  right  is  right,  I  know.  I  know  what 
may  be  said  on  that  head.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  have  done  all  that  the  strongest  feeling 
on  that  subject  can  dictate.  My  opinion  is,  that 
you  should  do  no  more.  I  would  let  the  matter 
rest." 

"  And  I  am  entirely  disposed  to  be  guided  by 
your  opinion  upon  the  subject,  my  dear  sir.  I 
will  neither  say  nor  do,  nor,  as  far  as  I  can, 
think  any  further  on  the  subject.  And  I  am 
tolerably  sure  that  Fraser,  if  nobody  else  moves 
in  the  matter,  will  think  nothing  more  of  it. 
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He  never  would  believe  that  there  was  anything 
in  it,  and  appeared  to  entertain  the  subject  un- 
willingly." 

And  Lancaster  was,  as  he  said,  fully  purposed 
not  to  give  the  matter,  which  had  recently  oc- 
cupied his  mind  so  much,  another  thought.  He 
had  again  and  again  assured  himself  that  not 
for  the  world  would  he  be  influenced  in  any 
step  that  he  might  take  in  connection  with  the 
subject  by  the  thought  that  thus  he  might  be 
diminishing  the  impassable  distance  that  sepa- 
rated him  from  Mary  Artingale.  He  had  de- 
clared again  and  again  to  his  own  heart  that  it 
would  be  baseness  unparalleled  to  be  moved  by 
any  consideration  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  pulling 
of  her  down  from  the  high  station  in  which  she 
was  placed.  He  perfectly  believed  that  he  had 
never  been  influenced  by  any  such  consideration, 
and  that  he  was  incapable  of  being  led  to  act  by 
any  such.  But  it  would  be  too  much,  probably, 
to  assert  that  he  now  abandoned  all  prospect  of 
such  a  possibility  without  an  inward  pang. 
Nevertheless  he  was  truly  and  perfectly  sincere, 
both  in  his  professions  to  his  own  heart  and  in 
his  expressed  determination  to  be  guided  by  the 
opinion  his  friend  had  now  given  him. 
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And  the  trio  separated  for  the  night,  agreeing 
with  each  other  that  nothing  farther  should  be 
said,  either  among  themselves  or  to  any  one  else, 
of  the  singular  circumstances  which  seemed  to 
all  of  them  calculated  to  give  rise  to  such  un- 
comfortable suspicions. 

They  did  not,  however,  part  till  Lancaster 
had  obtained  a  promise  from  Mrs.  Henningtree 
that  she  would  accompany  him  to  the  garden  of 
the  Moat  House  after  breakfast  on  the  morrow, 
and  would  undertake  to  get  for  him  the  permis- 
sion needed  for  making  the  drawing  he  pur- 
posed. 
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IX  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  MOAT  HOUSE. 

The  next  morning  found  Mrs.  Henningtree  and 
Lancaster  seated  side  by  side  in  the  quiet  corner 
of  the  Moat  House  garden,  from  which  he  had 
planned  to  take  his  drawing.  Mr.  Henningtree 
had  rather  grumbled  at  their  arrangement,  for 
he  was  anxious  to  take  Lancaster  with  him  to 
the  cathedral,  and  would  have  liked  a  long 
morning  spent  in  going  over  every  part  of 
the  recent  works,  and  talking  over  the  re- 
storations which  yet  remained  to  be  executed. 
But  Lancaster  held  firm  to  his  scheme.  He 
would  not  give  up  either  the  drawing  for  Miss 
Agnes  or  the  tete-a-tete  with  Mrs.  Henningtree, 
which  was  to  be  an  accompaniment  to  the 
making  of  it.  His  only  other  day  at  Sillchester 
was  the  Sunday,  and  that  was  not  available  for 
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the  purpose.  So  a  compromise  was  made,  on 
the  understanding  tliat  Purcell  should  be  up  in 
time  to  have  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  cathedral 
with  Mr.  Henningtree  before  breakfast. 

This  engagement  had  been  duly  kept;  breakfast 
had  been  eaten  at  half-past  eight ;  and  the 
cathedral  bells  were  going  for  the  ten  o'clock 
morning  service  in  the  choir,  when  Mrs.  Hen- 
ningtree and  Lancaster,  with  all  needful  appa- 
ratus of  camp-stools,  sketch-books,  and  colour- 
boxes,  entered  the  garden  of  the  Moat  House. 
It  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  specially  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  in  hand ;  for  though  the 
sun  was  shining  brightly  the  sky  was  not  free 
from  scattered  clouds,  which  were  drifting 
slowly  across  the  w^ide  summer-blue  expanse,  and 
producing  a  thousand  of  those  varied  effects  of 
light  and  shade  so  dear  to  an  artist's  eye. 

Mrs.  Henningtree  had  also  brought  her  sketch- 
book and  pencils.  She  said  that  since  she  was 
to  sit  there  while  a  drawing  was  being  made, 
she  might  as  well  avail  herself  of  the  time  and 
opportunity  to  make  a  drawing  for  herself  also. 
So  they  sat  themselves  down  to  their  work,  side 
by  side,  as  has  been  said. 

The    subject   before   them    was   a   singularly 
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beautiful  one,  exquisitely  home-like  in  its  sug- 
gestions of  calmness,  security,  and  repose.  On 
the  left  of  the  foreground,  almost  in  profile,  was 
the  long-stretching  terrace  on  the  top  of  its  high 
flowery  bank,  and  its  protecting  back  of  old 
city  wall,  itself  an  exhaustless  study  of  colour  in 
all  its  mottled  richness  of  tints^  the  varied  hues 
of  time-worn,  weather-beaten  stone,  and  every 
sort  of  stone-loving  parasitical  vegetation.  To 
the  right  of  the  foreground  was  a  single  magnifi- 
cent Spanish  chestnut  of  a  size  rarely  seen  in 
England,  which  had  for  many  a  lustre  turned 
to  the  best  advantage  the  sheltered  position,  the 
rich  garden  soil,  and  the  warm,  moist  Sillshire 
atmosphere.  In  the  middle  distance,  a  little  to 
the  left,  was  the  house  with  its  picturesque- 
pointed  gables  and  ornamented  chimneys  ;  and 
in  the  distance,  seen  between  the  chestnut  tree 
and  the  house,  were  the  noble  trees  of  the  close 
and  the  grey  towers  of  the  cathedral.  There 
was  a  group  of  fine  elms  behind  them,  the  home 
of  a  happy  colony  of  rooks,  whose  national 
archives  reached  back  to  a  great  antiquity, 
and  must  undoubtedly  have  contained  records  of 
very  interesting  cawings,  cawed  at  the  time 
the  siege  of  Sillchester  by  the  Parliament  troops 
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was  going  on  beneath  tliem.  Some  important 
business  was  under  discussion  by  the  conscript 
fathers  of  the  tribe  when  Mrs.  Henningtree  and 
Lancaster  pitched  their  camp-stools  beneath 
their  home,  and  the  voices  of  the  senators 
mingled  very  pleasantly  with  the  chiming  of  the 
cathedral  bells. 

"  Now  then,  Purcell,"  said  Mrs.  Henningtree, 
as  soon  as  they  had  settled  themselves  with  their 
sketch-books  on  their  knees,  "  I  am  ready  to  hear 
your  confession." 

"Confession,  Mrs.  Henningtree?  Who  said 
anything  about  confession  ?  Why  should  you 
imagine  that  I  have  any  confession  to  make  ?" 
said  Lancaster,  looking  up  sharply  from  the 
pencil  he  was  cutting,  as  he  spoke. 

''  Oh,  no.  You  said  nothing  about  confession. 
But  of  course  I  know  that  is  what  I  have  been 
brought  to  this  very  pretty  confessional  to  hear. 
You  are  going  to  confess  to  me  that  you  have 
fallen  in  love.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  grant 
you  absolution.  That  depends/'  said  the  little 
lady,  holding  up  the  point  of  her  pencil  between 
her  eye  and  the  light. 

"  I  am  sure  I  can't  guess  why  you  should 
have  taken  such  a  notion  into  your  head,"  said 
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Purcell,  a  little  annoyed.  He  had  not  alto- 
gether made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  going  to 
confess  to  his  old  friend  his  unhappy  passion  for 
Miss  Artingale.  He  had  thought  that  he  would 
see  how  the  conversation  went ; — if  he  had  a  good 
opportunity  he  would  speak  to  her.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  great  comfort — a  very  great  com- 
fort— to  be  able  to  speak  upon  the  subject  to 
sympathising  ears.  Had  he  any  lurking,  un- 
avowed  hope  that  his  kind  friend — a  poor  man  s 
portionless  daughter — would  bid  him  defy  all 
social  convenances  and  considerations  drawn  from 
what  the  world  might  say,  or  think,  or  expect, 
and  advise  him  to  win  his  love  if  he  could  win 
her  ?  Possibly  there  may  have  been  some  such 
lingering  and  altogether  unavowed  hope  at  the 
very  bottom  of  his  heart.  There  often  are  hopes 
in  the  deep  bottom  of  our  hearts,  the  existence 
of  which  we  do  not  admit  even  to  ourselves  in 
our  most  secret  self-communings.  And  if  such 
counsel  were  given  to  him — what  then  ?  Had 
he  any  kind  of  feeling  which  whispered  in  his 
ear  that,  if  he  were  minded  so  to  try,  the  winning 
might  not  be  impossible  to  him?  Possibly — 
more  possibly,  I  think,  than  in  the  other  case — he 
would  not  have  despaired  on  this  point,  if  only 
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duty  and  inclination  could  be  shown  to  be  not 
diametrically  opposed  as  to  that  other  point. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  he,  with  a  slight  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  "  I  do  not  know  why  you  should 
assume  that  I  have  anything  of  the  sort  to 
confess." 

"  Make  your  observations,  and  draw  your 
conclusions  and  your  inferences,  if  you  please, 
sir,  with  respect  to  subjects  of  your  own  sex, 
and  then  perhaps  you  will  be  less  liable  to  error. 
How  can  you  tell  what  a  woman  knows,  or  can 
see,  or  can  guess  ?  What  do  you  understand  of 
our  means  of  observation  and  perception  ?  Just- 
nothing  at  all.  We  see  much  when  you  men 
see  nothing  at  all.  We  draw  conclusions  with 
unerring  certainty  where  you  cannot  perceive 
the  existence  of  any  data  at  all.  I  tell  you  that 
you  have  brought  me  to  this  pretty,  quiet  spot 
to  hear,  and  sympathise,  if  I  can,  with  some 
love  tale.  A  prettier  or  better  adapted  place 
for  the  purpose  could  not  be  selected.  So  now, 
my  penitent,  get  on  with  your  confession.  I  am 
all  ear,  and  the  sympathy  service  all  turned  on 
in  readiness,"  said  Miriam. 

"  One  would  not  say  so,  if  one  had  need  of 
sympathy,  to  judge  by  your  tone,"  said  Lancaster. 

VOL.    III.  D 
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But  he  knew  his  old  friend  and  her  ways  well ; 
and  had  not  the  smallest  misgiving  as  to  re- 
ceiving from  her  attention,  sympathy,  kindness, 
and  counsel  at  his  need. 

"  Never  mind  my  tone,  Purcell.  You  know 
all  my  tones  pretty  well  by  this  time,  I  should 
think,"  said  the  lady,  screwing  up  one  eye,  as 
she  measured  the  spaces  in  her  sketch  by  her 
upheld  pencil. 

"  And  if  there  were  confession  to  be  made," 
rejoined  Purcell,  "  you  do  not  give  me  any 
great  encouragement  by  warning  me  that  my 
obtaining  absolution  is  doubtful." 

"  Well,  yes.  No  reasonable  confessor  would 
undertake  to  give  plenary  absolution  without 
the  least  knowledge  what  the  sins  to  be  forgiven 
might  have  been.  Suppose,  now,  you  are  going 
to  tell  me,  for  instance,  that  you  have  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  that  sharp-looking, 
black-eyed  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  doctor,  who 
dined  at  Farlandstoke  the  last  time  I  was  there 
— Miss  Hathaway,  I  think  they  called  her — 
absolution,  I  fear,  could  hardly  be  given  till  very 
sincere  penitence  had  wiped  away  the  sin." 

"  But,  indeed,  I  have  not  fallen  in  love  with 
Miss  Hathaway,  Mrs.  Henningtree,  despite  the 
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black  eyes,"  said  Lancaster,  still  willing  to  put 
off  for  an  instant  the  real  work  of  confession. 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  little  Bertha,  or  we  shall 
have  cutting  of  throats,"  said  Mrs.  Henningtree, 
drawing  away  assiduously. 

'^  No  ;  you  warned  me  of  that  danger  before  I 
was  exposed  to  it,  you  know.  It  struck  you  as 
one  that  I  was  likely  to  fall  into.  But  there 
were  other  dangers  against  which  you  gave  me 
no  warning — doubtless  because  it  never  occurred 
to  you  to  dream  of  them  as  dangerous  to  me. 
Pshaw  !  I  must  begin  my  sketch  over  again ;  I 
have  spoilt  this  one.  I  don't  know  what  has 
come  to  my  hand,"  cried  Lancaster,  irritably, 
tearing  across  the  drawing  he  had  begun. 

''  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  Purcell^  it  is  not  your 
hand  that  anything  has  come  to.  Come,  I  don't 
think  that  confessing  and  sketching  go  well 
together.  Let  us  get  the  harder  work  off  our 
minds  first,  and  then  we  will  set  to  work  at  the 
easier  task,"  said  the  lady,  closing  her  own 
sketch-book,  and  turning  more  directly  towards 
him.  "Now  then,"  she  went  on,  "what  was 
the  danger  against  which  I  omitted  to  warn 
you,  Purcell  ?" 

"  It  was  one,  my  kind  friend,  against  which 
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it  never  could  have  come  into  your  head  to 
warn  me,  because  you  never  could  have  imagined 
me  presumptuous  blockhead  enough  to  have 
fallen  into  it,'*  said  Lancaster,  bitterly. 

''  What !  not — ah,  Purcell,  I  guess  it  now.  It 
is  Mary  Artingale,"  said  Mrs.  Henningtree, 
looking  into  his  face  with  no  shade  of  irony  or 
merriment  in  the  expression  of  her  own. 

'^You  never  warned  me  that  to  come  within 
the  glance  of  her  eye,  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
was  to  love  her.  You  never  told  me  to  shun 
the  sight  of  her  as  I  would  shun  perdition,"  said 
Lancaster,  in  a  voice  little  above  a  whisper,  with 
eyes  cast  down  on  the  turf  at  his  feet,  and  a 
burning  blush  on  cheek  and  brow. 

Mrs.  Henningtree  put  out  her  little  hand  and 
took  his,  and  held  it  with  a  firm  pressure,  saying 
no  word  for  a  little  while.  Then  she  said,  very 
gently— 

"Alas !  my  poor  boy.     And  she ?"  she 

added,  hesitatingly,  and  as  if  afraid  of  her  own 
question,  after  another  short  pause. 

''How — she?  What  of  her?  What  do  you 
mean  to  ask,  Mrs.  Henningtree  ?"  said  Lancaster, 
looking  up  at  her  with  his  face  still  on  fire. 

''  I  mean — I  meant  to  ask — has  she — does  she 
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return  3^oiir  love  ?"  said  Mrs.  Henningtree, 
apparently  almost  as  much  embarrassed  as  Lan- 
caster himself. 

'*  Keturn  my  love !  Eeturn — Mrs.  Henning- 
tree, what  are  you  imagining  ?  What  are  you 
dreaming  of?  You  do  not  suppose — you  would 
not  suspect  me  of  having — My  dear  Mrs.  Hen- 
ningtree, no  word,  no  slightest  word,  has  passed 
between  me  and  Miss  Artingale  that  could  lead 
her  to  guess  what  I  felt  towards  her." 

"  My  poor,  dear  boy  !  I  might  have  known, 
Purcell,  that,  let  your  feelings  have  been  what 
they  may,  your  conduct  would  be  dictated  by 
the  very  soul  of  honour,"  said  Mrs.  Henning- 
tree, stretching  out  her  hand  a  second  time,  and 
grasping  his  warmly  as  she  spoke. 

''  No,"  continued  Lancaster,  speaking  hoarsely, 
for  his  throat  felt  parched ;  "  I  was  not  going  to 
give  Sir  Hildebrand  cause  to  say  that  Mr.  Hen- 
ningtree had  sent  a  traitor  into  his  house  to  rob 
him  of  his  daughter.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,"  he 
added,  quickly,  "  pray  understand,  Mrs.  Henning- 
tree, that  I  do  not  mean  to  say — I  do  not  for 
a  moment  imagine  that  I  could  have  succeeded 
in  making  myself  guilty  of  such  a  treason,  if  I 
had  been  base  enough   to   have   attempted   it. 
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Miss  Artingale  would  doubtless  have  known  how 
to  treat  any  tentative  of  the  sort  as  it  would 
have  merited.  But,  for  the  sake  of  my  own 
character  in  your  eyes,  and  those  of  Mr.  Hen- 
ningtree,  I  say,  and  can  say  with  the  utmost 
truth,  that,  let  my  folly  have  been  what  it  may, 
it  has  done  no  evil  save  to  work  my  own  misery. 
I  have  never  by  word  or  look  sought  to  lead 
Miss  Artingale  to  divine  what  I  felt  for  her. 
Never,  never." 

"  My  poor,  dear,  honourable  boy,"  said  Mrs. 
Henningtree,  and  the  tears  stood  in  her  bright 
dark  eyes  as  she  said  the  words. 

"  And  it  was  hard,  very  hard,  to  be  resolute 
— to  keep  guard  on  tongue  and  eye  always, 
always,"  continued  Lancaster,  who,  now  that  his 
secret  was  told,  felt  an  infinite  comfort  in  pour- 
ing the  tale  of  his  woes  into  the  sympathising 
ears  of  the  clever,  bright,  kind,  and  friendly 
little  woman  at  his  side.  "  It  was  very  difficult. 
We  were  constantly  together,  every  day  and 
almost  every  evening.  Not,  as  you  will  believe, 
by  my  seeking,  not  by  my  will." 

''By  hers  then?"  asked  Mrs.  Henningtree, 
with  a  slight  accentuation  of  censure  in  her  tone. 

"  By  the  will  of  the  family  generally.     There 
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were  drawing-lessons  daily.  Miss  Artingale 
has  very  considerable  artistic  taste.  She  asked 
me  to  look  at  her  drawings — to  help  her.  Conld 
I  refuse  ?  They  are  all  fond  of  music.  She  and 
her  aunt,  Miss  Agnes,  both  sing.  They  wislied 
me  to  sing  with  them.  We  passed  the  evenings 
in  singing  together  more  frequently  than  not. 
Could  I  refuse  their  invitations  ?" 

"  I  think  the  imprudence  has  been  on  their 
side.  Surely  Miss  Agnes  at  least  ought  to  have 
known  the  danger  of  what  she  was  doing,"  said 
Mrs.  Henningtree. 

"  Doubtless  they  imagined  that  the  distance 
between  Miss  Artingale  and  the  poor  hired 
architect  was  as  efficient  a  protection  to  one 
party  as  it  was  to  the  other,"  said  Lancaster, 
with  somewhat  of  bitterness  in  his  tone.  "  But 
they  meant  to  be  kind,  they  acted  in  pure 
hospitality  and  kindness,"  he  added,  in  a  differ- 
ent accent ;  '^  and  nobody  has  been  to  blame, 
nobody  has  been  foolish  but  I.  Mine  has  been 
the  fault,  and  mine  the  suffering.  But  oh,  my 
dear  friend,  if  you  knew  her,  you  would  less 
wonder  at  my  weakness.  Her  beauty,  heavenly 
as  it  is,  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  unspeakable 
charm  that  belongs  to  her.    How  was  it  possible 
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to  be  with  her  as  I  have  been,  and  fail  to 
worship  her  ?" 

"  Poor  boy,  poor  boy,"  murmured  Mrs.  Hen- 
ningtree^  shaking  her  head  sadly^  and  shedding, 
as  she  did  so,  the  tears  which  filled  her  eyes  on 
to  the  sketch-book  in  her  hand. 

They  both  sat  in  perfect  silence,  for  several 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  them  Mrs.  Henning- 
tree,  looking  sideways  at  her  companion  from 
under  her  eyelashes,  said,  very  slowly — 

"  Purcell,  if  your  guess  respecting  that  young 
Mr.  Fraser  were  correct,  and  if  you  had  pushed 
it  to  its  results,  there  would  have  been  no  such 
distance  between  you  and  Mary  Artingale." 

''Ah,  my  friend,  my  friend,  if  you  are  my 
friend,  do  not  speak  of  that,"  said  Lancaster, 
holding  up  his  opened  palm  with  its  face  towards 
her,  and  turning  away  his  face.  "  If  yoa  could 
but  know,"  he  continued,  "  how  I  have  striven 
by  day  and  by  night  to  keep  that  thought  out 
of  my  mind.  But  now,  thank  heaven,  I  have 
the  strengthening  of  Mr.  Henningtree's  advice 
and  your  own  upon  that  subject — your  advice 
impartially  given.  My  line  of  duty  has  been 
made  clear  to  me.  By  God's  help  I  will  follow 
it.     What,  shall  I  show  my  love  to  her  whom  I 
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love — oh,  how  much  better  than  myself!— by 
pulHng  her  down  to  my  level,  by  bringing  ruin 
upon  all  she  loves  ?  Shall  I  do  this,  consciously 
led  to  do  so  by  no  overriding  sense  of  duty,  but 
avowedly  for  the  sake  of  pulling  her  down  till 
she  is  within  my  reach — to  be  probably  and 
most  deservedly  rewarded  by  failing  in  my 
attempt  to  seize  the  prize  of  such  villainy  ? 
Shall  I  be  guilty  of  such  atrocious  selfishness, 
and  call  it  love  ?  No,  my  friend,  it  is  not  so  that 
I  have  loved  Mary  Artingale." 

Again  there  was  a  long  pause.  Lancaster, 
his  sketch-book  having  fallen  on  the  turf  at  his 
feet,  sat  with  his  face  covered  with  his  hands. 
Mrs.  Henningtree  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in 
thought.     At  last  she  said — 

"  Purcell,  my  dear  boy,  tell  me  honestly — 
honestly/'  said  Mrs.  Henningtree,  checking 
herself ;  "  I  know  you  can  say  nothing  that  is 
not  the  very  soul  of  honesty — but  it  is  a  question 
on  which  men  are  apt  to  find  it  difficult  to  speak 
the  absolute  truth  to  their  own  secret  hearts ; 
tell  me  whether  you  have  any — the  slightest — 
suspicion  that  Mary  Artingale  has  any  regard 
for  you?" 

"  Regard  !  Beyond  the  kindness,  which  is  of 
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the  very  essence  of  her  nature,  and  which  I 
doubt  not  was  shown  to  me  all  the  more 
markedly  because  of  the  inferiority  of  my  social 
position,  I  have  no  reason  whatsoever  to  think 
that  she  cares  for  me  more  than  for  any  other  of 
those  around  her,"  said  Lancaster,  appearing  to 
speak,  as  indeed  he  was  speaking,  the  very  truth 
that  was  in  him,  as  far  as  he  knew  it. 

"  Not  more,  for  instance,  than  for  Mr.  Felix 
Farland  ?"  said  Mrs.  Henningtree,  not  very 
wisely,  perhaps,  in  the  interest  of  the  man  to 
whom  she  was  speaking,  and  for  whose  welfare 
she  was  so  truly  anxious — and  rather  following 
out  aloud  the  current  of  her  own  thoughts  than 
thinking  of  influencing  his. 

"  Mr.  Felix  Farland  is,  as  report  says,  the 
man  to  whom  she  is  to  be  married;  and  the 
marriage  is,  I  believe,  considered  by  every  one  to 
be  an  eminently  well-assorted  one.  I  trust  to 
heaven  that  Miss  Artingale  regards  him  very 
far  otherwise  than  she  can  ever  have  thought  of 
me,"  said  Lancaster,  earnestly. 

*'It  is  the  wish  of  one  who  really  loves  her 
better  than  he  loves  himself — if  such  a  marriage 
is  to  be.  Well  assorted?  Does  it  seem  to 
you,  Purcell,  to   be   a  well-assorted   marriage? 
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Put  yourself  out  of  a  lover's,  and  into  a  father's 
place.  If  you  bad  such  a  daughter  as  Mary 
Artingale,  would  you  think  that  you  were  doing 
well  for  her  in  giving  her  to  such  a  one  as  good, 
honest,  kind-natured  Felix  Farland  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Henningtree. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  hardly  a  right  to 
ask  myself  such  questions — or  at  least  that  it  is 
not  wise  to  ask  them.  This  at  least  I  am 
thoroughly  well  persuaded  of,  that  Miss  Artin- 
gale will  not  marry  any  man  whom  she  does  not 
love." 

"  So  I  am  inclined  to  think,"  said  Mrs. 
Henningtree,  and  then  there  was  another  long 
pause. 

**I  suppose,"  resumed  Mrs.  Henningtree,  "that 
you  do  not  wish  that  what  you  have  told  me 
should  be  kept  a  secret  from  my  husband.  I 
have  no  secrets  from  him.  And  you  know  how 
sincerely  he  loves  you,  Purcell." 

"  No,"  said  Lancaster,  sadly  ;  "  I  wish  that  he 
should  know  what  I  have  said  to  you.  I  should 
like  him  to  know  that  I  have  striven  hard  to  do 
my  duty,  and  to  merit  the  confidence  he  placed 
in  me  when  he  sent  me  to  Artingale." 

"  You  have  done  your  duty  uprightly,  honestly, 
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nobly,  Purcell ;  and  Henningtree  will  feel  it  no 
less  strongly  than  I  do.  He  will  know  how  to 
appreciate  your  self-sacrifice  worthily,  depend 
upon  it.  But,  Purcell,  will  you  return  to 
Artingale?"  asked  Mrs.  Henningtree,  with  a 
deeply  pitying  look  in  her  sad  eyes. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Henningtree,  I  shall  return  on 
Monday  to  Artingale.  I  shall,  I  trust,  complete 
my  task  there.  How  can  I  do  otherwise  ?  On 
what  avowed  ground  can  I  desert  it  ?  Shall  I 
say  that  I  am  so  stricken  with  love  for  my 
employer's  daughter,  that  my  own  peace  of  mind 
requires  me  to  leave  her  neighbourhood.  No,  I 
will  finish  my  task.  And  do  not  fear,  dear, 
kind  Mrs.  Henningtree,  that  I  shall  fail  in  the 
line  of  conduct  I  have  prescribed  for  myself. 
Do  not  imagine  that  I  shall  be  led  into  saying 
or  doing  by  word  or  look  aught  that  you  or  Mr. 
Henningtree  could  disapprove,"  said  Lancaster, 
sadly. 

"  It  is  a  martyrdom  for  you,  my  poor  boy, 
a  long  martyrdom,"  said  Mrs.  Henningtree, 
looking  at  him  affectionately. 

"It  is  the  punishment  of  my  folly  and  pre- 
sumption, and,  please  heaven,  I  will  bear  it  to 
the  end.     Yes,  Mrs.  Henningtree,  I  shall  return 
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to   Artingale    on   the    day   after    to-morrow," 
he  said. 

"  Can  jou  attempt  to  make  this  drawing  ?" 
she  said,  looking  at  the  closed  sketch-book  in 
her  hand ;  "if  you  can,  your  purposes  are 
steadier  than  mine.  I  can  do  no  more  drawing 
to-day." 

''  I  am  afraid  I  must  give  it  up,"  said  Lan- 
caster; "  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  sa^/ing  so,  but 
I  should  only  spoil  it.  I  must  do  it  for  Miss  Agnes 
at  some  future  time.     Shall  we  return  home  ?" 

"  Yes,  let  us  go.  I  want  to  see  Henningtree, 
and  talk  to  him.  Go  you  and  take  a  stroll  by 
yourself,  my  dear  boy,  and  try  to  compose  your 
mind,"  said  his  friend. 

"  Do  not  let  Mr.  Henningtree  speak  to  me  of 
this  folly,"  said  Lancaster ;  "  I  am  too  much 
ashamed  of  it.  I  am  glad  that  I  found  courage  to 
confess  myself  to  you,"  he  added,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "  glad  too  that  he  should  know  what  you 
will  tell  him ;  but  I  shrink  from  talking  of  it 
even  with  one  so  kind  as  he  is." 

So  Lancaster  walked  with  Mrs.  Henningtree 
to  the  door  of  her  home  in  the  close,  and  parting 
with  her  there,  went  off  for  a  stroll  by  himself 
up  to  a  celebrated  point  of  view  above  the  city 
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to  the  north-east,  from  which  the  eye  ranges 
over  the  magnificent  woods  of  Lindisfarn  Chase 
in  one  direction,  and  over  the  city  and  the  valley 
of  the  Sill,  extending  and  widening  away  towards 
Sillmouth,  in  the  other  direction. 

Mrs.  Henningtree  found  her  husband  at  home, 
and,  making  him  come  with  her  to  her  own  little 
sanctum,  told  him  all  that  Lancaster  had  con- 
fessed to  her,  not  without  an  abundant  comment 
of  admiration  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
behaved. 

"  Yes,  and  he  will  do  so  to  the  end.  I  have 
no  fear  of  him.  But  I  think,  as  he  says,  that  he 
must  go  back  to  Artingale.  It  would  be  most 
disadvantageous  to  him  in  every  way  to  abandon 
his  work  in  the  middle.  And  completed,  as  he 
will  complete  it,  it  will  go  far  towards  making 
him  a  professional  reputation.  And  he  will  get 
over  it,  Miriam.  Yes,  poor  fellow,  it  is  bitter 
enough  just  now,  no  doubt.  But  hard  work  is 
the  best  cure  for  such  sores — especially  success- 
ful work.     He  will  get  over  it." 

"  As  you  would  have  got  over  it,  Cyril,  if  a 
certain  silly  little  woman  had  taken  it  into  her 
head  to  say  'no'  instead  of  'yes,'  I  suppose," 
said  Miriam,  looking  into  his  eyes. 
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"  Yes,  as  I  suppose  I  should  have  got  over  it, 
Miriam — but  not  quite  as  he  will.  It  is  a  malady 
that,  like  some  others,  is  apt  to  be  less  dangerous 
in  early  youth  than  at  a  more  advanced  time  of 
life.  He  will  recover  to  love  again.  I  should 
have  recovered,  but  not,  I  think,  to  love  else- 
where. For  all  that  I  am  sorry  for  him  with 
all  my  heart,  poor  fellow." 

''  And  he  has  behaved  well,  Cyril,  has  he 
not  ?"  said  his  wife,  looking  up  at  him  as  he 
stood  up  to  go  back  to  his  study. 

"  Indeed  he  has.  I  don't  know  what  would 
have  happened,  upon  my  word,  if  he  had  be- 
haved less  well,  and  made  love  to  the  heiress  of 
all  the  ArtingaJe  acres,  and  all  the  Artingale 
family  pride." 

"  Perhaps  Mary  Artingale  is  not  the  heiress 
to  the  latter,"  said  Mrs.  Henningtree.  "  I'll  tell 
you  what,  Cyril,"  she  added,  as  he  stood  with 
his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door,  '^  I  shall  have 
the  picture  that  is  to  hang  over  that  door  there. 
I'd  double  the  wager  with  all  my  heart.  Mary 
Artingale  will  never  marry  Felix  Farland,  you 
mark  my  words." 

"  We  shall  see.  But  we  may  be  satisfied  if 
only  she  does  not  run  off  with  our  young  friend, 
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or  he  with  her,"  said  Mr.  Henningtree,  leaving 
the  room  as  he  spoke. 

On  the  following  evening,  the  Sunday,  as 
Mrs.  Henningtree  was  bidding  Lancaster  good- 
bye (for  the  "  Hero  "  was  a  very  matutinal  hero, 
and  Lancaster  was  to  leave  the  house  on  the 
Monday  morning  before  the  mistress  of  it  would 
be  up),  she  found  an  opportunity  of  saying  a 
few  words  to  him.  She  told  him  how  cordially 
Mr.  Henningtree  had  approved  of  his  conduct ; 
how  right  he  thought  him  in  sticking  to  his 
task ;  counselled  him  to  seek  his  heart-cure  from 
putting  it  wholly  into  his  work  ;  urged  him  by 
all  means  to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
running  over  to  Sillchester  for  another  visit; 
and  so  left  him  with  some  little  ray  of  comfort 
in  his  heart. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A    DRAWING-LESSON. 

Lancaster  returned  to  Artingale  with  the  full 
feeling  that  a  great  and  arduous  struggle  lay 
before  him,  and  with  the  strong  determination 
to  fight  the  fight  with  himself  and  to  be  victorious 
in  it.  He  very  fervently  and  sincerely  thanked 
God  that  his  only  would  be  the  suffering  in  this 
hard  battle ;  that  no  word,  no  act,  no  look  of  his 
had  done  aught  to  cause  Miss  Artingale  to  have 
any  part  in  the  fight,  or  in  the  pain  of  it.  Yery 
sincerely  he  would  have  believed,  could  such  a 
fact  have  been  whispered  in  his  ear,  that  it 
would  have  increased  his  wretchedness  tenfold 
to  be  told,  what  the  reader  of  the  foregoing 
pages  well  knows  to  be  the  truth,  that  Miss 
Artingale  would  share  to  the  full  in  all  the  pain 
that  was  to  result  from  the  line  of  conduct  which 
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he  had  determined  to  follow ;  that  life  contem- 
plated without  reference  to  him  would  seem  as 
blank  and  desolate  to  her  as  did  the  future  to 
him  ;  that  her  drawing  would  be  worthless  in 
her  eyes  were  it  not  to  be  shown  to  him,  and 
crowned  by  his  applause  ;  that  music  would  have 
no  charm  for  her  ears  if  he  were  not  to  share 
the  charm  ;  that  her  every  pursuit  and  occupation 
was  carried  on  habitually,  tacitly,  and  often 
hardly  consciously,  but  none  the  less  really,  with 
reference  to  him.  Oh  !  twofold  misery,  to  have 
known  that  the  impassable  gulf  which  separated 
them  must  cause  as  much  misery  to  her  as  to 
him.  Lancaster,  I  say,  would  have  been  wholly 
sincere  in  thus  supposing  and  thus  judging 
himself.  But  what  observer  of  the  human  heart 
does  not  know,  that  to  have  been  told  all  this 
would  have  been  to  him  the  most  exquisite 
delight  that  it  is  possible  for  a  human  heart  to 
feel ;  that  it  would  have  seemed  to  him  that 
comforted  by  that  knowledge  he  would  have 
been  quite  infinitely  more  able  to  face  the  misery 
of  giving  her  up  ? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  heart  is  always  des- 
perately wicked  ;  but  for  deceitfulness  ! 

Lancaster    was    fully    persuaded,    however, 
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whether  for  rejoicing  or  for  the  reverse,  that 
none  of  all  this  was  the  case ;  that  no  Diana  was 
ever  more  fancy  free  (at  least  as  regarded  him) 
than  Mary  Artingale  ;  and  that  his  alone  would 
be  the  struggle,  and  the  sorrow,  and  the  pain. 
The  path  marked  out  for  him  by  honour  was 
clear ;  and  tread  it  he  would,  firmly  and  without 
swerving,  though  his  heart  should  break  in  the 
doing  of  it.  "  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so 
much,"  he  whispered  to  his  aching  hearty  in  the 
immortal  words  of  our  old  poet,  ''  I  could  not 
love  thee,  dear,  so  much,  loved  I  not  honour 
more." 

Had  there  been  any  faint  lurking  hope  con- 
cealing itself  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  when  he 
went  to  Sillchester,  that  he  might  have  been 
exaggerating  to  himself  the  evils  that  would  be 
caused  by  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  win  the 
heart  of  Mary  Artingale,  that  the  friends,  whose 
kindness  and  whose  judgment  he  trusted  so 
completely,  would,  perchance,  have  taken  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  matter,  and  suggested  that 
"  Love  should  still  be  lord  of  all,"  or  any  such 
romantic  world  theory  of  similar  tenour ;  that 
hope  —  which  had  never  dared  to  betray  its 
existence  by  an   avowed  suggestion — was   now 
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at  all  events  dead.  There  was  no  possibility  of 
illusion.  Honour  absolutely  required  him  so  to 
guard  his  every  word  and  act,  as  to  render  his 
presence  as  little  capable  of  producing  possible 
evil  to  Mary  Ar  tin  gale  as  that  of  any  one  of  her 
father's  servants.  And  this,  come  what  might, 
he  was,  by  God's  assistance,  steadfastly  purposed 
to  do. 

He  returned  also  fully  purposed  to  say  no 
further  word  anent  the  suspicions  which  had 
been  raised  in  his  mind  respecting  the  legitimacy 
of  the  present  holder  of  the  Artingale  title  and 
property.  He  was  fully  persuaded  that  Eraser, 
if  not  stirred  up  on  the  subject,  would  never  give 
it  another  thought.  He  did  not  forget  that  he 
had  had  reason  to  suspect  that  Jonas  Hathaway 
had  been  making  inquiries  of  a  nature  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  in  some  way  or  other  he 
had  conceived  an  idea  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  had  suggested  itself  to  him.  And  he 
took  an  opportunity  very  shortly  after  his  return 
of  ascertaining  from  Bertha  that  the  young 
attorney  had  taken  no  further  step,  as  far  as  she 
was  aware,  in  the  matter.  He  had  not  appeared 
at  the  cottage  again ;  and  there  was  in  this 
reason  to  hope  that  he,  if  indeed  he  were  engaged 
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on  the  quest  Lancaster  had  imagined,  had  not 
been  able  to  see  his  way  to  any  successful  inter- 
ference with  matters  at  Artingale  as  they  stood 
at  present. 

And  the  fact  was  indeed  that  such  was  much 
about  the  case.  Dr.  Hathaway  had,  as  his  son 
foresaw  that  he  probably  would  do,  made  the 
attempt  to  ascertain  whether  any  clue  to  the 
real  facts  of  the  case  could  be  obtained  from 
Lady  Lavinia.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  relief 
to  the  Doctor  to  have  any  subject  on  which  he 
could  spin  out  the  quantity  of  chat  he  was  expected 
to  furnish  daily  in  his  patient's  chamber.  Her 
doctor's  visit  was  Lady  Lavinia's  sole  dissipation ; 
and  she  looked  forward  to  the  daily  recurrence 
of  it  as  to  the  one  interesting  point  in  thef  our-and- 
twenty  hours.  Yery  small  talk  on  any  subject 
sufficed  her,  poor  lady,  as  the  desired  relaxation 
of  her  mind,  after  the  important  subject  of  her 
symptoms  for  the  day  had  been  disposed  of. 
And  the  doctor  found  it  perfectly  easy  to  lead 
up  to  the  subject  on  which  he  wished  her  to 
speak.  Nor  was  she  at  all  averse  to  talk 
upon  it. 

But  it  was  very  clear  that  she  had  nothing  of 
any  moment  to  tell.     Her  readiness  to  talk  on 
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the  subject  of  the  late  Sir  George  and  his  recorded 
doings,  duly  reported  by  the  doctor  to  Mr.  Jonas, 
was  of  itself  to  the  acute  mind  of  that  gentleman 
strong  evidence  that  there  was  nothing  of  what 
he  wanted  to  hear  to  be  told.  Yet  it  was  clear 
that  the  Lady  Lavinia  had  heard  much  gossip 
about  her  husband's  father.  She  had  heard  that 
he  had  been  a  very  wicked  man,  a  wild  spend- 
thrift, who  had  brought  the  property  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  She  had  heard  tales  of  sad 
profligacy,  at  which  she  hinted  with  such  am- 
biguities and  reticences  as  the  proprieties  of  the 
case  required,  in  her  talk  with  the  doctor^  but 
evidently  no  word  that  could  lead  to  any  con- 
firmation of  the  suspicions  which  Mr.  Jonas  had 
conceived. 

And  though  perhaps  these  disappointing 
reports  did  not  induce  Mr.  Jonas  to  put  the 
matter  entirely  out  of  his  mind,  they  had  the 
effect  of  so  far  dulling  his  hopes,  and  destroying 
the  scent,  as  to  prevent  him  from  taking  any 
further  immediate  steps  in  the  matter. 

As  for  George,  his  mind,  as  Lancaster  had 
anticipated,  was  far  too  full  of  other  things  to 
permit  him  to  give  what  had  appeared  to  him 
so  completely  a  cock-and-bull  story  a  moment's 
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thought.  All  had  been  going  on  to  perfection 
between  him  and  Bertha.  For  once  indeed  the 
course  of  true  love  seemed  to  be  running  with 
complete  smoothness.  He  was  more  in  love 
than  ever,  and  Bertha  lived  but  in  the  light  of 
his  eyes,  bridging  over  the  intervals  between 
such  moments  of  real  life  as  best  she  might,  by 
hybernating  periods  of  paler  existence,  during 
which  the  recollection  of  that  light  served  to 
keep  her  soul  alive.  But  it  was  a  pleasant  and 
a  very  happy  time ;  so  pleasant  that  Bertha 
could  not  find  in  her  heart  to  regret  that  it 
should  be  prolonged ;  and  even  George  himself, 
though  he  grumbled  at  the  prolongation,  could 
not  but  admit  to  himself  that  he  was  passing  the 
happiest  days  of  his  existence.  He  grumbled 
nevertheless  at  the  prolongation  of  them ;  but 
Bertha  was  firm  on  this  one  point.  She  would 
not  consent  to  be  married  till  George  had  duly 
written  to  his  grandmother,  and  had  received 
letters  from  her  containing  her  consent  to  and 
approbation  of  the  match.  And  in  those  days 
the  postal  communication  between  New  and  Old 
England  was  by  no  means  so  rapid  as  it  has 
since  become. 

Still,  however,  the  business   which   detained 
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Fraser  in  England  did  not  seem  yet  to  be  coming 
to  a  conclusion.  Delays  of  the  most  provoking 
nature,  which  nevertheless  did  not  appear  to 
have  the  effect  of  provoking  him,  arose.  It  was 
wonderful  with  what  good  temper  he  bore 
them. 

Lancaster  threw  himself  with  all  his  soul — or 
at  least  with  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  call  his 
own — into  his  work.  Still,  however,  there  was 
the  daily  drawing-lesson ;  how  could  he  avoid 
it?  and  still  on  very  many  days  the  evening 
singing  party ;  how  could  he  escape  from  it  ? 
And  it  was,  as  he  had  complained  to  Mrs.  Hen- 
ningtree,  very,  very  hard  to  act  up  to  the  spirit 
of  his  determination. 

It  soon  became,  indeed,  apparent  that  he  had 
not  the  needful  skill  to  do  so,  without  letting 
Mary  perceive  a  change  in  his  manner.  It  was 
a  slight  one,  such  as  no  eyes  or  ears  not 
sharpened  on  this  point  as  hers  were  could 
probably  have  detected.  But  Mary  detected  it, 
and  was  sorely  puzzled  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  it.  Was  her  master  dissatisfied  with  her 
progress  in  her  drawing  ?  At  all  events  he 
seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  devote  the  mid- 
day hour  in  his  studio  more  exclusively  to  the 
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professed  object  of  Mary's  visit  to  it.  There 
was  also  an  increased  gravity  in  the  tone  of  his 
criticism  on  her  artistic  doings,  which  seemed  to 
mark  the  dissatisfaction  of  an  nn successful 
teacher.  Surely  his  manner  was  changed.  In 
the  evening  too,  when  they  sang  together,  he 
seemed  to  assume  an  air  of  being  there  to  do  as 
he  was  bid  ;  and  appeared  altogether  constrained 
and  stiff,  in  a  way  that  she  had  not  been  con- 
scious of  before.  Could  his  visit  to  Sillchester 
be  connected  in  any  way  with  this  change  of 
manner  ?     What  could  be  the  meaning  of  it  ? 

Mary  found  herself  thinking  a  good  deal 
what  could  be  the  meaning  of  it.  Her  specula- 
tions on  the  subject  had  even  interest  enough  in 
them  to  keep  her  awake  at  night.  Pshaw ! 
what  did  it  signify  whether  Mr.  Lancaster's 
manner  was  a  little  more  one  thing  or  a  little 
more  the  other  ?  She  told  herself  that  it  really 
signified  so  little  that  she  would  think  no  more 
about  it.  And  having  come  to  this  resolution, 
she  found  herself,  on  retiring  to  her  chamber 
after  their  next  singing  meeting,  not  only  lying 
awake  to  think  of  and  analyse  every  word  that 
Lancaster  had  spoken,  and  every  tone  of  his 
voice  in  speaking  it,  but  wetting  the  pillow  on 
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which  the  pretty  puzzling  head  was  lying  with 
silently  trickling  tears. 

And  then  came  the  question,  what  did  this 
strange  conduct  on  her  part  mean  ?  What  was 
come  to  her,  that  she  could  not  but  be  conscious 
that  what  this  man  said,  and  did,  and  looked, 
had  come  to  be  with  her  the  matter  of  most 
interest  to  her  in  her  life  ?  Surely  she  was  as 
strangely  or  more  strangely  changed  than  he  ? 
What  could  be  the  meaning  of  these  things  ? 

Possibly  Mary's  self-examination  may  have 
led  her  to  some  more  or  less  accurately  correct 
discovery  of  the  truth.  It  may  have  been  that 
she  detected  the  secret  of  her  own  heart,  and 
discovered  that  she  was  beginning  to  love  this 
man.  But  it  is  certain  that  her  manner  also 
towards  him  began  to  change,  became  more 
reserved,  less  frankly  gay,  and  marked,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  by  capricious  fits  of  what  he 
took  to  be  displeasure. 

And  then  the  tempter  whispered  to  him  that 
it  could  not  be  necessary  or  right  for  him  to 
behave  to  her  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  her 
to  resent  his  rudeness.  Surely  mere  civility 
required  that  he  should  soften  from  his  too  great 
rigidity  towards  her.     But  at  the  bottom  of  his 
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heart  he  knew  that  it  was  the  tempter  that 
whispered  these  suggestions  in  his  ear,  and  he 
sternly  bade  him  to  get  behind  him. 

Thus  it  was  brought  about — with  a  view  of 
providing  against  the  evils  that  might  arise 
from  love  between  Mary  Artingale  and  Purcell 
Lancaster — that  both  of  them  spent  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  hours  out  of  each  four-and- 
twenty  in  thinking  about  and  minutely  comment- 
ing on  each  word  and  look  of  the  other.  I  do 
not  think  that  either  party  found  that  this  course 
of  reo:imen  answered  the  end  intended.  But 
for  all  that,  Purcell  remained  true  as  steel  to 
his  resolution,  let  the  fox  beneath  his  cloak  bite 
as  fiercely  as  he  might,  and  gave  no  sign  of 
what  he  felt,  unless  that  new  reservedness  of 
manner  which  has  been  spoken  of  may  be  con- 
sidered as  such. 

At  last  one  day — it  was  about  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  after  Lancaster's  return  from  Sillchester 
— Mary  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  deter- 
mined to  reproach  "  her  drawing  master,"  with 
his  changed  manner  towards  her. 

She  came  with  her  sketch-book  in  her  hand, 
and  with  her  usual  tap  at  his  study  door,  at  the 
usual  time,  about  a  quarter  before  two  o'clock. 
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Lancaster  bowed  gravely,  placed  a  chair  for  her 
— the  studio  now  boasted  more  of  them  than 
the  one  solitary  seat  which  had  constituted  all 
its  sitting  accommodation  in  the  first  days  of 
his  tenancy — and  gravely  took  the  book  from 
her  hand,  and  set  himself  to  examine  what  she 
had  that  morning  done. 

"  You  find  a  great  deal  that  is  bad  in  my 
morning's  work,  I  see,  Mr.  Lancaster,  by  the 
way  you  look  at  it,"  said  she,  poutingly. 

"  Not  so.  Miss  Artingale ;  there  are  some 
things  that  need  correction ;  but  I  think  you 
are  making  progress/'  said  Lancaster,  with  cold 
gravity. 

"  I  cannot  find  that  I  do.  In  fact^  I  think 
that  my  recent  attempts  have  been  worse  than 
some  of  the  old  ones.  And,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  Mr.  Lancaster,  I  have  thought  that 
you  perceived  that  they  were  so,"  said  Miss 
Mary. 

"  Nay,  Miss  Artingale  ;  why  should  you  sup- 
pose that  ?  One  drawing  will  often  be  better 
than  another  —  there  are  a  hundred  chance 
reasons  why  it  may  be  so ;  but  on  the  whole  I 
do  think  that  you  are  making  progress." 

"I  did  think  so    too.     But  lately — I — have 
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seen  that  you  were  less  pleased  than  you  used 
to  be  with  my  work.  Perhaps  you  are  getting 
tired  of  the  thankless  task  of  instructing  such  a 
dull  pupil,"  said  Mary,  blushing,  and  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  floor. 

Lancaster  turned  his  face  quickly  from  the 
drawing  at  which  he  had  been  looking  towards 
her,  and  saw  her  standing  like  a  chidden  school- 
girl, with  downcast  face,  and  an  expression  of 
pouting,  half-pettish  trouble  on  the  features,  and 
thought  that  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
lovely  before. 

<•(  Yery  far  from  that,  I  do  assure  you.  Miss 
Artingale,"  he  said,  in  warmer  and  more  im- 
pulsive tones  than  he  had  in  all  these  last  past 
days  used  in  speaking  to  her.  But  he  recovered 
himself  immediately,  and  added,  in  cold  grave 
accents :  "  I  am  happy,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
it  in  my  power  to  be  of  any  use  to  any  membei 
of  the  family.  If  you  will  favour  me  with  your 
attention  I  will  point  out  to  you  what  I  think 
might  be  better  in  this  sketch." 

Mary  looked  from  under  her  long  eyelashes 
at  him,  with  a  half-wondering,  half-reproachful 
look ;  and  he  thought — he  thought,  but  he 
could  not  be  sure — how  he  tried  afterwards  to 
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recollect  whether  it  were  so  or  not  I — he  thought 
that  he  saw  a  tear  upon  her  cheek. 

^^  I  had  a  bit  of  india-rubber  here/'  he  mut- 
tered ;  "  pardon  me,  one  moment ;  it  must  be 
among  all  these  things  on  this  table,"  he  said, 
hastily  turning  aside  to  a  corner  of  the  room, 
and  searching  for  the  missing  bit  of  india-rub- 
ber, with  his  head  down,  in  the  corner.  Nor 
did  he  succeed  in  finding  it  till  he  had  recovered 
sufficient  command  over  his  face  and  voice  to 
feel  safe  that  he  should  not  betray  himself. 
"  Ah !  here  it  is,"  he  said,  then  returning  to 
the  desk  on  which  the  sketch-book  was  lying. 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  the  india-rubber  is  what  is 
most  needed/'  said  Mary,  with  childish  pettish- 
ness  ;  "  I  am  sure  it  will  all  have  to  be  rubbed 
out.  I  think  you  want  to  rub  out  more  than 
my  bad  drawing  of  this  morning,  Mr.  Lancaster ; 
you  want  to  rub  out  all  the  pleasant  lessons  we 
have  had  together." 

Lancaster  thought  that  his  minute  of  retire- 
ment in  the  corner  had  sufficed  to  enable  him  to 
hold  in  due  check  whatever  emotions  might 
assail  him.  But  Mary  was  trying  him  very 
hardly,  almost  too  hardly  for  his  endurance. 
He  would  fain  have  hid  his  face  again  on  some 
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other  pretext.  But  with  a  great  effort  he  com- 
manded himself  enough  to  say,  with  a  sort  of 
stony  composure — 

"  Not  so,  Miss  Artingale,  if  the  lessons  have 
been  of  any  profit  to  you,"  putting  an  accent  on 
the  word  profit,  as  if  to  mark  its  antagonism  to 
"pleasure,''  and  to  show  that  the  latter  was  not 
to  be  recognized  as  having  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter. 

"  I  used  to  like  them  very  much  before — before 
you  were  so — so — severe  with  me.  But  I  see 
that  you  are  not  satisfied  with  me.  And  I 
know  that  that  drawing  is  not  well  done — not 
even  as  well  as  I  can  do,  for  I  was  so  inter- 
rupted and  tormented.  Mr.  Felix  Farland 
would  keep  bothering  me.  And  I  wished  him 
at  Jericho  ;  for  I  was  thinking  all  the  time  of 
what  you  would  say  to  my  drawing,"  she  said, 
as  if  she  really  was  on  the  point  of  bursting 
into  tears. 

If  I  yield  an  inch — the  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch,  thought  Lancaster  to  himself,  I  am  lost. 
Now  is  the  moment  for  courage.  I  must  be 
hard,  hard  as  flint. 

"  But,  if  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  so. 
Miss  Artingale,  what  I  should  recommend  as  an 
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artist  would  be  that  you  should,  while  at  work, 
think  only  of  the  work — only  of  the  features  of 
the  scene  you  are  drawing — without  any  re- 
ference to  the  persons  who  are  to  see  the  drawing 
afterwards." 

Now  the  tears  were  very  palpably  on  Mary 
Artingale's  cheeks.  But  it  was  possible  to 
attribute  them  to  other  feelings  of  mortification 
than  any  specially  personal  to  her  drawing 
master. 

"  Give  me  my  sketch,"  she  said,  putting  out 
her  hand  to  the  book ;  "  I  will  not  let  you  see 
that  drawing ;  it  is  too  bad.  I  will  do  it  over 
again  before  I  show  it  to  you.  I  won't  have 
any  lesson  to-day.  I  don't  feel  in  a  humour  for 
it,  and  should  not  profit  by  it." 

She  took  her  book  from  the  desk  on  which 
it  was  lying  as  she  spoke,  and  turned  towards 
the  door  of  the  little  room.  For  a  moment 
Lancaster  made  no  reply,  but  stood  gazing  at 
her  with  a  look  of  dreamy  speculation  and 
infinite  sadness  in  his  eyes.  Then,  suddenly 
recovering  himself,  as  conscience  told  him  that 
even  so,  and  even  then  he  was  running  risk  of 
losing  the  battle  he  had  been  fighting  so  hard 
to  win,  he  said — 
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"  As  you  please^  Miss  Artingale.  In  any 
case,  I  shall  be  perfectly  ready  and  most  happy 
to  see  it  whenever  you  choose  to  show  it  to  me, 
an^l,  as  always,  to  give  you  the  small  benefit  of 
any  suggestion  I  may  have  to  offer." 

''  Very  well,  Mr.  Lancaster.  I  will  do  it 
again ;  and  will  hope  that  this  time  I  may  not 
be  disturbed  at  my  work  by  Mr.  Farland's  as- 
siduities." 

Lancaster  stepped  to  the  door  to  open  it  for 
her,  and  bowed  formally  as  she  passed  out. 

'^  And,  oh,  Mr.  Lancaster,  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten to  say  that  my  aunt  desired  me  to  ask 
you,  if  you  have  no  other  engagement,  to  drink 
tea  with  us,  and  have  some  music  afterwards — 
as  usual,"  she  added,  after  a  slight  pause  before 
the  last  words. 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  obey  her  summons. 
Good  morning,  Miss  Artingale/'  said  Lancaster. 

And  so  the  "  drawing-lesson  "  was  at  an  end. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SELF-EXAMINATION. 

If  the  little  scene  which  has  been  described  in 
the  last  chapter  had  been  felt  by  Miss  Artingale 
to  have  had  the  effect  of  unfitting  her  for  profit- 
ing by  her  drawing-lesson,  Lancaster  had  been 
effectually  disabled  by  the  violence  of  the  emo- 
tions and  the  struggle  he  had  undergone  from 
turning  the  afternoon  to  any  good  account  over 
his  plans  and  estimates.  So  he  pulled  his  hat 
over  his  brow,  and  turning  the  key  of  his  little 
studio  behind  him,  left  the  Castle  by  passing 
through  the  ruined  chapel,  which  was  the  route 
by  which  he  was  wont,  as  I  think  was  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  page,  to  come  to  and  go 
from  his  work,  so  as  to  need  the  intervention  of 
no  servant  to  open  to  him ;  and,  setting  his  face 
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northwards  towards  Billmoutli,  started  for  a 
solitary  stroll. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  what  was  the 
subject  of  his  meditations.  He  hardly  knew 
whether  he  was  contented  or  discontented  with 
himself.  Assuredly  he  had  struggled  hard  and 
had  fought  well.  Assuredly  he  had  been  ruled 
in  all  that  he  had  said,  and  in  all  that  he  had 
left  unsaid,  solely  by  the  thought  of  what  duty 
and  high  honour  required  of  him,  disregarding 
the  pain.  Assuredly  if  Mr.  Henningtree  and 
Miriam  could  have  been  by  unseen,  and  have 
heard  and  seen  all  that  had  passed,  they  would 
have  accorded  him  their  praise.  But  yet  he 
was  not  wholly  contented  with  himself,  and  very 
rebelliously  discontented  with  fate  and  fortune. 

He  was  not  wholly  contented  with  his  con- 
duct towards  Miss  Artingale  during  their  recent 
interview.  On  looking  back  to  it — considering 
word  by  word  all  that  he  had  said,  and  all  that 
she  had  said — it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  been 
little  less  than  brutal  to  her.  He  had  so  spoken 
as  to  bring  the  tears  into  her  eyes.  He  was  sure — 
he  was  almost  quite  sure — that  he  had  seen  tears 
on  those  lovely  cheeks.  That  he  should  have 
distressed   her — have   made    her   weep    by   his 
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savage  crossness  !  He  had  been  a  brute — notbing 
short  of  a  brute. 

And  yet  what  was  he  to  have  done  ?  What 
sort  of  language  was  he  to  use  ?  What  shade 
of  bearing  and  manner  to  adopt  ?  He  was  a 
boor.  What !  could  he  not  behave  like  a  cour- 
teous gentleman,  without  giving  the  lady  to 
understand  that  he  was  in  love  with  her  ?  He 
had  no  facility — no  talent  for  such  management. 
How  much  better  she  had  behaved !  She  had 
no  difficulty  in  bearing  herself  like  one  as 
wholly  fancy  free,  as  completely  heart-whole  as 
maiden  need  wish,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
behaving  herself  courteously  —  courteously  ! 
pshaw !  with  a  sweetness  and  grace  of  manner 
that  must  needs  captivate  any  heart ! 

Ah !  heaven !  What  a  peerless  darling  she 
was !  Was  it  not  enough  to  melt  a  heart  of  stone — 
the  gentle  reproach  in  her  voice  and  eye  when  she 
had  accused  him  of  being  less  kind  to  her  than 
formerly  ?  But  he  had  not  been  melted.  He 
had  been  a  stock,  a  stone — harder  than  a  stone  ! 
He  had  made  her  cry  by  his  unkindness  ! — 
Ha ! — What  ?  —  Yes  !  she  did  cry  —  cry  for 
his  unkindness  !  What  if — Bah  !  Bah !  Bah  ! 
Yet  she  did  cry  !     Do  high-born  maidens  usually 
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cry  if  their  drawing-masters  speak  coldly  to 
them  ? — if  they  are  less  than  kind  to  them  ? 
Scarcely  so,  surely.  And  then  when  she 
sought  to  excuse  the  shortcomings  of  her  draw- 
ing by  telling  him  that  she  had  been  disturbed 
by  the  troublesome  presence  of  young  Farland. 
Why  need  she  have  told  him  that  ?  She  re- 
curred to  it  a  second  time.  The  stupid  oaf  had 
tormented  her  when  she  was  thinking  all  the  time 
what  he — what  he,  Purcell  Lancaster — would 
say  to  her  drawing  !  Why,  that  was  saying  that 
she  was  thinking  of  him  all  the  time !  Bah ! 
Fool !  fool !  She  was  thinking  of  her  drawing. 
What  of  that?  and  Lancaster  stopped  in  his 
walk,  stamped  his  heel  into  the  ground,  and  cut 
down  the  unoffending  wild  flowers  with  his 
stick,  as  the  thronging  thoughts  rushed  through 
his  brain.  And  yet — and  yet — (his  thought 
went  on) — yet  the  words  did  mean  that — 
'  thinking  what  /  should  say.'  She  was  think- 
ing of  me  all  the  time  that  blockhead  was 
trying  to  make  her  think  of  him !  And  she 
told  me  that  this  was  so  ! — told  me  so  with 
tears  in  her  sweet  eyes,  brought  there  by  my 
cold  words ! 

"  What  if — what   if  I  be  not  indifferent   to 
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her  !"  His  lips  shaped  the  words  slowly  and 
tremblingly,  though  scarcely  any  breath  passed 
them  to  form  a  sound,  and  the  expression  of  his 
face  had  as  much  of  terror  as  of  joy  in  it  as  the 
thought  fashioned  itself  in  his  mind,  "  What 
if — oh  !  heaven  ! — what  if  even  now — even 
at  this  hour,  she  loves  me  !" 

He  threw  himself  at  length  upon  the  tarf,  and 
closed  his  eyes,  while  his  mind  was  striving  to 
compass  the  immensity  of  that  thought,  and  of 
the  sequel  thoughts  it  brought  after  it. 

"  Can  it  be  true  ?  if  it  should  be  true,  oh, 
earth !  oh,  world !  how  new,  how  fair,  how 
freshly  clothed  would  you  seem  to  me  !  But  if 
it  could  be  true — what ! — God,  who  sees  my 
heart,  knows  that  I  have  not  been  false — not 
guilty  in  this !  I  spoke  truly  to  my  good  friend 
at  Sillchester.  I  did  speak  truly !  I  have 
not  sought  to  win  the  love  of  this  peerless  girl 
— of  this  star  above  me !  I  have  known  her 
place  above,  and  mine  below !  I  have  not 
used  thus  basely,  to  bring  sorrow  on  her  and 
hers,  the  opportunities  which  have  been  so 
kindly,  so  hospitably  given  to  me !  I  can  lay 
my  hand  on  my  heart  and  say  that  I  have  not 
sought  to  do  this  thing." 
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And  Lancaster,  in  these  thinkings,  was  per- 
fectly sincere. 

He  was  sincere ;  but  not  very  deeply  learned 
in  that  branch  of  psychology,  on  the  secrets  of 
which  he  was  pondering.  There  are  extant 
writings  of  an  ancient  student  of  this  department 
of  philosophy — one  Ovidius  Naso — which  might 
have  taught  him  better.  But  Purcell's  bookish 
hours  had  been  given  to  other  studies ;  and  he 
had  trusted  to  Nature  for  needful  teaching  in 
the  matters  which  he  had  now  in  hand.  And 
Nature,  in  truth,  fails  not  to  teach;  but  she 
conducts  her  lessons  illustratively  by  exhibiting 
results,  and  leaves  her  students  to  work  out  the 
causes  and  the  rationale  of  them  by  their  own 
reflective  powers.  The  above-mentioned  Ovidius 
Naso  has  done  this  with  some  success;  and  a 
study  of  his  writings  would  have  shown  the 
young  artist,  as  I  say,  that  this  question  of  seek- 
ing love  is  not  one  to  be  answered  quite  so  easily 
and  summarily  as  our  young  friend  imagined. 

Thou  hast  never  said  to  thyself,  "  Lo  !  I  love 
this  maiden,  and  I  will  now  bethink  me,  how  I 
may  win  her  love  !"  Tush  !  go  to.  Hast  thou 
never  taken  her  hand  in  thine  ?  And  what 
knowest  thou  of  the  secrets  that  palm  whispered 
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to  palm  in  that  touch  ?  Have  thine  eyes  never 
met  her  eyes?  And  thinkest  thou  that  they 
furnished  a  perfectly  full  report  of  all  that  passed 
in  that  meeting,  perhaps  a  whole  second  in 
duration,  filled  v^ith  the  busiest  interchange  of 
communications  ?  Thinkest  thou,  1  say,  that  a  full 
and  detailed  report  of  all  this  was  sent  in  to 
mother  conscience,  sitting  at  home  in  her  inner 
home,  and  busied  with  taking  notice  of  so  many 
other  things.  Pooh !  pooh !  eyes  meet  and 
chatter,  and  then  tell  no  tales  out  of  their  own 
school.  Ye  met ;  and  thy  voice  reported  to 
conscience  that  it  had  said  '*  Good  morning, 
Miss  Artingale!"  Dost  thou  really  imagine 
that  it  said  nothing  else  ?  I  think  that  it  told 
her,  in  those  words,  that  thy  heart  yearned 
towards  hers.  And  I  feel  no  doubt  that  her 
heart  fully  understood  and  took  note  of  the  infor- 
mation. 

As  to  this  matter  of  seeking  love,  therefore, 
I  think  it  must  be  ruled,  that  although  Lancaster 
was  wholly  sincere  in  what  he  said  to  his  friends 
at  Sillchester,  and  in  the  similar  statements  which 
he  made  to  his  own  heart,  yet  that  Mary  Artin- 
gale,  even  admitting  that  her  love  had  been 
won — and   I  suppose  this  w-ill   have  to  be  ad- 
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mitted  by  default — must  be  acquitted  of  having 
given  it  unsought.  And  both  parties  to  pay 
their  own  costs. 

Lancaster,  lying  on  the  turfy  bank,  on  which 
he  had  thrown  himself,  as  has  been  said,  went 
over  and  over  again  in  his  mind  each  word 
and  look  that  had  passed  during  Mary  Artin- 
gale's  visit  to  his  studio  that  morning.  And 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  feelings,  in  which 
rapturous  delight  at  the  increasing  conviction 
that  she  did  really  care  for  him,  misgiving 
self-examination  as  to  his  own  conduct,  and 
terror  for  the  consequences  of  such  a  love,  if 
indeed  it  really  did  exist,  were  curiously  con- 
fused and  blended,  he  was  meditating  deeply  on 
the  present  and  future,  as  they  showed  themselves 
in  the  light  of  such  possibilities,  when  he  was 
startled  by  an  approaching  footstep. 

He  sprung  to  his  feet,  as  if  he  had  been  in 
danger  of  being  detected  in  some  heinous  sin ; 
and  facing  angrily  towards  the  new  comer,  per- 
ceived the  next  moment  that  it  was  Captain 
Curling. 

The  captain,  as  Lancaster  knew,  was  not 
much  given  to  walking  exercise ;  and  though 
the  spot  where  they  were  was  not  far  distant 
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from  Woodbine  Cottage,  he  was  rather  surprised 
to  see  him  there  a-field,  and  apparently  in  as 
meditative  a  mood  as  himself. 

"  Hallo !  ship  ahoy !"  hailed  the  captain,  as 
soon  as  he  recognized  the  architect.  ''  What ! 
Mr.  Lancaster,  you  here  ?  Well  met !  you  are 
just  the  man  I  wanted  to  see." 

"  Well  met  then,  indeed,  captain,"  said  Lan- 
caster, smiling. 

"  Yes  ;  I  should  have  come  down  to  you  at  the 
cottage  to-night  if  I  had  not  met  you  now,  for 
I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

^'  Better  than  ever  that  you  have  met  me  now, 
then,  captain,  for  you  would  not  have  found  me 
at  home  this  evening.  I  shall  be  at  the  Castle," 
said  Lancaster. 

"  What,  are  there  night  watches  in  your 
trade,  too  ?  I  thought  you  did  all  your  work 
by  daylight,"  said  the  captain,  wiping  his  fore- 
head with  his  Bandana  handkerchief. 

"  Not  quite  all  of  it,  captain ;  but  to-night  I 
am  not  going  to  work,  but  to  drink  tea  with 
the  ladies  at  the  Castle." 

"  Ay,  the  ladies  at  the  Castle.  Poor  things  ! 
I  am  as  sorry  for  them  as  if  they  was  my 
flesh  and  blood.     But  right  is  right,  you  know  ; 
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and  George — he  is  more  like  my  own  flesh  and 
blood  than  they  are." 

"  But  what  do  you  mean,  captain  ?  What's 
in  the  wind  now  ?"  said  Lancaster,  not  with- 
out a  sudden  leaping  of  his  heart  into  his 
throat;  for  he  guessed  dimly  that  the  cap- 
tain's words  must  have  some  reference  to  the 
question  of  the  succession  of  the  Artingale 
property. 

'^  Why,  storm  is  in  the  wind !  That's  what 
it  is,  Mr.  Lancaster.  It  is  beating  up  from  the 
windward,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  dirty  weather,"  said  the  captain, 
shaking  his  head. 

''  And  what  is  it  that  you  were  wanting  to 
tell  me  ?"  asked  Lancaster,  anxiously. 

"  Why,  I've  made  up  my  mind,  that's  what 
it  is,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  and  it's  no  use  saying 
one  thing  and  meaning  another." 

Lancaster^  though  disposed  to  grant  this,  did 
not  see  that  the  captain's  having  made  up  his 
mind  upon  the  subject  was  likely  to  exercise 
any  such  important  influence  upon  the  matter  as 
that  worthy  man  seemed  to  imagine.  If  that 
was  all  the  captain  had  to  communicate  to 
him,  it  seemed  hardly  worth  a  walk  from  Wood- 
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bine  Cottage  to  old  Hannah's  residence  to   an- 
nounce it. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  old  sailor,  "  I  have  been 
a  long  time  about  it,  a-studying  of  the  charts, 
and  considering  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  and 
the  navigation.  I've  been  at  it  ever  since  we 
first  talked  it  over,  and  I've  made  up  my  mind 
at  last." 

"  Talked  what  over.  Captain  Curling  ?  I 
suppose,  though,  of  course  you  are  alluding  to 
what  was  said  between  us  of  Fraser's  possible 
parentage,  and  the  succession  of  the  present 
baronet  to  the  Artingale  property  ?"  said  Lan- 
caster. 

*'  That's  it,"  said  the  captain,  nodding  half-a- 
dozen  times;  ''why,  bless  your  heart,  I  have 
been  thinking  of  nothing  else  since,  I  may  say 
in  a  manner." 

"  And  now  you  have  made  up  your  mind  as 
to  what  are  the  probabilities  of  the  case  ?"  asked 
Purcell. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  have  done  that 
quite.  You  see  it  would  take  a  wiser  head  than 
mine — a  lawyer's  head — to  do  that.  I  can't 
undertake  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case,"  said  the  captain,  putting  his 
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head  questioningly  on  one  side,  and  looking  into 
Lancaster's  face. 

"  Then,  pray,  what  is  the  point  as  to  which 
you  have  made  up  your  mind  ?"  said  Lancaster, 
somewhat  mystified. 

*' Why,  I've  made  up  my  mind  what  I  mean 
to  do,"  said  the  captain,  striking  his  walking- 
stick  vigorously  upon  the  ground,  and  moving 
his  head  from  side  to  side. 

"  What  you  mean  to  do,  captain  ?"  asked 
Lancaster,  not  a  little  surprised. 

"  Yes ;  you  see  I  have  been  thinking,  and 
thinking,  and  thinking;  and  at  last  I've  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  to  America — to  America,'' 
said  the  captain,  nodding  a  strong  emphasis  on 
the  words. 

"  You  will  go  to  America,  Captain  Curling  ?" 
said  Lancaster^  in  utter  astonishment ;  "  and  with 
what  view  ?" 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  strikes  me,  Mr. 
Lancaster,"  said  the  captain,  putting  his  stick 
under  his  arm,  that  he  might  have  both  hands 
at  liberty  for  the  due  illustration  of  the  positions 
he  was  about  to  lay  down,  and  advancing  one 
foot  with  an  action  very  like  that  of  a  boxer 
taking  up   his   position ;   '^  ahem !   I'll  tell  you 
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how  it  strikes  me.  The  old  woman  out  there 
at  Salem,  George's  grandmother,  she  mnst  know 
something  about  it — not  everything,  may  be — 
most  likely  not,  but  something.  She  knows, 
any  way,  more  than  she  will  tell.  For  she  would 
never  mention  to  her  son  or  her  grandson  the 
name  of  the  chap  who  served  her  so  cruel  badly. 
Now,  mayhap,  she  would  tell  me.  I  never  asked 
her  anything  about  it.  Why  should  I  ?  I  never 
thought  that  it  might  turn  out  to  be  of  any 
consequence.  But  I've  a  notion  that  I  could 
get  her  to  tell  me.     Any  way,  I  mean  to  try." 

"  And  you  really  think  of  sailing  for  America, 
on  the  chance  of  persuading  this  old  lady  to  tell 
you  what  she  has  all  her  life  refused  to  tell  her 
son  and  her  grandson  ?"  said  Lancaster,  looking 
wonderingly  at  the  old  man. 

"  The  thinking  about  it  is  done  at  last,  sir ; 
and  now  I  am  going  to  do  it.  I  am  glad  I 
chanced  to  meet  you  here ;  because  if  I  had  not 
found  you  at  home  this  evening,  1  should  have 
been  off  without  seeing  you,"  said  the  captain. 

"  So  quick  as  that  ?"  said  Lancaster. 

*'Yes,  I  am  offfor  London  to-morrow  morning. 
There's  an  old  mate  of  mine  will  be  sailing  for 
Boston  city  from  the  port  of  London  the  day 
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after  to-morrow  or  next  day.  I  shall  ship  with 
him." 

"  It  seems  rather  sudden,  sir,  don't  it  ?"  said 
Lancaster,  who,  strong  as  his  own  persuasion  on 
the  subject  had  been,  thought  that  the  captain 
was  starting  on  rather  a  wild-goose  chase. 

"  When  I'd  satisfied  my  mind  what  course 
I  meant  to  steer,  I  never  saw  no  good  in  waiting 
a  while  before  I  laid  the  ship's  head  that  way," 
said  the  old  sailor. 

''  And  do  you  really  think,  sir,  that  there 
is  any  chance  that  you  will  be  able  to  persuade 
old  Mrs.  Eraser  to  tell  you  what  she  never 
would  tell  her  own  son  ?  A  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  is  no  joke,"  said  Lancaster,  who  really 
felt  pity  for  the  old  man  about  to  submit  to 
so  great  a  self-sacrifice,  as  he  could  not  but 
think,  to  no  purpose. 

"  As  for  the  joke  of  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic,  I  like  the  thought  of  it.  It'll  be  the 
first  time  in  my  life  that  I  was  ever  aboard  with 
no  work  to  do.  It'll  be  all  holiday  time  with 
me.  Just  think,  being  able  to  turn  in,  if  ever 
there's  bad  weather,  and  give  yourself  no  concern 
about  it.  I  wouldn't  ask  no  better  fun.  And 
as  for  the  old  woman,  maybe  I  shall  set  about 
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asking  her  what  I  want  to  know  a  different  way 
from  what  her  son  ever  did.  Any  way,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  as  I  said  before,  I  mean  to  try," 
concluded  the  captain. 

"And  have  you  told  Fraser  of  your  inten- 
tion ?"  said  Lancaster. 

"  Of  course,  he  was  the  first  I  told,  as  soon  as 
I  had  made  my  mind  up_,  and  that  was  at  break- 
fast this  morning.  He  don't  think  much  of  it — 
tried  to  put  me  off  going.  But  it  ain't  so  easy 
to  keep  Captain  Curling  in  port  when  he  is 
minded  for  to  sail.  Then  'pon  another  count  he 
was  well  pleased  that  I  should  see  his  grand- 
mother. His  head  can't  hold  but  one  thing  at  a 
time — George's  can't.  And  now  it  is  full  of  his 
love.  And  he  is  glad  enough  that  I  should  tell 
the  old  lady  all  about  little  Bertha,  and  bring 
back  her  consent  to  the  match." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  not  mentioned  the 
object  of  your  journey  to  anbyody  else,"  said 
Lancaster. 

"  Not  a  soul ;  'twouldn't  do^  you  know.  This 
matter  was  talked  over  between  us  three ;  and 
between  us  it  must  remain  yet  awhile.  I  did 
not  think  to  tell  you  not  to  say  where  I  was  off 
to,"  said  the  captain. 
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"  No  need,  of  course  I  shall  say  nothing.  Does 
Fraser  remain  here  during  your  absence  ?" 

"  Yes,  barring  he  is  obliged  to  go  to  London 
on  this  everlasting  business  of  his  owners  ;  he  will 
stay  and  keep  my  nest  warm  at  the  cottage." 

"  And  you  are  positively  off  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ?" 

"  As  sure  as  the  tide  flows  I  shall  weigh 
anchor,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  And  have  you  any  idea  how  long  you  may 
be  before  you  come  back  ?"  asked  Lancaster. 

"  All  depends  upon  luck  and  the  wind.  May- 
be six  weeks  'ill  do  the  job.  I  shan't  stop  to 
come  home  in  the  same  ship.  Most  of  the  trade 
know  me,  and  if  they  don't  they  easy  may.  I 
shall  ship  for  the  return  trip  in  the  first  barkey 
that  offers.  Maybe  I  may  be  a  couple  of  months  ; 
maybe,  if  I  have  luck,  I  might  be  here  in  five 
weeks,"  said  the  old  sailor. 

"  Well,  captain,  I  wish  you  the  best  luck,  with 
all  my  heart,"  said  Lancaster. 

"  Thank  ye  kindly,  but  wish  me  a  good  cargo 
home,  a  good  cargo  of  intelligence.  We  shall 
see.  And  now  I'll  be  off  to  the  cottage  to 
dinner." 

"  Good   afternoon,  captain,   and   good   bye," 

VOL.    III.  G 
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said  Lancaster,  who  was  then  left  to  meditate  on 
the  possibilities  of  result  from  the  captain's 
voyage,  and  on  the  relation  such  result  might 
possibly  have  to  the  subject  of  his  thoughts 
before  Captain  Curling  diverted  for  a  time  the 
current  of  them. 
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BOOK  y. 
The  Captain  puts  his  Hand  to  the  Tiller. 

CHAPTER   I. 

FELIX    FARLANd's    PROPOSAL. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Decimus  Oblong,  the 
old  bachelor,  was  wont  to  maintain,  as  one  point 
in  praise  of  his  favourite  annual  festival  of  the 
sheep-shearing,  that  it  furnished  an  admirable 
occasion  for  the  meeting  of  the  lads  and  lasses, 
in  such  sort  that  more  matches  were  there 
arranged  than  in  the  whole  year  besides.  And 
we  have  seen  that  in  the  case  of  two  of  the 
dramatis  personce  with  whom  we  have  to  deal, 
the  influence  of  the  festal  season  wrought  as 
Mr.  Oblong  held  that  it  did  and  should  act. 
But  the  reader  has  had  cause  to  surmise  that  in 
a  second  case  on  that  same  day  it  had  not 
proved  so  efficacious. 
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While  on  that  24th  of  June  George  Fraser  had 
been  first  pulhng  Httle  Joe  Smithers  out  of  the 
water,  and  then  disputing  very  successfully  the 
prize  of  Bertha  Donne's  love  with  Mr.  Grarstang 
of  Garstang  Grange,  Felix  Farland,  junior,  had 
been  offering  his  hand  and  heart  to  Mary  Artin- 
gale — less  successfully. 

In  making  that  offer  Felix  was  unquestionably 
actuated  by  motives  of  a  praiseworthy  descrip- 
tion. He  conceived  himself  to  be  doing  his 
duty — an  unimpeachably  respectable  motive ! 
Noblesse  oblige  I  And  he  felt  that  it  was  due  to 
his  position  as  heir  to  Farlandstoke  to  marry  the 
heiress  of  Artingale.  He  had  yielded  to  his 
father's  ascendancy  over  him  in  adopting  this 
view.  He  knew  that  his  father  wished  and 
intended  such  a  marriage  ;  and  he  considered  it 
to  be  the  right  and  proper  thing  to  do.  All  the 
country,  as  he  conceived,  expected  it  of  him- 
He  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  if  he  failed  in 
marrying  Mary  Artingale  it  could  only  be 
because  he  was — and  would  in  such  case  stand 
openly  confessed  in  the  eyes  of  all  men — too 
great  a  blockhead  to  win  her.  In  a  word,  he 
felt  that  it  had  to  be  done. 

Not  that  Mary  appeared  otherwise  to  him  than 
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the  most  peerless  she  of  all  the  Sillshire  creation. 
He  really  did  think  her  the  fairest,  the  cleverest, 
the  brightest,  the  best  girl  that  had  ever  come 
within  his  ken  ;  "  a  real  tip-topper,"  as  he  would 
himself  with  perfect  sincerity  have  expressed  it. 
It  was  proper  and  right  that  he  should  be  in 
love  with  her,  and  he  considered  it  a  matter  of 
course  that  he  should  be  so.  Did  not  all  the 
country  believe  him  to  be  so,  and  expect  him  to 
be  so  ?  Besides,  how  could  he  fail  to  be  in  love 
with  so  much  beauty  and  excellence  ?  He  was 
fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  would  be 
a  most  fortunate  man  in  obtaining  Mary  for  his 
wife,  and  altogether  did  not  allow  himself  to 
conceive  any  other  possibility  than  that  he 
should  love  her,  and  woo  her,  and  marry  her. 

It  may  be  mentioned^  by  the  way,  that 
Mr.  Farland,  senior,  had  deemed  it  proper  to 
keep  altogether  from  his  son's  knowledge  the 
fact  of  the  arrangement  between  him  and  Sir 
Hildebrand,  respecting  the  money  lent  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Castle.  A  gentlemanlike 
feeling  of  delicacy  had  prevented  him  from 
sending  his  son  on  his  wooing  weighted  with 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact.  And  it  was  well 
that  he  did  so,  for  the  knowledge  would  have 
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been  dreadfully  in  Felix's  way.  Far  too  really 
a  gentleman  to  have  dreamed  of  using  it  as  an 
arm,  he  was  far  too  awkward-minded  to  have 
known  how  to  keep  it  out  of  his  way. 

He  went  to  his  wooing,  therefore,  like  2^  preux 
chevalier,  entering  the  lists  at  the  call  of  honour 
and  duty,  and  rating  at  its  value  the  object  of  his 
high  emprize.  But  there  is  no  denying  that  he 
would  on  that  sheep-shearing  day  have  gone 
with  a  much  lighter  heart  to  make  love  to  Lucy 
Hathaway. 

It  was  a  hard  job  for  him,  and  he  was  terribly 
at  a  loss  how  to  set  about  it.  He  had  obtained 
her  arm.  He  was  alone  with  her  among  the 
crowd.  The  fitting  time  for  commencing  his 
operations  had  come,  had  indeed  come,  as  his 
father  had  given  him  to  understand,  some  weeks 
ago.  The  thing  must  be  done,  and  there  could 
not  be  a  better  opportunity  than  the  present. 
Indeed,  if  after  having  notoriously  had  such  an 
opportunity,  he  should  return  at  night  to  Far- 
landstoke,  and  be  obliged  to  report  that  he  had 
taken  no  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
the  task  before  him,  he  felt  that  his  father  would 
have  reason  to  doubt  his  willingness  to  do  his 
duty  in  this  matter  at  all.     That  day,  therefore, 
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he  must  ask  Mary  Artingale  to  be  his  wife.  But 
how  to  do  it — how  to  begin — that  was  the  diffi- 
culty. 

He  walked  her  to  the  limits  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  marquees  were  pitched,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Castle — the  contrary  direction  to 
that  which  Eraser  had  taken  with  Bertha — 
saying  a  word  from  time  to  time  about  the 
beauty  of  the  weather,  and  the  number  of  the 
people  assembled,  and  whom  he  had  seen  on  the 
ground,  and  whom  he  had  not  seen,  but  with 
his  mind  deeply  intent  all  the  time  upon  the 
work  cut  out  for  him. 

From  the  furthest  edge  of  the  little  meadow 
in  that  direction,  there  was  a  good  view  of 
Artingale  Castle.  At  that  spot  began  that 
easier  path  of  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  which  Miss  Agnes  had  taken,  leaning 
on  Lancaster's  arm.  Mary  would  have  followed 
them  along  this  path.  But  Felix  came  to  a 
dead  pause  there  ;  and  I  think  it  is  probable  that 
Mary  had  a  very  shrewd  suspicion  of  what  was 
coming. 

"  Miss  Artingale,"  said  Felix,  gazing  into  her 
face  with  a  look  of  earnest  sadness,  which  was 
intended  to  represent  tenderness — "  Miss  Artin- 
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gale,"  lie  paused  for  a  minute  before  proceeding, 
**"  Artingale  Castle  is  a  very  fine  place." 

*^  Indeed  it  is,  Mr.  Farland,"  said  Mary,  not  a 
little  surprised,  and  with  a  considerable  feeling 
of  relief.  *'  I  think  it  beautiful,  but  then  you 
know,  of  course,  I  am  prejudiced." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Felix,  eagerly,  "  you  could  not 
be  prejudiced.  Nobody  would  suspect  you.  Miss 
Artingale,  of  prejudice." 

"Would  they  not?  They  would  be  very 
wrong,  then.  At  all  events  I  suspect  myself 
very  strongly,"  said  Mary,  laughing. 

"  Nobody  else  would.  But — I  was  going  to 
say — that  is — merely  as  a  remark,  you  know — 
that — I  was  thinking  of  old  times,  you  know — 
and  of  all  the  mischief  that  your  grandpapa,  the 
late  baronet,  did  to  the  place." 

"  Yes,  so  I  have  heard.  I  have  often  heard 
papa  speak  of  it.  He  never  knew  his  father,  I 
believe,"  said  Mary. 

"  No ;  so  I  have  heard  my  father  say.  He 
can  remember  Sir  George.  I  have  heard  him 
say  that  it  was  quite  a  pity,  quite  terrible,  to  see 
the  way  in  which  the  property  was  injured ;  the 
trees  cut  down,  the  lands  mortgaged,  and  the 
Castle  let  to  go  to  ruin,"  said  Farland. 
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*'  Yes ;  so  I  have  heard.  It  has  been  the 
work  of  poor  dear  papa's  Hfe  to  repair  the 
mischief  his  father  did.  Papa  has  done  as  much 
good  as  the  late  baronet  did  evil,"  said  Mary. 

''  Yes ;  quite  so,  quite  so.  I  know  that  Sir 
Hildebrand  has  pretty  w^ell  restored  the  property 
to  what  it  was  w^hen  his  father  came  to  it.  But 
it  had  been  injured  before  that — much  dipped, 
Miss  Artingale." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Mary,  unmeaningly,  not 
quite  understanding  what  could  be  the  object 
of  her  companion. 

"  Yes,  it  was.  Miss  Artingale.  My  father — I 
believe  he  know^s  who  every  acre  in  the  county 
belonged  to  ever  since  the  world  began — he  says 
that  the  Artingale  estates  were  much  larger  once 
upon  a  time." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Mary,  again,  not  finding  the 
conversation  interesting,  but  well  pleased  to  find 
that  she  was  not  about  to  pass  through  the  ordeal 
which  she  had  more  or  less  suspected. 

"  Yes,  much  larger.  And,  oh,  Miss  Artingale, 
what  a  thing  it  would  be  to  restore  them  to  the 
old  name,"  said  Felix,  looking  into  her  face 
eagerly. 

Felix  considered  that  he  had  now  discovered 
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in  a  masterly  manner  the  true  strategetic 
approach  to  the  fortress  he  wished  to  besiege, 
and  had  opened  his  attack  admirably.  Not  that 
the  honest  fellow  was  by  any  means  of  a  basely 
mercenary  mind,  or  could  conceive  of  love  and 
love-making  only  as  a  matter  of  bargaining. 
Had  he  been  making  love  to  Lucy  Hathaway, 
he  would  never  have  attempted  to  buy  her  by 
setting  before  her  his  rental  and  his  wealth. 
But  he  had  been  given  to  understand  that  all 
the  world  expected  him  to  marry  Mary  Artin- 
gale  on  this  ground.  It  was  an  alliance  between 
two  county  magnates,  between  two  territorial 
estates.  Though  fully  prepared  to  believe,  and 
indeed  believing,  that  Mary  Artingale  was  in 
herself  one  of  the  most  adorable  girls  in  England, 
still  he  had  been  led  up  to  the  subject  of  marry- 
ing her  by  that  road ;  and  in  his  honest  sim- 
plicity it  never  occurred  to  him  that  it  was 
expedient  for  him  to  lead  her  to  it  by  a  different 
one. 

"  What  a  thing,"  he  said,  again,  *'  to  restore  to 
Artingale  all  that  once  was  Artingale's." 

Mary  laughed  and  shook  her  head.  "  All 
that  remains  to  Artingale  will  unhappily  devolve 
on  little  me,"  she  said  ;  "  and  I  have  no  such 
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ambition.  You  see,  Mr.  Farland,  I  am  unfortu- 
nately of  the  wrong  sex.  If  poor  papa  could 
have  had  a  son  instead  of  a  daughter " 

"  But  the  name  may  be  preserved,"  said  FeHx, 
eagerly.  "  It'll  come  all  to  the  same  thing. 
And  Miss  Artingale  " — here  he  stooped  his  head 
nearer  to  hers,  dropped  his  voice  almost  to  a 
whisper,  and  in  a  tone  of  the  most  deeply  con- 
fidential secresy,  continued — "  look  here  now  ; 
between  ourselves,  quite  between  you  and  me, 
you  know ;  the  old  folks  may  settle  it  which 
way  they  will ;  but  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  let  it  stand  Farland- Artingale.  I  shouldn't 
indeed.  My  father  stands  out  for  t'other  way. 
But  I  have  that  respect — that — that  admiration 
for — for- — ^for  the  old  place,  you  know,  and  the 
old  name,  that  I  shouldn't  mind — indeed  I  should 
wish  it  to  be  that  way.  And  then,  you  know. 
Miss  Artingale,  it  would  not  signify  a  button,  as 
one  may  say,  what  sex  you  are  of." 

"Mr.  Farland,"  cried  Mary,  in  the  utmost 
astonishment,  and  utterly  without  the  smallest 
conception  of  his  meaning.  She  withdrew  her 
arm  from  his,  and  looked  at  him  earnestly,  as 
the  thought  crossed  her  that  he  must  be  tipsy. 
She  had  never  heard  of  him  that  he  was  liable 
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to  such  excesses  ;  but  gentlemen  were  very  much 
more  often  in  that  way  then  than  now ;  and 
Mary  supposed  that  the  festive  nature  of  the  day 
must  have  led  him  into  an  excess  unusual  to  him. 

"  Mr.  Farland,"  she  ejaculated,  standing  oppo- 
site to  him,  and  looking  searchingly  at  him.  But 
she  could  not  detect  the  smallest  symptom  of  any- 
thing but  the  most  perfect  soberness  in  his 
manner  and  appearance. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Artingale^  I  mean 
what  I  say  ;  I  do  indeed.  And  I  am  ready  to 
pass  my  word  to  the  baronet  to  that  effect,"  said 
Felix,  with  the  air  of  one  who  really  wishes  the 
generous  offer  he  is  making  to  be  accepted,  but 
who  is  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  it. 

"  Mr.  Farland,  I  do  not  understand  what  you 
are  talking  about  any  more  than  if  you  were 
speaking  greek,"  said  Mary,  utterly  bewildered 
and  astonished. 

Poor  Felix  took  this  as  the  unkindest  cut  of 
all.  "  Speaking  greek  !"  he  said,  reproachfully, 
"  I  should  never  think  of  doing  such  a  thing  as 
that  to  a  lady,  Miss  Artingale.  I  do  know 
better  than  that.     Come." 

"  No ;  no ;  Mr.  Farland,  I  won't  accuse  you 
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of  that.  I  know  you  never  speak  greek  except 
to  gentlemen.  But  really  and  truly  I  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  what  you  mean." 

"  Dear  me.  Well,  look  here  now,  Miss  Artin- 
gale,"  he  said,  offering  her  his  arm  again,  which, 
having  convinced  herself  that  he  was  sober,  she 
did  not  refuse  to  take,  and  beginning  to  stroll 
slowly  down  the  path  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  ;  "  look  here  now — quite  between  you  and 
me.  Of  course  the  old  gentlemen  have  canvassed 
it ;  and  of  course  my  father  wants  to  have  it  his 
way ;  and  Sir  Hildebrand  wants  to  have  it  his 
way.  That  is  but  natural,  you  know.  You  are 
aware  that  the  old  folks  have  canvassed  the 
matter,  Miss  Artingale  ?" 

"  Canvassed  what  matter  ?  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Farland,  I  have  no  idea  to  what  you  are  alluding 
— not  the  smallest  idea.  I  haven't  upon  my  word. 
What  matter  do  you  refer  to  ?"  said  Mary,  in  all 
simplicity. 

"  Why,  the  question  whether  it  should  be  Artin- 
gale-Farland,  or  Farland- Artingale,  of  course. 
Because,  after  all,  you  know,  Miss  Artingale — 
I  don't  say  my  father  is  right ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  have  told  you  that  I  should  be  only  too  happy 
to  yield  upon  the  point ;  and  indeed  I  would 
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promise  you,  and  undertake  that  Artingale 
should  come  last ;  but  after  all,  you  know,  we 
were  here  before  you." 

Miss  Artingale  really  began  to  think  that  poor 
Felix's  wits  had  altogether  broken  down  at 
last.  But  catching  at  the  last  few  words, 
the  only  intelligible  ones  he  had  uttered,  she 
replied — 

"  Yes.  I  thought  you  would  be.  We  came 
down  with  little  Bertha  and  Mr.  Lancaster 
from  the  cottage." 

"  Come  now,  Miss  Artingale,  you  need  not 
laugh  at  a  poor  fellow.  That  is  not  fair.  I  am 
saying  the  best  I  can,"  said  poor  Felix,  stopping 
in  the  path,  and  looking  reproachfully  into  her 
face. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Farland,  we  are  playing  at  cross 
purposes  and  crooked  answers,  I  think,"  said 
Mary,  in  despair,  and  beginning  really  to  doubt 
whether  he  was  in  his  senses,  and  almost  to  feel 
that  strange  sensation  of  terror  which  intercourse 
with  a  human  being  bereft  of  reason  almost 
always  produces  ;  ^*I  do  assure  you  that  I  had 
no  intention  of  laughing  at  you  at  all.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  you  were  on  the  ground 
before   us.     But   truly  and   really  I   have  not 
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understood  a  word  you  have  been  saying  all  this 
morning." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  I  have  tried  to  speak  plain, 
Miss  Artingale.  Not  this  ground  here.  I  was 
not  talking  about  that ;  I  was  saying  that  the 
Farlands  were  settled  in  this  country  before  the 
Artingales.  You  understand  me  now,  Miss 
Artingale,  and  you  are  not  augry  at  my  saying 
it,  I  hope." 

'^  Not  in  the  least,  Mr.  Farland.  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  misunderstanding  you  before.  Yes. 
I  have  heard  that  your  ancestors  were  at  Far- 
landstoke  before  mine  were  at  Artingale." 

"  Well,  then,  my  father's  claim  is  not  altogether 
absurd,  you  will  admit,  nevertheless " 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Farland  never 
claimed  anything  that  was  absurd.  He  is  the 
last  man  I  know  who  would  be  likely  to  do  so," 
said  Mary. 

*'  Nevertheless,  Miss  Artingale,  it  would  be  my 
wish  to  please  Sir  Hildebrand  in  the  matter. 
Let  it  be  settled  as  he  would  have  it.  And  then, 
you  know,  it  really  would  not  signify  whether 
you  were  a  son  or  a  daughter." 

'^  I  do  protest,  Mr.  Farland,  I  do  not  under- 
stand what   you  mean,  or  even  what  you  are 
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alluding  to.  I  assure  you  I  really  have  not  an 
idea  of  your  meaning.  What  is  the  matter  in 
which  you  would  wish,  as  you  kindly  say,  to 
please  my  father?"  said  Mary,  with  serious 
earnestness. 

"  Why  in  the  mode  in  which  the  double 
name  is  to  be  borne,  to  be  sure !"  said  Farland. 

'^  What  double  name  ?"  said  Mary. 

"  The  double  name  of  Artingale  and  Farland, 
of  course,"  replied  Felix.  "  My  father  would 
have  it  stand  '  Artingale-Farland.'  Sir  Hilde- 
brand  very  naturally  wishes  it  to  be  '  Farland- 
Artingale.'  Of  course  he  wishes  it  so.  I  think 
he  is  right,  for  my  part,"  said  he. 

Then  a  glimpse  of  what  was  in  her  com- 
panion's mind  suddenly  flashed  across  Mary 
Artingale 's  brain.  And  she  had  a  strong  sus- 
picion that  this  was  Mr.  Felix  Farland's  method 
of  leading  up  to  an  offer  of  marriage.  There 
was  something  so  absurd  in  such  a  plan  of 
wooing,  that  Mary,  who  would  have  enjoyed  the 
joke  most  heartily  if  some  one  else  than  herself 
had  been  the  object  of  the  attack,  could  not,  as 
it  was,  forbear  smiling  as  the  notion  struck  her. 
But  she  would  fain  have  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
versation, if  she  had  known  how  to  do  so.  Having 
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gone,  however,  thus  far  bhndfold  mto  the  trap, 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  allowing  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  explanation  to  the  bitter  end. 
She  made,  however,  one  faint  attempt  to  turn 
him  from  his  path. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  give  me  credit,  Mr.  Far- 
land,"  she  said,  "  for  understanding  these 
matters  and  taking  an  interest  in  them  more 
than  I  do.  I  know  nothing  about  these  ques- 
tions of  family  precedency.  I  have  heard 
my  father  often  talk  of  which  came  first 
— Farland  or  Artingale  —  Artingale  or  Far- 
land.  But,  to  own  the  truth,  I  do  not  care 
much  about  it." 

''  No  ;  don't  you,  though  ?  There,  then,  we 
jump  together  for  one  thing.  Miss  Artingale, 
beautifully.  For  it  is  all  Greek  to  me,  as  you 
said  just  now.  But  it  will  be  right  to  please 
your  father,  you  know ;  and  he  does  care  very 
much,  I  can  assure  you.  '  Farland-Artingale  of 
Artingale '  won't  sound  badly,  will  it,  now  ? 
And  then  it  will  be  just  as  good  as  if  you  were 
a  boy,  you  know,  won't  it  ?" 

''  Really,  Mr.  Farland,  I  am  obliged  to  tell 
you,  once  again,  that  I  do  not  understand  you," 
said  Mary  ;  not,  it  must  be  owned,  speaking  this 
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time  with  the  perfect  truthfulness  that  had 
marked  her  former  protestations  to  the  same 
effect.  She  did  now  understand  what  he  .meant, 
and  make  another  desperate  attempt  to  turn 
the  conversation.  "  These  are  matters  I 
do  not  comprehend ;  and  I  think  we  had 
better  make  haste  and  overtake  my  aunt. 
She  must  be  down  in  the  bottom  there,  where 
the  shearing  is  going  on,  I  suppose.  Let  us 
look  for  her  there." 

But  Felix  had  been  labouring  too  hard  all 
this  time,  and  had  suffered  too  much,  and 
had  gone  too  far  for  him  to  acquiesce  in  a 
proposal  that  would  have  left  him  no  more 
advanced  than  when  he  had  begun.  He 
felt  that  he  should  deserve  to  be  called  a 
coward  if  he  suffered  himself  to  be  thus  foiled 
now. 

"  But,  Miss  Artingale,  my  dear  Miss  Artingale, 
if  you  won't  be  angry  with  me  for  saying  so," 
he  said,  in  a  tone  of  reproachful  pleading, 
"you  know  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  under- 
stand something  about  it,  since  it  all  depends 
upon  you." 

She  was  clearly  in  for  it,  and  saw  that  it  must 
come  now. 
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'*  What  depends  upon  me,  Mr.  Farland  ?"  she 
said. 

"  Why,  the  union  of  the  two  names,  to  be 
sure,"  said  Fehx ;  "  how  can  the  two  names  be 
united — either  Artingale-Farland  or  Farland- 
Artingale — except  by  uniting  you  and  me  ? 
You  must  understand  that.  Miss  Artingale." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not.  What  nonsense  you  are 
talking,  Mr.  Farland  !  Do  let  us  speak  of  some- 
thing else,"  said  Mary,  with  a  pettish  manner, 
but  in  reality  much  annoyed. 

*•  We  will  speak  of  anything  else  you  like. 
Miss  Artingale,  as  soon  as  ever  we  have  settled 
this.  Will  you  consent  to  the  union  of  Artin- 
gale and  Farland  ?  I  assure  you  everybody 
would  be  pleased — your  father,  and  my  father, 
and  everybody." 

''  Nonsense,  Mr.  Farland ;  everybody  except 
you  and  I.  I  am  sure  neither  of  us  would  be 
pleased  at  anything  of  the  sort,"  said  Mary, 
feeling  very  uncomfortable. 

"  Now  don't  say  that,  Miss  Artingale  ;  that  is 
not  fair,"  cried  Felix,  gallantly.  "  I  am  sure  I 
should  be  pleased — better  pleased,  a  mighty 
deal,  than  I  could  be  in  any  otlier  way  in  the 
world." 
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"  But  it  would  not  please  me  at  all,  Mr. 
Farland.  Come,  now,  don't  let  us  talk  or  think 
anything  more  about  it,"  said  Mary,  hurrying 
on  towards  the  crowd  around  the  sheep-shearers, 
the  close  neighbourhood  of  whom  they  had  by 
that  time  reached. 

^'  Well,  I  won't  say  anything  more  then,  at 
present,  Miss  Artingale,  hoping  to  find  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  the  subject. 
Only  remember  this.  Miss  Artingale,"  he  con- 
tinued, again  dropping  his  voice,  "  I  mean  what 
I  said  about  the  name.  It  shall  be  Farland- 
Artingale,  upon  my  honour." 

"  Indeed  it  shall  not,"  said  Mary,  as  they 
came  up  with  Miss  Agnes  and  Lancaster,  who 
were  standing  looking  on  at  the  sheep-shearing, 
as  she  had  anticipated. 

"  But  I  say  it  shall,"  whispered  Felix  in  her 
ear  as  she  left  his  arm  to  take  that  of  her  aunt 
conceiving  that  she  was  but  competing  with  him 
in  generosity  in  refusing  to  accept  the  arrange- 
ment he  proposed. 

On  the  whole  he  was  well  contented  with  his 
morning's  work,  and  thought  he  had  made  as 
much  progress  as  could  be  expected.  He  would 
have  less  difficulty  another  time,  he  reflected,  in 
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reopening  the  subject ;  and  determined  that  he 
would  do  so  on  the  first  occasion  which  should 
offer.  •  He  had  always  heard  and  understood 
that  courtship  was  a  long  and  sometimes  an 
arduous  affair,  and  by  no  means  expected  that 
Miss  Artingale  was  to  be  his  at  the  first  time  of 
asking. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FELIX   TELLS   PAPA. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  have  been  more  clear- 
sighted than  Mr.  Felix  Farland,  and  have 
anticipated  that  no  reopening  of  the  subject  was 
likely  to  bring  his  conversation  with  Mary 
Artingale  to  any  satisfactory  termination.  He 
had,  however,  returned  gallantly  to  the  charge 
on  two  or  three  occasions  subsequently  to  the 
sheep-shearing  festival ;  of  the  last  of  which — 
when  he  had  caught  Mary  at  her  drawing  in 
the  park — we  have  heard  her  own  report,  though 
it  cannot  be  said  that  it  was  a  full,  fair,  and  im- 
partial one. 

He  had  then  begged  her  in  so  straightforward 
a  fashion  to  give  him  a  definitive  answer  to  his 
proposal,  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  tell  him 
that,  despite  her  old  regard  and  esteem  for  him, 
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she  had  not  that  affection  for  him  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  her  to  consent  to  be  his 
wife,  either  as  Mrs.  Artingale-Farland.  or  as 
Mrs.  Farland-Artingale.  And  she  begged  him, 
once  for  all,  to  put  the  idea  of  any  such  marriage 
out  of  his  head. 

She  had  spoken  so  decisively,  and  with  such 
direct  plainness,  that  poor  Felix  perceived  at 
last  that  she  was  really  and  definitively  minded 
to  refuse  him.  And  he  honourably  determined 
at  once  to  tell  his  father  of  his  failure.  Honour- 
ably— for  he  had  been  giving  his  father  to 
understand  that  he  had  been  making  fair 
progress  with  his  wooing — as  indeed,  poor  fellow, 
he  had  imagined ;  and  he  felt  that  he  was  bound 
at  once  to  undeceive  him.  And  he  dreaded  not 
a  little  the  task  of  doing  so. 

That  day  the  father  and  son  dined  tete-a-tete 
in  the  oak-pannelled  dining-room,  with  the  black 
oak  floor,  and  the  Turkey  carpet,  at  Farland- 
stoke;  and  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed, 
the  servants  out  of  the  room,  and  the  bottle  of 
old  port  on  the  table  between  them,  Felix  began 
the  task,  to  which  he  had  screwed  his  courage. 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,"  he  said,  as  his  father 
pushed  the  decanter  across  the   table   to  him, 
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"that  I  am  afraid  I  shan't  make  any  hand  of 
this  business  you  put  me  up  to." 

"  What  business  do  you  mean  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  succeed  in 
putting  you  up  to  any  business,  as  you  call  it," 
said  his  father. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  have  done  my  best,  I  assure  you. 
I  wish  you  could  have  been  by  to  have  heard  all 
I  said.  You  would  have  admitted  that  I  did 
all  I  could,  and  tried  hard,"  said  poor  Felix. 

"  Tried  hard  at  what?"  said  his  father,  quietly 
sipping  his  glass  of  wine ;  "  you  have  not  told 
me  what  you  are  talking  about  yet,  Felix." 

"  Why,  about  my  marrying  Miss  Artingale,  sir. 
I  have  done  my  best  to  meet  your  wishes  in  the 
matter ;  upon  my  word  I  have,  sir.  But  it  is 
no  go,"  said  Felix,  with  a  sigh. 

"  No  go !  what  phrases  you  do  contrive  to 
pick  up,  Felix !  No  go !  why,  I  thought  you 
told  me  that  you  were  getting  on  with  her 
famously,"  said  his  father. 

"  I  told  you  what  I  thought  and  hoped,  sir. 
I  began  as  long  back  as  the  Artingale  sheep- 
shearing.  I  thought  that  was  a  good  oppor- 
tunity. It  isn't  so  easy  to  catch  her  all  by 
herself.     I  began  it  that  day.     And  I  thought 
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she  seemed  to  come  on  as  far  as  could  be  ex- 
pected for  a  first  set-to.  And  I  went  at  it 
again  three  or  four  times  since ;  and  very  hard 
I  tried.  There  was  nothing  I  didn't  say.  I  am 
sure,  sir,  if  you  had  heard  me,  you'd  say  it 
wasn't  my  fault.  But  I  am  afraid  it  won't  do. 
It  was  only  this  morning  that  I  tracked  her  in 
the  park,  where  she  was  a-sitting  a-making  a 
drawing.  I  thought  it  was  a  good  chance,  for 
she  could  not  well  get  away,  being  there  sitting 
a-drawing  with  all  her  drawing  things  about 
her.  And  I  thought  it  was  time  to  get  an 
answer  one  way  or  another.  And  the  upshot 
of  it  was  that  she  told  me  she  didn't,  nor 
never  should,  feel  like  taking  me  for  a  husband. 
And  upon  my  word,  sir,  I  think  she  meant  it, 
I  do  indeed,"  said  Felix,  whose  whole  anxiety 
on  the  subject  was  very  evidently  to  show  that 
he  had  done  his  duty  in  the  matter,  as  was 
expected  of  him. 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it ; 
girls  don't  always  know  their  own  minds  in  such 
matters ;  and  if  they  do  know  them,  they  don't 
tell  them  at  the  first  time  of  asking.  She  will 
accept  you,  Felix,  in  good  time ;  never  fear. 
Meantime  you  be  gentle,  but  firm  and  persevering 
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with  her,"  said  Mr.  Farland ;    ''  firm  and  per- 
severing," 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  been  persevering,  sir  ;  very 
persevering,  sir,"  said  Felix^  shaking  his  head. 

"  Well,  go  on  being  persevering,"  replied  his 
father,  rather  testily ;  "  stick  to  her.  Did  she 
condescend  to  give  you  any  reason  for  refusing 
you,  pray  ?" 

""  None^  except  that  she  could  not  feel  that 
affection  for  me  which  she  ought  to  feel  for  a 
husband.  Those  were  her  words,  I  know,  for 
she  said  them  over  more  than  once." 

"  A  parcel  of  girl's  nonsense.  Good  girls  love 
men  because  they  are  their  husbands.  And  she 
will  love  you  well  enough  when  you  are  her 
husband.  Always  supposing,"  the  senior  hastened 
to  add,  "  always  supposing  that  they  don't  love 
anybody  else.  And  I  suppose  in  this  case  there 
is  no  danger  of  that.  Mary  has  seen,  nobody 
else." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied 
Felix,  dubiously.  "  Not  that  I  have  any  reason 
at  all,"  he  continued,  ^'  to  think  that  she  cares 
about  anybody  in  particular ;  but  as  for  seeing, 
there  is  young  Fraser,  and  Mr.  Lancaster.  The 
last  is  always  about  her." 
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"  Felix,  how  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  ?  I 
declare  it  makes  me  ashamed  of  you  to  hear  you 
say  such  things.  Mr.  Fraser,  and  Mr.  Lancaster ! 
the  one  a  mate  in  an  American  merchant  ship, 
the  other  an  architect's  assistant,  brought  up  by 
charity,  and  without  a  penny  in  the  world,  or  a 
name  in  the  world  that  any  one  ever  heard  of. 
Upon  my  word,  it  is  an  insult  to  Miss  Artingale 
to  have  let  such  a  thought  pass  through  your 
head." 

"  I  didn't  sir ;  I  never  thought  it,"  said  poor 
Felix,  eagerly. 

''  But  you  should  not  have  thought  of  it.  Why, 
the  young  American  is  engaged,  I  am  told,  to 
that  little  girl,  the  granddaughter  of  old  Sir 
G-eorge's  housekeeper — and  a  very  proper  match 
too.  And  as  for  Lancaster,  if  he  had  dared  to 
take  advantage  of  his  position  to  lift  an  eye  to 
Miss  Artingale,  I  fancy  the  county  of  Sillshire 
would  speedily  have  become  too  hot  for  him  to 
exist  in  it.  Mr.  Lancaster  indeed !  Not  but 
that  I  esteem  Mr.  Lancaster  much  in  his  proper 
place.  I  consider  him  a  young  man  of  real 
talent,  and  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  lend  him  a 
helping  hand,  if  I  can ;  a  very  modest  and 
properly  behaved  young  man.     And  I  should 
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think  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  have 
conceived  such  a  thought  as  that  you  were 
supposing  possible  just  now.  You  wrong  him 
almost  as  much  as  you  do  her,  by  supposing 
him  capable  of  such  wickedness  and  treachery. 
You  might  as  well  talk  of  Mary  Artingale 
falling  in  love  with  one  of  her  father's  foot- 
men." 

"  But  I  did  not  talk  of  it,  sir,"  protested  Felix  ; 
"  I  only  said  that  she  saw  them." 

"  Saw  them,  blockhead !  Why,  so  she  sees  old 
Decimus  Oblong,  and  the  church  steeple  ;  saw 
them  indeed ! 

"It  was  you  who  spoke  of  her  not  seeing 
anybody,  sir,"  remonstrated  his  son. 

"  Pooh !  don't  talk  nonsense.  Of  course  I 
meant  saw  anybody  with  whom  there  could  be 
any  possibility  of  her  forming  an  alliance," 
returned  his  father.  "  But  never  mind,"  he 
continued,  '*you  stick  to  her.  Persevere.  Be 
all  that  is  gentle  and  submissive ;  but  do  not 
take  '  no '  for  an  answer,  and  you  will  find  that 
it  will  all  come  right." 

Poor  Felix  sighed  at  the  prospect  of  the  work 
thus  cut  out  for  him.  It  was  very  hard  for  him 
to  have  to  begin  to  roll  his  Sisyphus  stone  up 
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hill  again,  when  he  had  fancied  that  it  had  now 
rolled  down  so  definitively  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  that  he  would  have  been  absolved  from 
the  necessity  of  any  farther  efforts  to  get  it 
to  the  top. 

The  conversation,  however,  had  produced  a 
greater  effect  on  the  old  gentleman  than  he  had 
judged  it  expedient  to  allow  his  son  to  perceive. 
Not  that  he  had  any  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
due  accomplishment  of  the  marriage  in  time. 
Mary  was  an  Artingale,  and  would  no  doubt  act 
as  all  the  other  ladies  of  the  family  had  acted 
from  time  immemorial.  She  would  of  course 
take  the  husband  provided  for  her  by  her  family. 
What  an  example  had  she  not  before  her  of 
what  was  demanded  of  a  woman  by  family  duty 
in  the  person  of  her  admirable  aunt,  Miss  Agnes  ? 
And  indeed  it  was  the  fact  that  she  had  no 
chance  of  forming  any  other  attaclmient.  She 
absolutely  did  see  nobody  but  his  son.  As  to 
the  stuff  Felix  had  talked,  it  was  too  monstrous 
to  deserve  a  moment's  thought.  It  would  no 
doubt  all  come  right  enough.  But  Felix  was 
not  capable  of  managing  the  affair  solely  by  his 
own  resources.  He  could  not  be  trusted  with  it 
in   his   own   unaided   hands.      And   his   father 
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thought  that  the  time  was  probably  come  for 
bringing  up  the  heavy  artillery,  and  settling 
the  matter.  **  Colophonem  addere,"  as  the  old 
gentleman  phrased  it  to  himself,  as  he  concluded 
his  meditations  on  the  subject,  before  going  to 
bed,  by  determining  to  see  Sir  Hildebrand  on 
the  morrow. 

On  the  following  morning,  accordingly,  an 
hour  or  so  after  breakfast,  Mr.  Farland  mounted 
his  horse,  unaccompanied  by  his  son  this  time, 
to  ride  over  to  Artingale  on  a  visit  to  the 
baronet.  Riding  through  the  park,  he  saw, 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  road  for  him 
to  speak  to  her  without  hallooing.  Miss  Artin- 
gale sitting  under  one  of  the  trees  of  a  fine 
group  of  elms  with  her  sketch-book  on  her  knees, 
making  a  study  apparently  of  an  old  thorn 
which  stood  isolated  on  the  turf  at  a  few  paces 
distant  in  front  of  her.  And  at  her  side,  standing 
a  little  behind  her,  so  as  to  overlook  her  drawing- 
book,  he  saw  Mr.  Purcell  Lancaster.  Mr.  Far- 
land  frowned  for  a,n  instant,  but  in  the  next 
he  said  to  himself.  Pshaw  !  a  parcel  of  stuff,  it's 
a  good  chance  to  get  some  drawing-lessons, 
that's  all.  I  think  I  see  Mr.  Lancaster  daring 
to   think  of  Miss  Artingale,  save  as  a  bright 
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particular  star,  so  far  in  tlie  firmament  above 
him,  that  its  light  reaches  to  his  eye  only  by 
reason  of  its  exceeding  brightness.  The  heiress 
of  the  name  and  estates  of  Artingale  !  It  is  too 
preposterous !  With  these  thoughts  he  chased 
away  the  frown  that  had  come  over  his  brow  as 
he  reached  the  house  ;  and  asked  cheerily  for 
the  baronet  of  the  old  servant  who  came  to  the 
door. 

"  Yes,  Sir  Hildebrand  was  in  his  study,  and 
would  be  very  happy  to  see  his  honour." 

Mr.  Farland  found  the  baronet  in  his  old 
place,  at  his  writing-table ;  only  that,  instead  of 
the  account-books  that  used  to  make  the  subject 
of  his  usual  morning  study,  he  was  now  occupied 
with  a  multiplicity  of  plans,  measurements, 
drawings,  elevations,  sections,  and  estimates. 

"  Morning,  Farland.  I  am  so  glad  you  rode 
over  this  morning,  for  I  particularly  wanted 
you  to  look  at  what  Lancaster  is  proposing  for 
the  chapel.  Do  you  mind  coming  with  me  to 
look  at  the  place  ?  We  shall  find  Lancaster 
somewhere  about  the  place,  or  in  his  room." 

"  No ;  we  shan't  find  him  there,"  returned 
Mr.  Farland,  with  a  shrewd  look  under  his  eye- 
brows  at  the  baronet ;    "  for  I  saw  him  under 
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a  tree  with  Mary  in  the  park  as  I  rode  up  to 
the  Castle." 

"  Mary  thinks  he  has  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  but  to  give  her  drawing-lessons.  I  believe 
he  really  has  taught  her  a  good  deal.  But  she 
works  him  a  little  too  hard.  I'll  send  Richard 
to  call  him/'  said  the  baronet,  stretching  his 
hand  towards  the  bell. 

"  No  ;  stop  a  minute.  We  will  go  to  the 
chapel  afterwards ;  but  I  rode  over  this  morning 
to  speak  to  you  about  another  matter^  Sir  Hilde- 
brand ;  and  if  you  will  kindly  give  me  a  few 
minutes,  Mr.  Lancaster  will  very  probably  have 
returned  to  his  studio  by  the  time  we  are  ready 
for  him." 

"  Very  good  ;  take  a  chair.  Now  then,  I  am 
all  attention.  Any  new  idea  about  the  north 
faQade  ?" 

''No;  nothing  special.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  that,  and  we  will  talk  about  it  presently. 
But  I  wanted  to  say  a  few  words,  Artingale,  on 
another  point." 

"  Nothing  amiss,  I  hope  ?"  said  the  baronet,  a 
little  nervously. 

"  No — oh,  no.  It  will  all  be  right  enough. 
But  look  here,  Artingale.     Felix,  it  seems,  has 
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been  opening  matters  a  little  with  Mary,  and 
finds  the  lady  a  little  more  difficult  to  win  than 
he  had  fancied — a  presumptuous  young  dog  !  I 
have  told  him  that  such  a  prize  as  Miss  Artin- 
gale  is  not  to  be  expected  to  drop  into  his 
mouth  directly  he  opens  it.  But  he  is  shy  and 
backward,  you  know,  and  easily  discouraged." 

^'  I  don't  think  Mary  would  have  been  likely 
to  say  anything  that  ought  to  have  discouraged 
him,"  said  the  baronet,  smiling  pleasantly. 

'^  I  am  sure  she  did  not.  And  so  I  told  him. 
But  he  declares  that  she  told  him  roundly  that 
she  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him,"  returned 
Farland. 

"  Pooh !  nonsense  ! — mere  nonsense  of  boys 
and  girls.  Why,  you  may  guess  how  far  she 
could  really  have  meant  anything  of  the  sort 
from  this — that  we  have  heard  no  word  about 
the  matter  at  all !"  said  the  baronet. 

''  She  has  said  nothing  to  you  or  her  aunt  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Farland. 

"  Not  a  syllable  ;  and  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  that  she  should  have  thought  of  re- 
fusing— or,  indeed,  of  accepting — a  proposal  of 
that  kind  without  doing  so,  as  you  may  easily 
suppose,"  rejoined  Sir  Hildebrand. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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''  Of  course ;  of  course.  And  young  ladies 
very  properly  do  not  choose  to  be  won  too 
easily.  And  boys  and  girls  naturally  want  to 
get  a  little  amusement  out  of  their  flirting ! 
That's  all  about  it !"  said  Mr.  Farland,  with  a 
smile. 

"That's  all!  Never  fear  that  Mary  will 
make  any  difficulty  about  doing  her  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call 
her,"  said  the  baronet^  quoting  reverentially 
from  the  catechism — his  sole  provision  of  theolo- 
gical learning  and  storehouse  of  pious  quota- 
tions— and  feeling,  as  he  did  so,  that  he  was 
basing  Mary's  duty  to  marry  Felix  Farland  on 
an  unquestionable  foundation,  the  mere  citing  of 
which  was  a  pious  act  very  creditable  to  his  own 
religious  principles. 

"  Quite  so  ;  quite  so,"  acquiesced  Mr.  Farland, 
not  without  a  little  twinkle  in  his  eye — far  too 
slight  an  indication  of  the  fleeting  thought  that 
produced  it  to  be  perceptible  to  the  heavy 
baronet. 

''  Mary  is  an  Artingale  every  inch  of  her !" 
^aid  Sir  Hildebrand,  with  some  pride ;  ''and 
will  do  her  duty  as  such,  no  less  than  the 
daughters  of  our  house  have  ever  done." 
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"  I  am  fully  persuaded  of  it^  my  dear  Sir 
Hildebrand — fully  persuaded  of  it.  And  I  told 
Felix  as  much,  indeed.  But  I  thought  it  as  well 
just  to  ride  over  and  have  a  word  with  you 
upon  the  subject.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come 
when  it  would  be  as  well  to  impart  to  Miss 
Artingale — if  it  has  never  yet  been  done — the 
views  which  her  family  has  formed  for  her," 
said  Mr.  Farland. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well.  Perhaps  you 
are  right,  Farland.  Mary  is  quite  young ;  and 
her  aunt,  I  believe — herself  a  thorough  Artin- 
gale, and  one  whose  principles  and  feelings  are 
entirely  to  be  trusted  in  such  a  matter — has 
thought  it  best  to  say  nothing  on  the  subject 
hitherto.  But  I  agree  with  you,  that  the  time 
has  now  come  when  it  would  be  as  well  to  do 
so,"  said  the  baronet. 

"  I  think  so.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable. 
And  I  am  glad  that  I  determined  on  riding  over 
to  speak  with  you  on  the  subject.  Not  that  I 
had  any  doubt  about  it,  as  I  told  Felix,"  said 
Mr.  Farland.  "  I  hope,"  he  added,  "  that  you 
think  I  was  right  in  coming  to  you." 

''  Quite  so  ;  quite  so.  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you.     It  is  time  that  Mary  was  spoken  to.     But, 
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heaven  help  us,  Farland  !  the  boys  and  girls 
grow  up,  and  are  ready  to  take  our  places, 
while  we  think  they  are  still  babies,"  said  Sir 
Hildebrand,  putting  his  hand  on  his  neighbour  s 
arm,  and  looking  wistfully  into  his  face  as  he 
communicated  the  novel  idea. 

''  Eheu  fugaces,  Posthume,  Posthwne  /"  said 
Mr.  Farland,  with  a  shrug. 

"  Quite  so ;  quite  so,"  said  the  baronet,  nod- 
ding his  head  up  and  down,  and  with  as  much 
notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  uttered  by 
his  old  friend  as  the  spaniel  had  which  was 
lying  on  the  bright  spot  of  carpet  gilded  by  a 
sunbeam  shot  through  the  window. 

*'  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Farland,  "  I  am  quite 
ready  to  go  with  you  to  the  chapel,  when  you 
like." 

So  the  two  fathers  left  Sir  Hildebrand's  study, 
and  passing  through  the  body  of  the  Castle, 
now  occupied  by  workmen  in  almost  every 
part  of  it,  called  at  the  little  room  next  the 
chapel,  which  had  been  turned  into  a  studio 
for  the  architect,  to  see  if  he  was  there.  But 
there  was  nobody  there.  The  drawing-lesson 
apparently  had  not  yet  come  to  an  end. 
^    The  baronet  "  pished  "  and  '^psha\xed,"  and  a 
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carpenter's  boy  was  sent  to  call  the  truant. 
"  Sir  Hildebrand's  compliments,  and  if  Miss 
Artingale's  drawing-lesson  was  completed,  he 
and  Mr.  Farland  wished  to  speak  with  Mr. 
Lancaster  in  the  chapel." 

In  a  few  minutes  Purcell  made  his  appearance, 
looking  rather  confused,  and  with  a  considerable 
and  unusual  quantity  of  colour  in  his  cheeks, 
as  Mr.  Farland  did  not  fail  to  observe,  though 
it  never  occurred  to  the  baronet  to  notice  so 
trivial  a  circumstance.  But  then  the  young 
man  had  been  running — was  evidently  out  of 
breath ;  and  this  was  no  doubt  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  flush  in  his  face.  Besides — 
"  pooh !  it  is  too  absurd !"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man to  himself,  as  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
consideration  of  the  artistic  questions  to  be 
submitted  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ARTINOALE    EXPECTS   MARY   TO   DO    HER   DUTY. 

Mr.  Farland,  notwithstanding  his  protestations 
both  to  others  and  to  himself  that  the  idea  was 
monstrous,  absurd,  utterly  out  of  the  question, 
ridiculous,  was  not  altogether  free  from  a  certain 
degree  of  uneasiness  respecting  the  marriage 
between  his  son  and  the  heiress  of  Artingale, 
on  which  so  much  depended.  It  was  true  that 
he  did  not  place  any  great  confidence  in  his 
son's  report  as  to  the  result  of  his  wooing.  He 
thought  it  likely  enough  that  Felix,  with  his 
characteristic  gaucherie^  might  have  been  so 
brusque  and  abrupt  with  Mary  Artingale  as  to 
have  brought  on  himself  almost  necessarily  some 
more  or  less  serious  repulse,  the  value  of  which 
he  was,  boy-like,  disposed  to  estimate  far  more 
highly  than  it  deserved.     He  had  much  faith 
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too  in  the  old  Artingale  creed,  that  no  daughter 
of  the  house  would  dream  of  giving  her  hand 
otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  manifest 
requirements  of  the  family  interests  and  dignity, 
and  in  the  authority  which  her  parents  would 
be  ready  to  exercise  over  her  in  this  matter. 

But  his  faith  was  not  so  perfect  on  this  sub- 
ject as  that  of    Sir  Hildebrand.      He  knew  a 
good   deal  more  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  and 
of  human  beings  and  human  hearts,  than  did  the 
baronet.      There    ivere    such    things    as    young 
ladies  who  absolutely  insisted  on  having  a  voice 
of  their  own  in  such  matters.     And  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  shrewd  and  highly  cultivated 
old  gentleman  to  conceal  from  himself  the  pos- 
sibility— to  use  no  stronger  word — that  if  Mary 
Artingale  ivere  so  new-fangled  in  her  ideas,  and 
so  little  imbued  with    right    feeling  and   high 
principle,  as  to  be  forgetful  of  the  ancient  Artin- 
gale traditions  on  this  subject,  and  were  to  aspire 
to  the  exercise  of  a  free  choice  of  her  own  in  the 
matter,  it  might  be  that  that  choice  would  not 
fall  on  his  son  Felix.     Mr.  Farland  knew  his 
son  quite  well— knew  what  he  was — and  was 
under  no  illusion  on  the  subject. 

It  had  been  a  great  grief  to  him — the  mani- 
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fest  impossibility  of  making  his  only  son  in  any 
degree  a  man  of  book- culture  or  refinement  of 
mind — an  impossibility  to  which,  after  much 
struggling  against  it,  he  had  been  at  last  com- 
pelled to  open  his  eyes.  "  Naturam  expellas 
forca;  tamen  usque  recurrat !"  sighed  the  old 
gentleman.  But  the  quotation  was  scarcely  an 
appropriate  one  ;  for  he  had  never  been  able  to 
drive  out  the  nature  he  would  fain  have  changed, 
even  temporarily,  by  any  means,  however 
violent.  He  knew,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his 
son  was  good,  upright,  honourable  in  thought 
and  deed,  brave,  and  simple-hearted.  There 
was  quite  enough  for  the  father's  love,  but  not 
enough  for  the  old  scholar's  ambition  or  for  his 
sympathy. 

He  was  fairly  entitled  to  say  and  to  think  of 
the  man  of  whom  he  knew  all  this,  that  there 
was  wherewithal  to  make  a  good  husband, 
specially  in  a  case  in  which,  happily,  there  was 
no  bread-winning  needed.  But  then  the  good- 
ness of  him  inthat  capacity  depended  on  the 
lady  for  whom  the  husband  was  intended.  And 
Mr.  Far  land  knew  Mary  Artingale  almost  as 
well  as  he  knew  his  own  son.  He  knew  that 
her  mind  and  character  were  rich  in  exactly  all 
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those  qualities,  faculties,  and  capabilities  of 
which  his  son  was  destitute.  And  it  did  occur 
to  him  that  it  might  so  fall  out,  that  Mary  might 
so  strongly  feel  the  want  of  such  elements  of 
sympathy  and  companionship,  as  to  be  blinded 
to  the  value  of  those  excellencies,  which  were 
offered  for  her  acceptance.  He  could  not  con- 
ceal from  himself  that  there  was  at  least  a  pos- 
sibility of  this. 

Then  the  artistic  and  clever  old  scholar  had 
taken  a  very  shrewd  and  correct  estimate  of  the 
young  architect.  Mr.  Farland  of  Farlandstoke 
had  quite  enough  of  family  pride,  and  was  quite 
sufficiently  imbued  with  all  the  feelings  and 
opinions  which  would  teach  him  that  such  an 
alliance  was  monstrous,  to  look  upon  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  thing  as  an  attachment  between 
this  young  man  and  the  heiress  of  Artingale 
as  an  abomination  not  to  be  thought  of.  But 
he  knew  what  the  young  man  was.  He  knew 
that  he  was  richly  dowered  with  all  that  his 
son  was  deficient  in.  He  knew  that  if  the  two 
young  men  had  been  otherwise  on  an  equality, 
there  could  not  be  a  moment's  question  which  of 
them  would  be  the  pleasanter  companion  in  the 
eyes    of   Mary  Artingale.      The    baronet   was 
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altogether  incapable  of  comprehending  anything 
of  all  this.  But  no  tittle  of  it  escaped  Mr.  Far- 
land  ;  and  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  certain 
degree  of  uneasiness  accordingly. 

Sir  Hildebrand,  on  the  contrary,  had  not  the 
slightest  shadow  of  misgiving  on  the  subject. 
In  all  perfect  good  faith  he  would  just  as  soon 
have  dreamed  of  there  being  possible  danger  in 
allowing  his  daughter  to  speak  with  old  Decimus 
Oblong,  as  with  the  architect  hired  to  "  do  the 
repairs  "  of  the  Castle.  So  little  impression  did 
all  that  Mr.  Farland  had  said  make  on  his  mind, 
that  although  he  had  been  quite  sincere  in 
agreeing  with  him  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  apprise  Mary 
of  the  destiny  intended  for  her,  the  matter  had 
seemed  so  little  pressing  to  him,  and  so  much 
less  interesting  than  the  discussions  which  had 
followed  about  the  restoration  of  the  chapel, 
that  when  Mr.  Farland  quitted  him,  the  latter 
remained  in  possession  of  his  mind  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  previous  subject  of  their  con- 
versation. During  the  remainder  of  the  day 
Sir  Hildebrand's  thoughts  continued  to  be 
busied  exclusively  by  architectural  subjects. 
Nor  did  the  sight  of  his  daughter  and  Mr.  Lan- 
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caster  singing  the  then  favourite  duet  of  "  The 
Manly  Heart,"  from  Mozart's  Zauberflote,  that 
same  evening,  have  the  effect  of  recalling  the 
subject  to  his  consideration. 

As  he  was  crossing  the  hall,  however,  when 
leaving  the  little  boudoir  to  go  to  bed  that 
night,  on  taking  his  candlestick  from  the  hall- 
table,  his  eye  happened  to  rest  on  a  card  which 
Mr.  Felix  Farland  had  left  that  morning,  on 
being  told  by  the  servant  that  the  ladies  were 
not  at  home ;  and  the  sight  of  it  recalled  the 
topic  of  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Farland  to 
his  mind.  So  he  carried  the  card  upstairs  with 
him,  and  placed  it  on  his  dressing-table,  that  it 
might  remind  him  in  the  morning  of  the  duty 
that  lay  before  him,  and  of  the  discourse  which 
he  had  promised  to  address  to  his  daughter. 

Duly  reminded  by  this  contrivance,  he  de- 
scended to  the  breakfast-table  the  next  morning, 
intending  as  soon  as  the  morning  meal  should 
be  over,  to  call  Mary  into  his  study,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  to  her  the  destiny  in- 
tended for  her.  He  was  expecting  Mr.  Oblong 
at  half-past  nine,  and  the  breakfast-hour  at  the 
Castle  was  half-past  eight ;  so  that  he  would 
have  but  a  few  minutes  for  saying  what  he  had 
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to  say  to  Mary.  But  he  thought  that  there 
would  be  plenty  of  time,  as  the  cornmunication 
he  had  to  make  might  be  put  into  a  very  few 
words ;  and  Mary,  as  soon  as  she  had  heard  it, 
would  naturally  like  to  talk  the  matter  over 
with  her  mother  and  her  aunt. 

"  Mary,  my  dear,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  had 
eaten  his  second  egg  and  drunk  his  second  cup 
of  tea ;  "  if  you  have  done  breakfast  just  come 
with  me  a  minute  into  my  study ;  I  want  to 
speak  to  you." 

"  Yes^  papa,  I  have  quite  done,"  said  Mary, 
jumping  up,  and  little  dreaming  of  what  was 
awaiting  her. 

"  Sit  down,  dear,"  said  the  baronet,  shutting 
the  door  of  his  study  as  they  entered  it :  "I 
won't  keep  you  five  minutes  ;"  and  he  turned 
his  own  chair  round  sideways  from  the  writing- 
table  for  her  to  occupy,  while  he  took  up  his 
place  standing  on  the  rug  with  his  back  to  the 
fireless  grate. 

"I  was  thinking  the  other  day,  Mary,"  he 
began^  "  and  I  dare  say  the  same  thought  has 
occurred  to  you,  that  you  are  placed  in  a  more 
important  and  responsible  position  than  any 
lady  of  our  house  was  ever  placed  before.     You 
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are  the  sole  heiress  of  the  property _,  and,  what 
ought  to  be  considered  as  more  important  still, 
of  the  name  of  Artingale.  And  of  course,  inas- 
much as  the  line  of  descent  has  ever  hitherto 
from  time  immemorial  been  from  father  to  son, 
no  daughter  of  the  house  ever  before  occupied 
your  position." 

*'  It  is  too  true,  papa.  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart,  I  had  been  a  son  instead  of  a  daughter  ! 
that  is  all  I  can  say,"  said  Mary,  with  half  a 
sigh,  and  half  a  smile. 

"  We  all  wish  that,  of  course,  my  dear  child," 
said  the  baronet,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  ;  ''  but 
in  that,  as  in  smaller  matters,  we  must  submit 
to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  which  may  have 
some  object  in  view,  that — that,  in  short,  we  are 
not  aware  of.  But  what  I  was  going  to  remark 
was,  that  the  peculiar  position  in  which  you  are 
thus  placed,  of  course,  makes  it  your  manifest 
duty,  even  in  a  higher  degree  than  that  which 
has  been  the  case  with  all  the  ladies  of  the  house 
in  former  generations,  to  do  your  duty,"  said 
the  baronet,  somewhat  tautologically,  "your 
duty  to  yourself,  your  family,  your  ancestors, 
and  your  name,  as  Artingale  expects  it  of  you." 

Here  he  paused ;  and  Mary,  anxious  enough 
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now  as  to  what  might  be  coming,  and  not  with- 
out some  misgiving  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject  to  which  her  father's  words  were  the 
preface,  finding  herself  obhged  to  say  something, 
muttered,  "  Yes,  papa." 

"  Yes  !  quite  so,  Mary,  dear — to  yourself, 
your  family,  your  ancestors,  and  your  name — 
your  duty  to  yourself,  your  family,  your  ances- 
tors, and  your  name." 

"  Yes,  papa,"  said  Mary  again,  still  more 
faintly  than  before. 

"  And,  therefore,  as  you  are  now  old  enough 
to  feel  this  properly ;  and,  indeed,  to  be  called 
on  shortly  to  do  that  duty,  I  have  thought  that 
the  time  has  come  when  it  is  right  to  com- 
municate to  you  the  views  which  your  family 
have  formed  for  you.  I  trust,  and  have  little 
doubt,  that  they  will  be  altogether  agreeable  to 
you;  but  I  need  not — I  trust  I  need  not — tell  a 
daughter  of  our  house,  that  whether  they  be  or 
be  not  such  as  you  might  fancy,  your  duty  to 
your  family  is,  in  any  case,  paramount,  unques- 
tionable, and  entirely  imperative — paramount, 
unquestionable,  and  entirely  imperative." 

And  there  the  baronet  again  rested  on  his 
oars  for  a  short  space. 
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"  I  am  attendiDg  to  every  word  you  say, 
papa,"  said  Mary,  rather  falteringly,  finding, 
from  her  father's  pause,  that  she  was  expected 
to  make  some  reply.  She  could  not  in  honesty 
again  answer  by  a  simple  "  Yes  "  to  all  that  he 
had  said ;  and  she  was  steadfastly  determined 
that  she  would  be  honest,  wholly  honest  in  all 
that  she  might  be  obliged  to  say  with  reference 
to  the  coming  communication. 

"  Grood,  my  child,"  said  the  baronet,  "  that 
is  what  I  wish  you  to  do.  Well,  then,  looking 
to  all  the  considerations  by  which  the  question 
ought  to  be  ruled — to  the  position  of  the  pro- 
perty, which  came  to  me  from  my  father  in  a 
very  different  condition  from  that  in  which 
I  shall,  I  hope,  transmit  it  to  my  heirs—  to  blood 
and  family  standing — to  personal  qualities  also, 
which  have  by  no  means  been  overlooked,  I 
assure  you,  Mary — looking,  I  say,  to  all  these 
things,  it  has  been  decided  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a  more  desirable  match  for 
you  than  Mr.  Felix  Farland." 

"  But,  papa " 

'^  One  moment,  my  dear.  I  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  few  minutes  before  Mr.  Oblong 
will  be  here,  to  point  out  to  you — not  that  any 
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such  pointing  out  ought  to  be  necessary — but 
you  are  not  only  my  daughter^  but  the  heiress 
of  the  name  of  Artingale ;  and  some  more 
marked  consideration  may  be  considered  due  to 
you  as  such  ; — to  point  out  to  you,  I  say,  some 
of  the  more  prominent  advantages  which  have 
led  to  the  above-mentioned  decision,  resolution, 
arrangement,  and  determination." 

"•  But,  papa "  Mary  attempted  to  interpose. 

"  One  moment,  my  dear — decision,  resolution, 
arrangement,  and  determination.  Ahem !  In 
the  first  place,  my  dear,  we  look,  as  we  are  bound 
to  look,  to  family  and  blood.  In  this  respect 
we  could  desire  nothing  better.  There  are  not 
above  half  a  score  of  peers  of  the  realm  whose 
claims  on  this  score  could  compete  with  those 
of  Farland  of  Farlandstoke.  I  won't  allude  on 
the  present  occasion  to  poor  dear  Mr.  Farland's 
futile  claims  to  a  standing  in  the  county  superior 
even  to  our  own.  They  are  preposterous,  of 
course.  But  it  may  be  very  safely  asserted  that 
the  Farlands  are  second  to  no  other  name  save 
that  of  Artingale.  In  the  next  place,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  the  circumstances  produced  by 
the  condition  in  which  your  grandfather  left 
the  estate  and  the  Castle,  wealth  is  a  material 
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consideration.  And  Felix  Farland,  our  friend's 
only  son,  will  be  a  very  wealthy  man.  Then 
neighbourhood  ought  to  go  for  something ;  for 
much,  indeed,  when  it  is  considered  how  advan- 
tageously the  Farlandstoke  property  would  com- 
plete our  own.  Then  as  regards  the  young 
man  himself,  we  all  know  him  to  be  an  amiable, 
high-minded,  and  honourable  gentleman — ami- 
able, high-minded,  and  honourable.  Yes,  indeed, 
amiable,  high-minded,  and  honourable.  But, 
my  dear  Mary,  there  is  one  point " — and  here  the 
baronet  lowered  his  voice  to  a  confidential  and 
most  emphatic  tone^  little  above  a  whisper — 
"  there  is  one  point  of  paramount  importance,  on 
which  I  have  reason  to  hope,  notwithstanding 
a  little  natural  opposition,  that  we  may  obtain 
in  this  match,  what  we  should  endeavour,  pro- 
bably, in  vain  to  attain  in  any  other  of  at  all 
similar  advantages.  I  am  disposed  to  hope  — 
to  hope,  mind,  I  say — that  the  name  might  be 
preserved  (the  baronet's  voice  trembled  a  little 
with  a  tender  emotion  as  he  spoke  the  words), 
the  grand  old  name,  Mary,  and  that  your  excel- 
lent husband  would  be  content  that  he  and  his 
posterity  for  ever  should  be  known  as  Farland- 
Artingale  of  Artingale.     Think  what  a  repara- 
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tion  of  a  crushing  misfortune  that  would  be  ! 
We  could  hardly  perhaps  expect  as  much  from 
a  stranger.  But  Farland  has  a  great  feeling  for 
the  old  name — that  must  be  conceded  to  him — 
a  great  feeling  which  does  him  honour.  And  now, 
my  dear  child,"  continued  the  baronet,  raising 
his  voice  to  its  usual  pitch,  and  speaking  in  a 
cheery,  satisfied  tone,  "  I  think  I  have  said  all 
that  is  necessary.  Run  away  now,  and  talk  it 
over  with  your  mother,  for  I  hear  old  Oblong 
in  the  passage.  Unless  you  would  like  to 
announce  your  intended  marriage  to  the  old 
man  yourself,  indeed.  He  will  be  right  well 
pleased  to  hear  it — poor  old  Oblong !" 

"  Don't  speak  of  it,  please  papa,  till  I  have 
seen  you  again,"  said  Mary,  in  a  low  voice,  and 
looking  very  pale,  as  she  got  up  to  leave  the 
study,  just  as  the  old  steward  entered  it. 

She  slipped  past  him,  with  a  nod  and  a  wan 
smile,  and  running,  not  to  her  mother,  as  Sir 
Hildebrand  had  suggested,  but  to  her  own 
room,  bolted  the  door  on  the  inside,  as  she 
entered  it,  and  threw  herself  into  a  chair  to 
think. 
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CASE. 

Mary  bolted  the  door  and  threw  herself  into  the 
chair  to  think.  But  thinking  was  not  so  easy. 
Her  head  whirled,  her  brain  seemed  to  swim,  as 
she  sat  with  her  two  hands  grasping  tightly  the 
two  arms  of  the  chair,  and  staring  with  mean- 
ingless eyes  at  the  door  by  which  she  had  en- 
tered. For  some  minutes  she  feared  that  she 
should  faint;  and  rising  from  her  chair  like  one 
Yv^alking  in  their  sleep,  she  went  to  the  wash- 
hand-stand,  and  pouring  a  little  water  into  a 
glass  swallowed  a  mouthful  of  it  with  difficulty. 
It  made  her  feel  less  faint,  however;  and  she 
seated  herself  again,  strongly  determining  to 
compel  her  mind  to  do  its  function  despite  the 
disorder  of  the  nervous  system.      Not  so  easy  ! 
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And  by  this  time  her  hands  and  feet  had  become 
deadly  cold,  and  her  head  hot.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  power  of  thinking  with  some  degree  of 
clearness  returned  to  her,  and  she  bent  her  whole 
self-command  to  the  task. 

To  marry  Mr.  Felix  Farland!  But  little 
thought  was  needed  on  that  chapter  of  the 
matter.  She  should  never  marry  Mr.  Farland. 
That  was  impossible,  and  needed  no  further 
thought.  She  knew  that  she  should  not  marry 
Mr.  Felix  Farland.  Nothing  on  earth,  no  con- 
sideration and  no  power,  could  move  her  to  do  so. 
So  the  question  of  doing  so,  or  not  doing  so,  of 
the  horror  of  being  compelled  to  do  so,  of  what  it 
would  be  to  be  his  wife,  was  dismissed  from  her 
mind  without  any  dwelling  on  it. 

But  there  was  much  room  for  thought,  and 
much  need  of  thinking  of  the  consequences  that 
would  arise  from  her  not  marrying  him.  And 
these  had  to  be  considered,  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
possible  alternative,  seeing  that  the  supposition 
that  she  might  do  as  she  was  required  to  do  had 
been  dismissed  as  not  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment.  The  consequences  of  her  refusal  to  do 
her  father's  bidding  in  this  matter  were  therefore 
to  be  faced  as  certainties. 
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She  had  never,  as  far  as  she  could  remember, 
refused  obedience  to  her  father  in  anything. 
She  had  never,  to  the  best  of  her  recollection, 
angered  him  in  any  way.  She  was  not  aware 
that  she  had  ever  seen  him  really  very  angry. 
What  would  be  the  consequences  of  making  him 
so  ?  But  Mary  was  not  a  coward  ;  and  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  grief  for  her  father's  disap- 
pointment had  a  very  much  larger  share  of  her 
thoughts  than  fear  for  what  might  be  the  possible 
consequences  of  her  disobedience  to  herself.  She 
could  perfectly  well  understand  how  great  a 
grief  this  refusal  of  hers  would  be  to  him.  She 
knew  well  how  deeply  he  felt  upon  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  name,  dignity,  and  prosperity 
of  the  family.  She  knew  that  it  would  be  the 
destroying  of  the  hope  of  a  life.  And  her  heart 
bled  for  his  disappointment  and  his  sorrow.  But 
none  the  more  for  that  could  she  admit  for  an 
instant  the  possibility  of  her  doing  what  was 
demanded  of  her.  That  was  simply  impossible — 
monstrously  impossible. 

Then  suddenly  dashed  through  her  brain  a 
thought  that  sent  the  tingling  blood  with  a  rush 
into  every  furthest  nook  and  corner  and  ex- 
tremity of  her  body.     Why  was  it  so  utterly 
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unthinkable  even  that  she  should  marry  Felix 
Farland  ?  And  honest  conscience  answered  that 
it  was  because  she  loved  another.  Yes.  There 
was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  doubt  upon  the 
matter.  In  the  glare  of  the  light  which  had 
been  flashed  into  every  crevice  of  her  heart  by 
the  lightning  bolt  that  had  struck  her,  she  saw 
and  could  not  deny  to  herself  the  truth.  She 
loved  Purcell  Lancaster. 

But  even  as  the  undeniable  consciousness 
flashed  through  her,  while  her  cheeks  were  yet 
tinghng  with  the  thought  of  it,  she  hastened  to 
reconcile  herself  to  her  own  heart,  by  vehement 
though  unvoiced  protestation  that  never — no 
never — would  she  make  a  marriage  that  would 
seem  to  her  father  an  unworthy  one,  or  one  with- 
out his  consent. 

And  then  the  deep  well-head  of  her  tears  was 
loosened,  and  the  briny  flood  gushed  from  her 
eyes,  and  the  bodily  agitation,  which  was  causing 
her  temples  to  throb,  and  her  heart  to  be  wrung 
with  shooting  spasms,  was  in  some  degree  stilled. 
Her  bodily  agitation  was  stilled,  as  the  wind 
drops  when  the  clouds  are  opened  and  the  rain 
flood  comes  down;  but  none  the  less  sad  and 
full  of  suffering  did  the  future  spread  itself  out 
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before  lier  mind.  Yet  she  reiterated  to  herself 
again  and  again  the  assurance  that  never  would 
she  listen  to  vows  of  love  from  lips  that  spoke 
without  her  father's  sanction  ;  and  the  resolution 
seemed  to  form  a  self-justifying  set-off  to  that 
other  determination,  which  formed  the  immu- 
table base  of  all  her  thinking. 

What  would  her  Aunt  Agnes  say  ?  That  was 
another  large  and  most  vital  chapter  of  the  sub- 
ject— perhaps,  to  Mary  the  most  vital  of  all. 
She  grieved  most  for  her  father,  and  for  the  dis- 
appointment which  she  well  knew  would  be  so 
bitter  to  him.  But  to  her  own  personal  capabili- 
ties of  standing  up  under  the  misfortune  which 
had  fallen  upon  her,  the  view  her  aunt  might 
take  of  her  conduct  was  yet  more  important. 
Surely,  surely,  her  aunt  must  sustain  her  in  her 
refusal  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  could  not  love. 
She  was  ready  to  do  for  the  name  and  for  the 
family  all  that  her  aunt  had  done.  She  was 
ready  to  immolate  her  love  on  that  same  altar. 
She  too  could  sacrifice  every  dearer  hope,  rather 
than  disgrace  the  noble  name  which  she  had  the 
misfortune  to  bear. 

And,  ah !  what  a  misfortune  she  felt  it  to  be, 
as  the  thoughts  thronged  through  her  aching 
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brain.  How  she  envied  little  Bertha  at  the 
cottage.  For  it  was  a  mockery  and  a  dishonesty, 
as  she  admitted  to  herself,  to  pretend  to  doubt 
that  Lancaster  loved  her.  She  had  doubted  on 
that  day  when  she  had  left  his  studio  without  a 
drawing-lesson,  saying  that  she  would  do  her 
sketch  over  again ;  she  had  doubted  on  that  day 
whether  he  indeed  loved  her.  And  she  blushed 
afresh  amid  her  tears  at  the  consciousness  of  the 
misery  that  doubt  had  caused  her.  But  his 
manner  had  been  different  afterwards —so  dif- 
ferent that  reading  the  result  of  that  day's  con- 
versation by  the  light  of  his  subsequent  words 
and  accents  and  looks,  she  thought  that  she 
could  understand  it.  Lancaster  would  never  tell 
her  that  he  loved  her.  He  could  not  do  so. 
She  was  no  happy,  portionless,  nameless  Bertha, 
that  such  happiness  should  be  possible  for  her. 
He  would  never  tell  her  that  he  loved  her. 
Better  that  he  should  not  do  so.  Far  better. 
Better  for  them  both.  There  could  be  but  one 
answer  possible  to  such  a  confession.  None  the 
less  was  the  conviction  that  he  did  love  her  un- 
speakably precious  to  her — the  only  consoling 
thought — miserable  as  it  was — in  the  view  of 
the  life-shipwreck  before  her. 
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It  was  on  this  part  of  the  picture  that  her 
mind  was  dwelHng,  while  the  tears  continuously, 
silently,  and  quietly  kept  trickling  from  her 
eyes,  that  she  heard  a  step  in  the  passage,  which, 
she  knew  to  be  her  aunt's,  and  in  the  next  in- 
stant a  tap  at  her  door.  "  Ah,  then  papa  has 
spoken  to  her  ;  better  so.  I  would  rather  so  than 
hav€  to  tell  her  myself,"  she  thought  to  herself, 
as  she  hastened  to  rise  and  go  to  open  her  door. 

"  My  child,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  cried  Miss 
Agnes,  stopping  short  as  soon  as  she  had  entered 
the  room  a  few  paces,  and  shading  her  eyes  with 
her  hand  to  look  at  Mary,  who  was  standing 
with  her  back  to  the  window.  "  Why,  Mary, 
you  have  been  crying.  What  is  it,  my  own 
darling  ?"  she  said,  coming  forward  as  she  spoke, 
and  putting  her  arm  round  the  girl's  waist,  and 
drawing  her  head  down  upon  her  bosom.  "  My 
child,  how  you  are  sobbing.  Come  and  sit  here 
by  me,"  she  continued,  drawing  her  towards  a 
little  sofa  that  stood  near  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
*'  and  lay  your  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  tell  me 
your  trouble." 

"  Don't  you  know,  aunt  ?"  said  Mary,  nestling 
to  her  side,  and  hiding  her  face  on  her  aunt's 
shoulder. 
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"  You  frighten  me,  Mary.  I  know  nothing. 
I  came  to  see  why  you  did  not  come  to  luncheon. 
I  have  been  wondering  what  had  become  of  you 
all  the  morning." 

"  Luncheon,  aunt.  It  can't  be  luncheon  time," 
said  Mary,  in  astonishment.  For  in  some  cases 
sorrow  will  make  the  hours  pass  as  fleetly  as  joy, 
when  the  mind  is  so  stunned  as  to  be  able  to 
take  no  note  of  their  lapse. 

''It  is  indeed,  dearest,  nearly  half-past  one," 
returned  her  aunt,  caressing  her. 

"And  papa  has  told  you  nothing?"  asked 
Mary,  with  a  sob. 

"  Nothing,  dear.  I  have  not  seen  him  since 
he  left  the  breakfast-room  with  you  to  go  to  the 
study,"  said  Miss  Agnes,  who,  however,  began 
to  guess  that  the  sorrow  which  she  had  for  a 
long  time  past  foreseen  had  at  length  fallen 
upon  her  darling. 

Mary  lifted  up  her  head  and  her  eyes  to  her 
aunt's  face,  and  looked  into  it  long  and  silently, 
and  oh,  so  piteously, 

''  Oh,  aunt,  aunt,"  she  said,  at  length,  bursting 
out  into  fresh  weeping,  "I  am  so  miserable,  so 
very,  very  miserable !" 

"  My   child,    compose    yourself.       You   can 
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have  no  sorrow  for  which  a  remedy  may  not 
be  found.  What  is  it,  Mary  ?"  said  her  aunt, 
caressingly. 

"  Papa  has  told  me,"  answered  Mary,  speak- 
ing with  difficulty,  and  her  words  disjointed 
by  sobs,  ^'  that  it  is  my  duty — my  duty — to — 
to — ma — ar — ry  Mr.  Farland,"  she  said,  drop- 
ping her  voice  to  a  whisper  as  the  fatal 
words  passed  her  lips,  and  throwing  her  arms 
around  her  aunt's  shoulders  and  hiding  her 
face  against  her  bosom;  "  and,  oh,  aunt,  I  can- 
not— cannot — cannot  do  it.  It  is  my  duty,  but 
I  cannot,  I  cannot.  Oh,  aunt,  aunt,  what  shall 
I  do  ?     What  shall  I  do  ?    I  cannot — I  cannot !" 

The  latter  words  had  been  spoken  amid  a 
tempest  of  suffocating  sobs  ;  and  her  aunt  threw 
her  arms  around  her  and  hushed  her  on  her 
bosom,  as  a  nurse  hushes  a  child. 

"  Darling,  do  not  agitate  yourself  so  fearfully ; 
there  now.  Let  us  talk  of  it.  You  shall  tell  me 
all  you  feel,  and  think,  and  wish,  my  own  child. 
If  you  feel  that  you  cannot  do  as  your  father 
wishes  in  this  matter " 

"  Oh,  no — I  cannot — I  cannot — I  cannot — 
I  cannot — no — no — no — I  cannot — I  cannot  — 
no — no — no  !" 
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And  reiterating  the  same  words,  she  fell  into  a 
fit  of  violent  hysterical  weeping. 

Poor  Mary,  who  had  so  often  ridiculed  the 
notion  of  hysterical  emotion  in  other  girls  !  and 
she  would  have  fancied  herself  as  little  subject 
to  such  an  affection  as  her  father. 

Patiently,  lovingly,  and  gently  her  aunt 
soothed  her,  abstaining  from  ringing  the  bell,  or 
calling  any  one  to  aid  her  in  doing  so.  And  by 
degrees  the  violence  of  the  crisis  expended  itself, 
and  the  poor  girl  became  more  outwardly 
tranquil.  Her  aunt,  taking  her  in  her  arms  as 
if  she  had  been  a  baby,  had  placed  her  on  the 
bed,  and  was  now  sitting  by  the  bedside  with 
one  of  Mary's  hands  in  hers. 

"  My  child,"  she  said,  speaking  low  and  softly, 
"  God  forbid  that  you  should  be  required  to  make 
a  marriage  which  is  so  repugnant  to  you.  God 
forbid  that  any  one  here  should  ask  you  to  do  so." 

*'  Papa  said  that  it  was  my  duty,"  said  Mary, 
sadly. 

"  Did  you  speak  to  your  father  of  your  un- 
willingness— of  the  impossibility  that  you  should 
make  such  a  marriage  ?"  asked  her  aunt. 

"  No,  I  had  no  opportunity  ;  Mr.  Oblong  came 
in.     I  don't  think  I  should  have  said  anything 
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to  papa  if  he  had  not  come.  I  could  not.  He 
seemed  to  think  it  so  certain,  so  absolutely  im- 
possible that  I  could  object,  much  less  refuse. 
Poor  papa ;  poor  dear  papa  !  What  can  I  do  ? 
What  will  become  of  me  ?  What  will  mamma 
say  ?  Mamma  will  think  that  I  ought  to  do 
anything  that  papa  says  is  my  duty." 

The  general  importance  of  the  Lady  Lavinia 
in  the  Artingale  household  may  be  judged  from 
the  position  relatively  to  the  other  considera- 
tions of  her  sorrows  which  this  last  portion  of 
Mary's  troubles  naturally  assumed  ia  her  mind. 
It  was  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
Lady  Lavinia  was  a  cypher,  and  chose  to  be  so. 
It  was  certain  that  her  opinion  and  behaviour 
in  the  matter  that  was  breaking  Mary's  heart 
would  be  a  mere  reflection  of  those  of  her 
husband.  There  was  no  chance  that  Mary 
might  hope  to  find  any  support  or  comfort  from 
her  mother  in  a  course  of  resistance  to  the  line 
of  conduct  required  of  her.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  her  mother's  disapproval,  though  painful, 
would  not  make  the  matter  much  worse  than  it 
would  be  without  it.  The  fact  was  that  her 
aunt  really  held  in  her  heart,  as  she  had  ever 
held  in  her  life  and  her  bringing  up,  the  place 
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of  a  mother.  And  it  had  already  brought 
inexpressible  comfort  to  Mary  to  find  that  her 
aunt  would  not  be  ranged  on  the  side  of  those 
who  would  urge  her  to  do  wliat  she  felt  it  to  be 
so  impossible  for  her  to  submit  to. 

"  Your  mother,  my  darling,"  said  her  aunt, 
*'will  of  course  wish  you  to  be  guided  by  your 
father's  counsel  in  this  matter,  as  she  would 
herself  be  guided.  And  I  am  sure,  Mary,  that 
you  would  not  wish  to  act  in  such  a  matter 
without  his  guidance.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  of  them  would  wish  to  force  a  marriage 
on  you  that  was  utterly  repugnant  to  you." 

"  Aunt,  I  would  never  act,  as  you  say,  in  such 
a  matter  without  papa's  guidance,  or  contrary  to 
his  wish,  or  without  his  consent.  He  said  so 
much  to  me  of  my  duty  to  the  family  name. 
And  I  know  how  much  he  clings  to  all  that  be" 
longs  to  it.  '  I  know  that  it  would  break  his  heart 
if  I  disgraced  it.  And,  aunt,  you  may  depend, 
and  he  may  depend  upon  it_,  I  never,  never  will." 

Here  the  tears  broke  out  afresh  ;  but  they  were 
no  longer  hysterical  sobs,  but  quiet,  silently 
falling  tears. 

"  Poor  dear  papa  !"  she  continued ;  "  I  know 
how  deeply  he  feels  upon  the  subject.     I  know 
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all  that  lie  has  done,  all  the  labour  he  has 
undergone,  and  all  the  patient  self-denial  of  a 
life,  all  for  the  restoration  of  the  family  great- 
ness. I  know  it  all,  and  I  have  hated  myself 
because  I  was  not  a  boy,  and  have  thought — 
how  often  ! — of  all  papa's  love  and  kindness  to 
me,  despite  the  bitter  disappointment  my  birth 
must  have  been  to  him.  Poor  dear  papa  !  He 
has  had  so  many  disappointments ;  and  now 
— but  I  cannot — cannot — marry  Mr.  Farland. 
Oh,  aunt,  I  cannot  do  it." 

"  With  such  a  feeling,  my  Mary,  it  cannot  be 
right  that  you  should  do  it,  and  my  brother  will 
feel  that  as  entirely  as  I  do.  I  do  not  deny  that 
it  is  a  misfortune,  a  very  great  misfortune,  that  it 
should  be  so.  It  is  a  great  misfortune.  Young 
Farland  I  fully  believe  to  be  a  very  excellent 
and  amiable  young  man,  a  good  son,  and  an 
upright,  honourable  man.  He  is  not  clever, 
certainly.  But,  Mary/ darling,  it  is  not  clever- 
ness that  can  make  a  good,  or  a  lovable,  or  a 
loving  husband.  And  I  will  not  deny  that  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment,  Felix  Farland  would 
be  to  his  wife  all  these  things,"  said  her  aunt, 
gravely. 

*'But  you  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  duty  I  owe 
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to  my  family  to  marry  him  ?  Oh,  aunt,  you  do 
not  think  that,  do  you  ?"  said  Mary,  with 
tearful  pleading. 

"  I  have  said,  my  child,  that  it  cannot  be  a 
duty  to  marry  without  love^  and  love,  alas !  will 
not  be  commanded,"  replied  the  elder  lady,  with 
a  sigh,  a  portion  of  which,  perhaps,  was  given  to 
the  past.  *'  That  you  should  be  wholly  unable 
to  give  your  love  to  one  who  would  be  in  every 
respect  such  a  husband  as  your  family  would 
wish,  is,  I  repeat,  a  very  great  misfortune — to 
you  and  to  us  all.  For  it  cannot  be  denied, 
Mary,  that  you  do  owe  a  duty  to  your  family." 

"  I  know  that,  dear  aunt.  I  know  I  owe  a 
duty  to  my  family  and  to  the  name.  Would 
that  I  had  been  born  a  poor  man's  child,  like 
happy  Bertha  there !" 

"  Hush,  dearest,  hush !  you  must  not  speak 
in  that  way.  For  Heaven's  sake,  never  let  your 
father  hear  such  a  sentiment  as  that  from  your 
lips.  '  Noblesse  oblige  /'  and  surely  no  noble 
heart  would  wish  to  lose  the  nobility  for  the 
sake  of  getting  rid  of  the  obligation,"  said  Miss 
Agnes,  with  an  air  that  might  have  marked  her 
as  the  heiress  of  all  the  pride  of  all  the 
Artingales. 
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"  No,  aunt.  I  will  not  wish  that,  if  I  can  help 
it,"  said  Mary,  submissively.  And,  aunt,  I  do 
know  that  my  duty  to  my  family  demands  that 
I  should  not  marry  in  a  station  below  that  to 
which  my  name  belongs.  Papa  need  never 
fear  that  I  shall  disgrace  the  name  in  that 
way,"  said  Mary,  with  a  sigh  that  was  almost 
a  sob. 

"  May  you  never  be  tempted  to  do  so,  my 
dearest  Mary.  May  it  never  be  your  lot  to  have 
that  sacrifice  demanded  of  you  which  was 
demanded  of  me,  and  which  I  paid,"  said  Miss 
Agnes,  with  grave  melancholy. 

"  But  I  could  do  that,  aunt,  for  the  honour 
of  the  family.  I,  too,  could  do  that,  and  would 
do  it.  Why  should  not  I  live,  as  you  have 
lived,  honoured,  beloved,  and  reverenced  by  all 
around  you  ?  Why  should  not  such  a  life  be 
permitted  to  me,  as  it  has  been  to  you  ?"  said 
Mary,  looking  fondly  into  her  aunt's  face.  "  I 
could  do  that,  aunt ;  I  could  do  that  for  the 
honour  of  the  name ;  that  is  to  say,"  she 
hastened  on  to  add,  with  a  conscious  blush,  "  I 
think  I  could  do  so,  if  ever  it  should  so  happen 
that  the  case  should  arise  that  could  put  me  to 
the  test." 

VOL.  III.  L 
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Miss  Agnes  did  not  answer  her  niece  at  once  ; 
but  sat  for  a  short  space  deep  in  thought. 

"  But,  in  the  first  place,  Mary  dear,"  she  said, 
at  length,  '^  the  position  in  which  you  are,  and  the 
position  in  which  I  was,  are  far  from  being  the 
same.  I  was  not  the  heiress  to  the  estates  and 
name  of  Artingale.  I  was  a  simple  daughter  of 
the  house,  of  whom  all  that  could  by  any 
possibility  be  required,  was  that  I  should  not 
tarnish  the  name  I  bore  by  an  alliance  that 
might  be  considered  beneath  that  position. 
Eenunciation  was  all  that  any  code  of  duty 
could  require  of  me.  And  that  sacrifice,  as  you 
know,  my  love,  I  did  offer  up  on  the  altar  of  our 
family  pride.  May  a  similar  sacrifice  never  be 
required  at  your  hands  !" 

Mary's  conscience  smote  her  a  little  for  the 
disingenuousness  of  the  last  words  she  had 
spoken  to  her  aunt.  She  was  but  too  conscious 
that  the  case  had  arisen  in  which  such  a  sacrifice 
was  demanded  of  her.  But  she  had  spoken 
quite  sincerely  in  protesting  that  that  was  a 
sacrifice  which  she  was  prepared  to  consummate. 
Not  that  it  was  probable  she  would  ever  have 
an  opportunity  of  consummating  it  as  her  aunt 
had   done.     For   Mary   felt   assured    that    Mr. 
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Lancaster  would  not  take  the  step  Mr.  Perivale 
had  taken.  The  cases  were  different,  it  was 
true.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Perivale  had  been 
in  nowise  bound  by  any  such  considerations  as 
those  which  might  be  thought  to  be  imposed 
upon  Lancaster  by  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances which  had  thrown  him  into  the  society 
of  Miss  Artingale.  And,  in  the  second  place, 
her  aunt,  as  she  had  herself  just  pointed  out, 
was  not  in  the  position  occupied  by  her  as 
heiress  to  the  family  estates. 

"  But  you  do  not  think,  aunt,  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  marry  Mr.  Felix  Farland  ? " 
returned  Mary,  anxious  to  make  good  an  alliance 
with  her  aunt  on  this  the  most  important  point 
of  all. 

"  I  have  told  you,  dearest,  that  I  cannot  con- 
ceive it  to  be  the  duty  of  any  woman  to  marry 
a  man  whom  she  cannot  love.  But  in  such  a 
case  as  that  before  you,  I  do  think  that  it  is 
your  duty  to  search  your  own  heart  thoroughly, 
to  look  at  the  proposal  calmly,  and  as  far  as 
may  be  without  prepossession,  to  be  quite  sure 
that  it  is  no  mere  freak  of  unstable  fancy  that 
moves  you  to  reject  the  marriage  offered  to  you. 
I  do  think,  Mary,  that  you  owe  that  miicli  to 
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your  family.  Have  you  done  this  seriously  and 
conscientiously  ?" 

"  Indeed,  if  I  know  my  own  heart  at  all,  yes, 
aunt ;  I  have, — indeed,  I  have  !  Mr.  Farland 
himself  spoke  to  me  some  time  ago ;  as  long 
ago  as  the  sheep-shearing.  But  I  told  him  that 
such  a  thing  could  never  be.  He  did  not  seem 
to  mind  it  much.  And,  aunt,  I  do  really  believe 
that  he  has  been  told  to  marry  me,  as  I  have 
been  told  to  marry  him.  I  do  think  so.  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  loves  me  a  bit  more  than  I 
love  him.  And  I  fancied  that,  when  I  had  told 
him  it  could  not  be,  it  was  over  and  settled. 
I  never  thought  that  papa — oh,  aunt,  what  can 
I  say  to  papa  ?  what  can  I  say  to  papa  ?" 

"  I  will  speak  to  my  brother,  my  love.  I  will 
tell  him  what  you  say.  T  will  explain  to  him 
your  feeling.  You  are  not  well  enough  now  to 
come  down  to  luncheon.  Eemain  quiet  here, 
dearest,  and  lie  down.  Sleep  if  you  can  ;  it 
is  what  would  be  best  for  you.  I  do  not  disguise 
from  you  that  your  father  will  be  greatly  dis- 
appointed. But  he  will  not  be  unkind  to  you. 
I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  you,  my  child." 

"  And  if  papa  does  not  come  in  to  luncheon, 
will  you  go  to  him,  dear  aunt,  in  his  study ;  so 
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that  I  may  be  sure  that  you  will  have  spoken  to 
him  ?"  said  the  poor  girl^  anxiously. 

"  I  will,  dear  child.  Lie  down  quietly,  darling ; 
and  be  sure  that  I  will  speak  with  my  brother 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,"  replied  Miss 
Agnes. 

"And  when  you  have  seen  him,  will  you 
come  back  to  me  here,  dear  aunt  ?  it  will  be  so 
kind  of  you.  For  I  shall  be  so  anxious  !"  pleaded 
Mary. 

"  I  will  come,  darling  ;  I  promise.  Now  try 
to  keep  yourself  quiet." 

So  Miss  Agnes  left  her,  and  went  down  to 
find  Sir  Hildebrand — the  baronet  sometimes 
came  into  luncheon,  and  sometimes  not — and 
execute  her  embassy  as  best  she  might ;  bearing 
herself  no  lightsome  heart  in  her  bosom. 
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CHAPTEE  y. 

Sm  HILDEBEAND  SAYS  POOH,  POOH  ! 

Miss  Agnes  descended  to  the  dining-room ;  and 
after  a  while  Mary  slept.  She  would  have  de- 
clared and  thought  that  it  was  utterly  out  of  the 
question  that  she  should  do  so.  But  the  violence 
of  her  emotion  had  exhausted  her,  and  she  was 
under  twenty. 

It  was  with  no  easy  mind  that  her  aunt  set 
her  face  to  the  execution  of  the  embassy  she  had 
undertaken.  She  admitted  to  herself,  and  laid 
down  as  one  of  the  points  of  the  case  not  to 
be  altered,  the  fact  that  the  proposed  marriage 
between  her  niece  and  Mr.  Felix  Farland  could 
not  be  brought  about.  She  had  thought  it  her 
duty  to  tell  Mary  that  she  was  bound  before 
rejecting  the  proposal  to  give  it  fair  and  mature 
examination,  and  to  be  sure  of  her  own  heart. 
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But  she  had  said  so  with  Httle  or  no  hope 
that  any  such  examination  would  produce  any 
change  in  her  niece's  feeh'ngs  on  the  subject.  It 
was  but  too  plain  to  her,  but  too  natural,  and  too 
easy  to  understand,  that  Mary  should  not  be  able 
to  love  young  Farland.  If  the  young  man  has 
been  presented  to  the  reader  with  any  degree  of 
success,  the  reader  will  probably  share  the  im- 
pressions of  Miss  Agnes  on  this  point.  All  that 
she  had  said  in  his  favour  Miss  Agnes  sincerely 
believed  to  be  true — and  it  was  true.  True 
also  in  fact,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Miss  Agnes, 
that  "  cleverness  is  not  needed  to  make  a  good 
husband."  For  all  that,  she  knew  well  that  it 
was  impossible  that  Mary  Artingale  should  love 
him.  He  was  so — in  a  word,  so  everything 
that  she  was  not.  The  two  were  not  fitted  to 
each  other. 

Miss  Agnes  had  also  admitted  to  herself,  and 
had  laid  down  as  a  principle  from  which  no  de- 
parture could  be  dreamed  of,  that  Mary  was  not 
to  be  forced  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  declared 
that  she  could  not  love.  Indeed,  she  was  well 
convinced  that  any  attempt  to  bring  such  force 
to  bear  on  her  niece  would  fail  in  its  object. 
She  was  quite  sure  that  even  in  those  old  days, 
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when  she  was  willing  and  ready  to  sacrifice  so 
much  on  the  altar  of  family  pride,  any  such  at- 
tempt would  have  failed  with  her.  And  she 
was  perfectly  convinced  that  her  niece  would  not 
be  found  more  malleable  on  this  point.  The 
attempt  to  put  such  compulsory  force  in  action 
would  occasion  very  great  misery  to  all  parties 
concerned ;  but  it  would  have  no  other  effect. 

All  these  thoughts  the  ambassadress  carried 
with  her  in  her  mind.  But  she  was  no  less 
aware  how  great  the  disappointment  would  be 
to  her  brother.  She  did  not  indeed  know  how 
great  it  would  be.  For  she  was  ignorant  of  the 
pecuniary  arrangements  made  with  Mr.  Farland. 
But  she  knew  that  not  only  would  all  his  hopes 
be  frustrated,  but  all  his  notions  and  opinions 
outraged.  Sir  Hildebrand  was  a  man  who 
would  probably  assent  to  the  proposition,  nakedly 
put,  that  a  girl  ought  by  no  means  to  be  forced 
to  marry  a  man  against  her  will.  But  it  would 
be  difficult  to  bring  him  to  admit,  or  to  see,  that 
his  daughter  could,  should,  or  might  have  a  will 
in  the  matter.  Still  more  difficult — utterly  im- 
possible, indeed — would  it  be  to  make  him  com- 
prehend in  the  slightest  degree  that  Felix  Farland 
was  not  a  man  whom  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
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such  a  girl  as  his  daughter  could  love.  He  was 
a  good  man — a  fine  well-grown  fellow — a  gentle- 
man whose  forefathers  had  been  gentlemen  since 
the  Conquest ;  he  was  even  free  from  some  of 
those  habits  which  the  majority  of  gentlemen 
were  not  free  from,  but  to  which  some  ladies 
might  perhaps  object.  He  did  not  even  drink. 
What  on  earth  could  any  woman  want  more  ? 
Companionship  !  Pshaw  !  a  parcel  of  nonsense. 
Had  poor  dear  Lavinia  ever  been  a  companion 
to  him  ?  Yet  she  had  been  a  very  good  wife. 
And  they  had  been  as  happy  together  as  people 
could  or  ought  to  expect  to  be.  No  ;  it  would 
be  quite  hopeless  to  attempt  to  explain  to  Sir 
Hildebrand  that  there  was  any  reason  why  Mary 
should  not  love  and  marry  Felix  Farland.  It 
would  appear  to  him  mere  wanton  caprice,  and 
a  wicked  disregard,  even  a  perverse  disregard,  of 
the  sacred  interests  of  her  family,  and  of  the 
duty  wrhich  Artingale  expected  of  her. 

Then,  again,  Miss  Agnes  had  at  the  bottom  of 
her  own  secret  heart  a  misgiving  that  this  refusal 
of  Mr.  Farland  by  her  niece,  this  utter  impossibi- 
lity that  she  should  think  of  such  a  marriage 
without  shuddering,  did  not  represent  the  whole 
of  the  mischief  and  trouble  that  lay  before  them 
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all.  She  feared — she  greatly  feared — that  Mary 
had  found  it  possible  to  love  somebody  else.  She 
feared — she  feared,  that  her  niece's  perceptions 
of  all  poor  Farland's  shortcomings  and  deficien- 
cies had  been  sharpened  by  the  contrast,  which 
had  been  continually  under  her  eyes,  presented 
by  the  particularly  well-marked  presence  of  all 
that  Farland  lacked  in  another. 

She  fully  trusted  that  no  word  of  love  had 
passed  between  Lancaster  and  her  niece.  She 
felt  perfectly  assured  that  had  such  been  the  case 
she  would  have  heard  of  it  from  Mary.  It  was 
not  likely  that  Lancaster  should  have  dared  to 
speak  any  such  word ;  probable  enough  that  he 
might  never  have  had  Mary  in  his  thoughts 
otherwise  than  as  it  became  one  in  his  position 
to  think  of  her.  And  really  amid  all  her  sources 
of  trouble,  shrewdly  suspecting  as  she  did  that 
her  niece  did  not  regard  him  with  indifference, 
Miss  Agnes  hardly  knew  whether  to  hope  that 
the  young  architect  might  have  been  ever  duly 
humble  in  her  niece's  presence,  or  the  reverse. 

'*  You  may  put  the  luncheon  on  the  table,  and 
ring  the  bell,  Richard,"  said  Miss  Agnes,  as  she 
passed  through  the  hall,  when  she  saw  the 
servant  loitering,  and  wondering  what  was  the 
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cause  of  the  unwonted  unpunctuality  of  his 
mistresses  in  coming  to  their  midday  meal. 
"  Miss  Artingale  will  not  come  down  to  luncheon. 
But  ring  the  bell,  that  your  master  may  know 
the  luncheon  is  ready,  if  he  likes  to  come  in." 

Sir  Hildebrand  would  occasionally  do  so,  if  he 
chanced  to  be  in  his  study  and  not  busy.  But 
he  more  frequently  omitted  to  do  so.  Upon  the 
present  occasion  it  was  a  matter  of  much  interest 
to  Miss  Agnes  whether  he  would  come  or  not. 
If  he  did  so  her  disagreeable  task  must  be  begun 
at  once.  The  cutlets  and  mashed  potatoes  were 
placed  upon  the  table  ;  the  bell  was  rung.  Miss 
Agnes  sat  down  by  herself  at  the  table,  with 
little  enough  of  appetite  for  the  food  before  her ; 
but  had  placed  a  cutlet  on  a  plate  with  the  in- 
tention of  trying  her  best  to  eat  it,  when  Sir 
Hildebrand  lounged  in. 

"  Richard  was  late  in  ringing  the  luncheon- 
bell  to-day,  I  think.  Don't  let  him  get  into  un- 
punctual  ways,"  said  the  baronet,  who  had  that 
love  of  precise  punctuality  which  often  charac- 
terises men  of  orderly  minds  who  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do.     "^  Where  is  Mary  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Mary  is  not  very  well.  She  is  on  her  bed. 
That  is  why  Richard  was  late.     He  was  waiting 
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for  US,  and  I  was  with  Mary,"  replied  his 
sister. 

''  On  her  bed !  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with 
her  ?"  asked  the  baronet,  with  surprise.  "  She 
was  with  me  in  my  study  an  hour  or  two  ago, 
and  was  well  enough  then,"  he  added. 

"  I  was  going  to  speak  to  you  about  her, 
brother.  If  you  had  not  come  in  to  luncheon,  I 
should  have  come  to  you  in  your  study,"  said 
Miss  Agnes,  with  the  useless  talk  with  which 
those  who  dread  the  subject  before  them  are  apt 
to  delay  the  moment  of  plunging  into  it. 

"  Why,  there  is  nothing  serious  the  matter 
with  her  I  hope?"  said  the  baronet,  looking 
inquiringly  at  his  sister. 

"  No,  I  hope  not ;  nothing  serious.  You  have 
been  speaking  to  her,  and  she  was  much 
startled,"  said  Miss  Agnes. 

"  Startled !  I  spoke  to  her  of  her  marriage. 
How  should  that  startle  a  girl  of  her  time  of 
life  ?  The  time  had  come  at  which  it  was  proper 
and  natural  that  I  should  speak  to  her  on  the 
subject.  There  was  nothing  in  that  to  startle 
her,"  said  the  baronet,  a  little  pettishly. 

"  You  are  a  man,  brother,  and  young  girls " 

"  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
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let  Lavinia  speak  to  her.  Mothers  generally  do 
that  sort  of  thing,  I  suppose.  But  you  know, 
Agnes,  that  her  poor  mother  is  not  up  to  that 
sort  of  thing.  Two  to  one,  it  would  have  proved 
too  much  for  her." 

The  baronet  spoke  in  all  simplicity,  without 
the  slightest  idea  of  quizzing  or  satirizing  his 
wife's  invalidism.  But  the  simple  truth  was 
that  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  to  think  of  his 
wife  in  the  matter,  as  it  never  occurred  to  any 
one  at  the  Castle  to  think  of  the  Lady  Lavinia 
with  reference  to  any  of  the  daily  business  of 
life. 

**  Yes  ;  perhaps  it  was  better  for  you  to  speak 
to  her  yourself.  But,  the  truth  is,  brother,  that 
it  was  the  nature  of  the  communication  you  made 
to  her  that  has  produced  a  painful  effect  upon 
her." 

"  Painful  1"  cried  the  baronet,  looking  up  at 
his  sister,  from  the  plate  before  him,  "  painful ! 
I  thought  she  would  have  been  as  pleased  as 
Punch.  Of  course  I  did  not  expect  her  to  say 
so.  But  she  neither  said  nor  looked  anything 
to  the  contrary,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  What  the 
deuce  do  you  mean  hj painful?'' 

"  I  am  afraid  brother — very  much  afraid— that 
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the  proposed  marriage  with  young  Mr.  Farland 
is  most  distasteful  to  her,"  said  Miss  Agnes, 
shaking  her  head. 

^'  Distasteful !"  cried  Sir  Hildebrand,  frown- 
ing heavily,  "  distasteful !  Look  here,  Agnes. 
All  these  matters  are  generally  settled,  I  believe, 
between  a  mother  and  daughter,  as  I  said  just 
now.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  there  were 
no  reasons  why  it  should  be  otherwise  with  us. 
But  so  it  is.  Nobody  knows  better  than  you, 
that  poor  dear  Lavinia  is  not  up  to  these  things, 
and  I  must  insist  that  she  is  not  troubled  with 
them.  Any  agitation  on  such  a  subject  might 
kill  her.  I  wish,  I  say,  that  it  were  otherwise. 
For  you  women  understand  one  another  better 
than  a  man  can.  You  comprehend  all  the  little 
coynesses,  and  hanging  back,  and  girlish  ways, 
and  all  that — I  don't.  But  I  mean  to  do  my 
duty  by  my  child  and  by  the  family  ;  and  I  set 
about  so  doing  as  kindly  as  I  knew  how.  Manage 
the  rest  yourself ;  but  do  not  let  me  hear  any- 
thing more  about  distaste,  or  being  startled,  or 
going  to  bed,  because  you  hear  what  you  must 
have  known  all  your  life.  How  long,  I  wonder, 
in  the  name  of  fortune,  did  Mary  think  she  was 
going  to  wait  before  the  time  for  marrying  her 
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came  ?  I  have  told  her — I  say,  again,  as  kindly 
as  I  knew  how — that  the  time  has  come.  She 
may  think  herself  very  fortunate  in  having 
found  such  a  man  as  Felix  Farland — a  most 
fortunate  match  in  every  respect,  yes,  in  every 
respect,  circumstance,  consideration,  and  point  of 
view — in  every  respect,  circumstance,  considera- 
tion, and  point  of  view.  Do  not  let  me,  I  repeat, 
hear  anything  more  of  difficulty  about  it." 

And  Sir  Hildebrand,  who  had  testily  pushed 
away  his  plate  and  risen  from  his  chair  at  the 
beginning  of  this  speech,  and  had  taken  up 
his  place  on  the  rug  before  the  fireplace — that 
favourite  rostrum  of  domestic  orators — turned 
to  leave  the  room  as  he  concluded  his  unusually 
long  oration. 

But  Miss  Agnes  knew  that  she  had  not  done 
yet  that  which  she  had  promised  her  niece  to  do, 
and  that  her  task  would  have  to  be  be2:un 
all  over  again,  if  she  allowed  the  present  con- 
versation to  be  thus  brought  to  a  close.  So  she 
said,  quickly — 

*'  Stay,  brother,  one  moment.  I  must  ask 
you  to  give  me  a  few  minutes."  The  baronet 
somewhat  sulkily  and  ungraciously  turned  back 
from  the  door,  and  resumed  his  position  on  the 
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rug,  while  his  sister,  having  turned  her  chair 
half  away  from  the  table,  sat  with  one  arm 
leaning  on  it.  '^  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty 
either  to  you  or  to  Mary,"  she  continued,  "  if  I 
shrank  from  trying  to  put  this  matter  before 
you  as  it  really  stands." 

Sir  Hildebrand  moved  his  head  impatiently, 
and  shuffled  his  large  feet  angrily  one  against 
the  other.  "  Pshaw !  what  can  there  be  to  be 
said  ?"  he  ejaculated,  snappishly. 

"  Only  this,  brother,  that  I  do  not  think  that 
this  proposed  match  between  Mary  and  young 
Mr.  Farland  can  be  brought  about." 

"  Agnes !"  exclaimed  her  brother,  stil]  more 
in  astonishment  than  in  anger. 

"  I  greatly  fear,"  repeated  his  sister,  shaking 
her  head,  and  speaking  with  slow  emphasis, 
"  that  it  is  a  scheme  which  must  be  given  up." 

Sir  Hildebrand  stared  at  his  sister  for  a 
moment  in  really  speechless  astonishment.  He 
absolutely  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  he  heard  her  aright. 

"Griven  up!"  he  cried,  at  last;  "are  you 
mad,  Agnes  ?  You  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about.  Why,  do  you  not  know — but 
never  mind  that  part  of  the  question — look  at 
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the  alliance  on  its  own  merits.  Will  you  tell  me 
where  a  more  desirable  one  can  be  found  ?  Can 
a  more  desirable  one  even  be  imagined  ?  Birth, 
fortune,  neighbourhood,  personal  worth.  Why, 
there  is  everything  one  could  wish,  really 
everything.  And  you  tell  me  all  idea  of  it 
must  be  given  up." 

^^  If,  unfortunately,  Mary  cannot  like  the 
young  man — "  began  Miss  Agnes;  but  her 
brother  interrupted  her  before  she  could  get 
any  further  with  her  pleading. 

"  This  from  you,  too,  sister  Agnes — from 
you,  whom  I  have  always  considered  every 
inch  an  Artingale,  and  a  loyal  one.  I  am 
astonished.  I  thought  you  had  a  higher 
idea  of  what  was  due  from  the  daughters  of  our 
house  to  their  family." 

"  So  I  have,  brother.  I  am  a  loyal  daughter 
of  the  house,  and  I  have  ere  now  proved  myself 
to  be  so.  But  I  cannot  think  that  it  would  be 
right  in  any  girl  to  marry  a  man  whom  she 
feels  that  she  cannot  love,  or  in  her  relatives  to 
urge  her  to  do  so." 

'•'  Pooh  !  pooh  !  a  parcel  of  nonsense,"  growled 
the  baronet,  angrily. 

"  Nay,  Hildebrand,  it  is  not  nonsense.   Would 
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you  wish  to  compel  your  daughter  to  unite  her- 
self to  a  man  against  her  own  wish  ?" 

"  I  say  it  is  nonsense,  Agnes.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  compulsion.  I  have  no  power 
to  compel  her,  any  more  than  I  can  compel  her 
to  eat  food  when  it  is  placed  before  her.  But  I  do 
say  that  to  talk  of  abandoning  such  an  alliance 
because  a  silly  girl  has  not  taken  it  into  her 
head  to  fancy  the  man  is  nonsense,  and  mon- 
strous nonsense.  If  he  was  a  bad  man — a 
worthless  fellow — even  if  he  were  a  specially 
ill-looking  fellow.  But  what  does  she  say 
against  him  ?  It  is  all  a  parcel  of  women's 
nonsense,  I  tell  you,  and  I  will  hear  no  more 
of  it." 

''  Brother,  I  assure  you  that  you  will " 

'*I  won't  hear  a  word  more,  Agnes.  You 
may  tell  Mary  this  from  me.  The  position 
which  she  occupies  is,  for  a  woman,  a  very 
special  and  peculiar  one,  and  one  which  entails 
special  and  peculiar  obligations  and  duties.  Tell 
her  that  to  reject  such  a  marriage  as  that  pro- 
posed to  her  would  be  a  criminal — a  most 
criminal  abandonment  of  those  duties ;  and 
would  be  judged  to  be  such  not  only  by  me,  but 
by  every  human  being  who  knows  her,  or  knows 
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the  circumstances.  I  have  no  doubt  that  she 
will  see  her  duty  and  do  it  in  this  matter — no 
doubt  that  she  will  do  her  duty  as  an  Artingale 
should.  But  I  think  that  all  this  foolish  shilly- 
shally work  had  better  not  have  been  told  to 
me  at  all.  It  had  better  been  kept  among 
the  women,  as  I  suppose  it  usually  is.  Let 
me  hear  no  more  of  it,  I  beg." 

And  with  these  words  Sir  Hildebrand  turned 
and  walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Miss  Agnes 
to  meditations  that  were  of  anything  but  a 
pleasing  kind. 

Not  that  the  result  of  her  conversation  with 
her  brother  had  been  much  worse  than  she  had 
anticipated.  She  had  estimated  pretty  correctly 
the  view  he  was  likely  to  take  of  Mary's  objec- 
tions, and  the  difficulty  of  making  comprehen- 
sible to  him  any  conception  of  the  weight  and 
seriousness  of  them.  She  was  not,  indeed, 
aware  of  the  pecuniary  arrangements  which 
made  it  so  vitally  necessary  to  Sir  Hildebrand 
that  this  marriage  should  take  place.  But  she 
knew  how  grievously  he  would  be  disappointed 
at  the  failure  of  a  scheme  which,  as  he  truly 
said,  had  everything  in  its  favour,  except  the 
one  little  fact  that  the  proposed  bridegroom  was 
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intolerable  to  the  proposed  bride.  And  she 
knew  how  entirely  he  would  consider  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  course  that  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Artingale,  more  especially  one  placed  in  the 
situation  occupied  by  his  daughter,  should 
accept  the  marriage  arranged  for  her  by  her 
family,  and  how  incomprehensible  it  would  be 
to  him  that  any  girl  should  have  any  really 
good  and  valid  grounds  of  objection  to  so  very 
unexceptionable  a  husband  as  Felix  Farland. 

All  this  she  knew,  and  had  foreseen  with 
tolerable  accuracy  all  that  her  brother  had  said 
to  her.  And  now  what  was  she  to  say  to  Mary  ? 
Was  she  to  endeavour  to  induce  her  to  submit 
herself  to  fate  and  her  father's  wishes,  or  was 
she  to  decide  on  accepting  the  rejection  of 
Farland's  addresses  as  an  irreversible  fact,  on 
supporting  her  niece  in  the  rejection  of  them, 
and  on  shaping  her  own  conduct  wholly  with  a 
view  to  comforting  and  consoling  Mary  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  inevitable  and  terrible  struggle 
which  was  before  her.  Many  good  women, 
especially  good  women  placed  in  the  social 
position  of  Miss  Agnes,  and  influenced  by  the 
traditional  feelings  from  which  she  was  by  no 
means   exempt,   would    have   decided    on    the 
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former  alternative.  Most  such  would  probably 
have  so  decided,  if  they  had  no  reason  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  any  preference  for  another  person 
on  the  part  of  the  lady ;  and  some  would  have 
so  decided  all  the  more  certainly  and  unfalter- 
ingly, if  they  had  suspected  the  existence  of  an 
attachment  so  placed  as  that  of  which  Miss 
Agnes  had  suspicion  in  the  case  of  her  niece.  It 
required  no  slight  tincture  of  romance,  as  it  is 
conventionally  called,  and  of  imagination  in  an 
elderly  spinster  in  the  position  of  Miss  Agnes 
to  decide  on  the  other  alternative.  The 
marriage  w^ith  Felix  Farland  was — undoubtedly 
was,  as  the  baronet  said — everything  that  could 
be  desired,  in  a  social  and  worldly  point  of  view. 
There  was  nothing  that  could  be  seen  to  render 
it  otherwise  than  desirable  to  the  great  majority 
of  girls  in  any  other  point  of  view.  Was  it  not 
a  case  which  might  have  seemed  to  justify,  if 
any  case  could,  the  usual  talk  about  "  shaking- 
down,"  and  "  all  coming  right  enough  in  a 
little  while,"  &c.  ? 

Then  there  was  the  other  consideration,  to  be 
drawn  by  Miss  Agnes  from  her  own  shrewd 
suspicion  of  her  niece's  liking  for  the  young 
architect.      Was   it   not   most   desirable,   most 
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necessary,  to  put  a  stop  to  any  such  nonsense  as 
that,  by  quickly  reaching  the  safe  haven  of  a 
fitting  marriage.  Mary  had  very  solemnly 
declared,  it  is  true,  that  she  would  never  marry 
against  her  father's  consent.  And  her  aunt 
fully  believed  and  gave  her  credit  for  strength 
enough  to  keep  her  resolution.  But  such  self- 
sacrifice  would  entail  much  heart-ache  and- 
many  a  subsequent  hour  of  bitter  regret.  How 
many  and  how  bitter,  none  knew  better  than 
Miss  Agnes.  Might  not  a  marriage  such  as 
that  proposed  be  the  surest  and  safest  mode  of 
escaping  from  so  much  unhappiness?  Many 
people  will  say  that  Miss  Agnes  would  have 
chosen  the  wiser  course  if  she  had  gone  back  to 
Mary's  room  and  told  her  that  once  for  all  she 
must  shake  off  all  fancies,  get  the  better  of 
them,  and  accept  the  good  and  honourable  man 
who  sought  her  hand. 

Miss  Agnes,  however,  had  the  wound  in  her 
own  heart  still  fresh,  unhealed  and  ever  painful. 
To  those  who  only  saw  her  as  most  of  us  do 
only  see  our  neighbours  and  acquaintances,  Miss 
Agnes  would  have  seemed  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  be  suspected  of  being  what  is  called 
romantic.      Her   outward    appearance   was    as 
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mucli  the  contrary  to  anything  of  the  woe- 
begone kind  as  can  be  imagined.  She  was 
cheerfu],  brisk,  active,  a  good  woman  of 
business,  and  a  shrewd  judge  of  most  of  the 
questions  of  life.  But  deep  down  among  the 
roots  of  her  nature  there  was  a  well-spring  of 
youthful  feeling,  a  fresh  imagination,  a  capa- 
bility of  sympathy,  a  capacity  for  seeing  and 
appreciating  the  facts  of  life  from  the  poetic 
standpoint,  which  constitute  the  phase  of 
character  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we 
call  romantic. 

Besides  this,  and  above  all,  Miss  Agnes  knew 
her  niece— knew  her  more  completely  and 
thoroughly  than  it  is  often  given  to  one  human 
being  to  know  another. 

And  she  decided,  before  raising  her  head  from 
the  hand  on  which  it  rested  as  she  sat  at  the 
table  after  her  brother  had  left  her,  that  she 
would  not  attempt  to  drive  Mary  into  a  marriage 
with  Mr.  Farland,  but  would,  on  the  contrary, 
do  all  that  in  her  lay  to  smooth  the  difficult  path 
before  her,  and  support  her  in  the  terrible 
struggle  which  she  would  be  called  upon  to  pass 
through. 
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CHAPTEE   VI. 

SIR  hildebrand's  diplomacy. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  baronet, 
despite  the  tone  in  which  he  had  repHed  to  the 
communication  made  to  him  by  Miss  Agnes, 
was  altogether  as  confidently  easy  about  the  re- 
sult as  he  had  wished  to  appear.  On  leaving  her 
he  had  betaken  himself  to  his  study,  and  bolting 
the  door,  had  sat  himself  down  to  think  in  no 
pleasant  state  of  mind. 

Who  could  have  dreamed  of  such  perversity  ? 
Who  could  have  supposed  that  a  daughter  of 
his,  brought  up  as  Mary  had  been,  under  the 
eye  of  such  a  woman  as  her  aunt,  would  have 
ever  conceived  it  to  be  a  thing  at  all  upon  the 
cards,  that  she  could  reject  a  marriage  arranged 
for  her  by  her  family,  and  on  which  all  the  inte- 
rests of  the  family  depended  ?     Surely  never 
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was  a  man  tried  by  fortune  so  hardly  as  he  was. 
Such  a  marriage,  too — a  marriage  that  any  girl 
might  jump  at.  Bah !  it  was  all  nonsense, 
mere  girlish  nonsense.  It  must  be  all  nonsense. 
It  could  not  be  that  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Artingale  was  going  to  bring  ruin  on  the 
family  in  this  way  for  a  mere  caprice.  And 
that  his  girl — his  Mary — who  had  ever  and 
always  been  such  a  good,  right-thinking,  and 
obedient  girl !  He  could  not  and  would  not 
believe  it.  It  was  contrary  to  nature,  and  im- 
possible. 

Ay,  ruin.  Would  it  not  be  ruin  that  would 
result  from  the  refusal  of  Mary  to  do  her  duty  ? 
Where  on  earth  was  he  to  obtain  the  means 
of  repaying  Mr.  Farland  his  advances — very 
heavy  sums,  which  had  exceeded — as  such 
amounts  invariably  do — the  provisions  which 
had  been  considered  ample  ?  Where  was  he  to 
get  this  money  ?  What  would  be  the  result  ? 
What  would  Farland  say  ?  Farland  would  think 
that  he,  Sir  Hildebrand,  had  failed  to  do  his 
duty  in  the  matter.  Yet,  what  could  he  do  ? 
If  Mary  were  to  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  continue 
her  opposition  to  this  marriage,  what  could  he 
do  ?     He  could  not  force  her.     He  could  not 
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even  use  anything  approacliing  to  cruelty  to 
bend  her  will  in  the  matter,  even  though  it 
was  for  her  good.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
be  cruel,  especially  to  a  woman.  What  could 
he  do  beyond  talking  to  her  ?  He  could  set 
before  her  all  the  wickedness  and  perversity  of 
her  conduct.  He  felt  that  he  could  do  this  in  a 
manner  that  ought  to  make  it  impossible  for  her 
to  resist  his  eloquence.  But  if  she  did  resist  ? 
What  would  be  the  result  ?  It  made  the  cold 
perspiration  stand  on  Sir  Hildebrand's  brow  to 
think  of  it.  He  must  have  another  talk  with 
Mary — not  that  day,  it  would  be  better  to  wait 
till  the  morrow  morning.  He  would  give  her 
time  to  consult  her  pillow.  It  was  a  counsellor 
that  often  suggested  wisdom.  And  with  such 
thoughts  running  round  and  round  in  a  some- 
what monotonous  circle  in  the  small  and  well 
walled-in  champ  clos  of  his  mind.  Sir  Hildebrand 
took  his  hat,  and  holding  it  in  his  hands  crossed 
behind  his  back,  and  losing  out  of  it  his  gloves, 
as  usual,  before  he  had  got  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  door,  went  out  to  ramble  in  the  park,  and 
compose  the  sermou  he  meant  to  preach  to  Mary 
on  the  following  morning. 

Miss  Agnes  with  some   difficulty  persuaded 
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Mary  to  come  down  to  dinner  that  day ;  but  she 
did  persuade  her  to  do  so  at  last,  and  Mary  got 
up  from  off  her  bed,  and  after  much  bathing  of 
her  eyes,  came  down  to  the.  dining-room.  The 
dinner  was  triste  enough,  each  one  of  the  little 
party,  except  Lady  Lavinia,  who  chanced  by  a 
rare  exception  to  dine  that  day  at  table,  know- 
ing what  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  other  two, 
but  not  caring  to  speak  of  it.  There  was  no 
music  that  evening,  Lady  Lavinia  retired  very 
early  to  her  room ;  and  very  shortly  after- 
wards Miss  Agnes  and  Mary  went  upstairs  to- 
gether, but  not  immediately  to  their  respective 
chambers. 

''  Come  with  me  to  my  room  for  a  few  minutes, 
darling,"  said  Miss  Agnes,  as  they  went  upstairs. 
"  I  want  to  have  a  little  quiet  talk  before  we  go 
to  bed.  I  know  you  are  worn  out,  dearest.  I 
won't  keep  you  long." 

And  then  it  was  finally  decided  between  the 
aunt  and  the  niece  that  Mary  had  no  choice  but 
to  oppose  a  quiet  but  unrelenting  negative  to  all 
the  representations  which  might  be  made  to  her 
on  the  subject. 

"  It  is  a  great  misfortune,  a  great  and  bitter 
disappointment   for   my  brother.      I    am    most 
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heartily  sorry  for  the  pain  it  will  cause  him. 
But  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself,  my  dear,  that 
it  would  be  a  greater  evil  still  for  you  to  marry 
a  man  towards  whom  you  feel  as  you  do  towards 
Mr.  Farland." 

Mary  replied  only  by  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  and 
her  aunt  continued — 

"  In  all  probability,  my  dear,  your  father  will 
speak  to  you  again  on  the  subject  to-morrow 
morning.  You  must  have  the  courage  to  tell 
him  clearly  that  such  a  marriage  can  never  be. 
It  would  only  make  matters  worse  for  him  if 
you  were  to  leave  the  matter  so  that  he  might 
hope  that  you  would  yield  in  time — worse  for 
him,  for  you,  and  for  all  of  us.  If,  as  you 
assure  me,  you  know  your  own  heart,  if  your 
mind  is  entirely  and  definitively  made  up,  tell 
your  father  so,  and  do  not  let  him  delude  himself 
with  hopes  that  can  only  deceive  him." 

And  then  Mary  went  to  her  own  room — not 
to  consult  her  pillow,  for  there  was  no  room  in 
her  mind  for  consultation  on  the  subject — but  to 
wet  it  with  her  tears,  till  like  a  child  she  cried 
herself  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  came  the 
dreaded  summons  for  Mary  to  accompany  her 
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father  to  his  study.  She  had  fully  laid  to  heart 
the  counsels  her  aunt  had  given  her,  and  was 
prepared  to  represent  to  her  father,  as  firmly 
and  temperately  as  she  could,  the  impossibility  of 
her  ever  accepting  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Farland. 
She  had  again  and  again  thought  over  the  words 
she  should  use  in  setting  forth  this  determina- 
tion, and  had  expended  much  study  in  the 
attempt  to  make  them  combine  as  much  firm- 
ness and  finality  of  resolution  as  possible, 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  respect  and  the 
strongest  expression  of  her  sorrow  that  she 
should  be  unable  to  comply  with  her  father's 
wishes. 

But  all  this  trouble  and  forethought  was 
thrown  away.  For  Sir  Hildebrand  was  not 
minded  to  allow  her  any  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing. His  purpose  was  to  say  what  he  wished  to 
say  to  her,  but  not  to  hear  anything  from  her  in 
reply.  The  fact  was,  I  take  it,  that  the  baronet 
was  unwilling  to  be  convinced  that  all  hope 
upon  the  subject  must  be  abandoned.  He  knew 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  speak  to  Mr.  Farland 
on  the  subject  afterwards ;  and  he  preferred  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  tell  him  that  he  had 
good  hope  that  all  would  go  well.     The  evil 
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day  would  at  least  thus  be  put  off.  Time  would 
be  gained.  Something  might  "turn  up."  Mary 
herself  might  come  round,  and  there  would  be 
an  obstacle  the  less  in  the  way  of  her  doing  so 
if  she  were  not  permitted  to  put  on  record  her 
own  refusal.  For  these  reasons,  joined  to  a 
certain  fear  of  coming  to  an  unseemly  alterca- 
tion with  his  daughter,  the  baronet  had  deter- 
mined that  he  would  keep  all  the  active  share 
of  the  conference  to  himself. 

*'  Sit  down,  Mary,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Hilde- 
brand,  as  soon  as  the  study-door  had  closed  on 
them,  ^'  of  course  you  know  what  it  is  I  have  to 
say  to  you.  I  have  been  thinking  over  what 
passed  between  us  here  yesterday  morning,  and 
you  on  your  side  have  doubtless  been  doing  the 
same." 

"  Yes,  papa,  I " 

"Do  not  interrupt  me,  my  dear.  It  will  be 
better  that  you  should  hear  and  lay  to  heart 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you.  I  say  we  have  no 
doubt  both  of  us  thought  over  what  was  said 
yesterday  morning.  And  I  am  confident  that 
your  good  sense  and  good  principle  will  have 
led  you  to  feel  that  you  will  not  be  justified  in 
suffering  a  silly  caprice  to  interfere  with  your 
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proper  establishment  in  life  and  the  interests  of 
our   name   and   family.      To   be    entrusted    by 
Providence,  my  child,  with   the  sole  charge  of 
the  name  and  fortunes  of  Artingale  is  a  great 
responsibility,"  said  the  baronet,  with  much  of 
awe  in  his  voice  and  manner,  ^'  and  is  a  privi- 
lege which  quite  precludes  yo]i  from  acting  in 
this  matter  on  those  considerations  which  might 
rule  the  conduct  of  some   village  girl.      In  a 
word,  Mary,   you    must   not,  cannot,  will    not 
refuse    this  very  advantageous    alliance.      Mr. 
Felix  Farland  is  a  good  man,  an    honourable 
man,  a  gentleman,  and  will  make   as  good    a 
husband  as  a  girl  could  wish  for  herself,  or  the 
fondest  parents  could  wish    for  her.      You  do 
not,  perhaps^  know  all  the  reasons,  you  are  not 
fully  aware   how  absolute    is  the  necessity  for 
this  marriage.     It  is  enough  that  I  assure  you, 
my  child,  that  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the 
family  entirely  depend  upon  it.      It    must    be 
carried  out.     I  am  sure  I  may  trust   to  your 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  not  to  be  the  cause 
of  such  great  misfortunes  to  the  family  as  would 
result  from  your  refusing  from  mere  caprice  to 
fulfil  the  engagement  that  has  been   made  for 
you." 
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"  But,  papa- 


"  I  have  nearly  finished  what  I  wished  to  say, 
my  child,"  said  the  baronet,  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  ^'  and  I  beg  you  will  not  interrupt  me.  I 
was  merely  about  to  add  to  what  I  have  already 
said,  that  I  shall  see  Mr.  Farland  to-day,  and 
shall  tell  him  that  a  little  time  must  be  allowed 
to  the  difficulty  which  a  young  lady  is  often  apt 
to  feel  in  making  .up  her  mind  in  these  matters, 
but  that  his  son  need  not  fear  but  that  with  a  little 
patience  all  will  be  right.  And  now,  my  dear — " 

"  J3ut,  papa,"  exclaimed  Mary,  more  anxious 
than  ever  to  protest  against  any  such  statement 
being  made  to  Mr.  Farland.  The  baronet  was 
fully  determined,  however,  not  to  let  her  have 
an  opportunity  of  doing  this. 

"  Once  again,  my  dear,  I  beg  you  not  to 
interrupt  me.  I  was  going  to  add  that  you 
had  better  now  go  and  quietly  think  over 
what  I  have  been  saying  to  you.  I  have  no 
time  for  further  conversation  now.  I  am  go- 
ing over  to  Farlandstoke.  Think  of  it  well, 
my  dear  child,  and  your  good  sense  will  show 
you  that  I  am  right.  Go,  my  child.  I  must 
be  off." 

''  But  papa,"  poor  Mary  began,  once  again, 
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almost  desperate  with  the  thought  that  it  was  to 
be  assumed  in  this  manner  that  all  her  opposition 
was  overruled,  and  the  case,  as  it  were,  decided 
against  her  unheard. 

But  it  was  of  no  use. 

"  Not  now,  Mary.  I  have  no  time  now.  I 
must  be  off.  Go  to  your  room,  my  dear  child. 
Think  over  all  I  have  said  calmly,  and  you  will 
feel  that  I  am  right.  Go  now,"  and  Sir  Hilde- 
brand  opened  the  door  for  her  as  he  spoke. 
Mary  felt  that  there  was  no  hope  that  she 
would  be  allowed  to  plead  her  cause.  It  was 
clear  that  her  father  had  determined  not  to  hear 
her.  With  despair  in  her  heart,  she  dropped 
her  head  upon  her  bosom,  passed  out  of  the 
study,  and  went  to  her  own  room,  as  he  bade 
her. 

The  baronet  took  his  hat  and  did  set  off  to 
walk  to  Farlandstoke,  as  he  had  said,  congratu- 
lating himself  much,  as  he  walked,  on  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  he  had  managed  the 
interview  with  his  daughter,  and  feeling  as  if 
he  really  had  finally  settled  the  matter  in  his 
own  way. 

He  found  Mr.  Farland  at  home,  and  did,  as 
he  said  he  would,  tell  him  that  he  had  spoken 

VOL.    III.  N 
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seriously  to  Mary,  that  Felix  must  have  patience 
with  her,  that  girls  would  be  girls  in  these 
things,  but  that  it  would  all  be  right  enough  in 
the  end.  And  Mr.  Farland  was  disposed  to  be 
quite  contented  with  the  report. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

THE  HENNINGTREES  AT  FARLANDSTOKE. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  August,  and  matters 
remained  in  statu  quo  between  Mary  and  Felix 
Farland.  He  had  been  told  by  his  father  that 
he  must  persevere,  and  all  would  come  right  at 
last.  And  he  was  content  to  believe,  *'good, 
easy  man,  that  his  greatness  was  a-ripening !" 
Mary  on  her  side  had  been  content  to  assure 
him,  at  every  renewal  of  his  suit,  that  it  was  a 
vain  one.  She  was  not  much  tormented  by 
him ;  for  he  found  the  work  cut  out  for  him 
very  hard,  and  by  no  means  pleasant.  He  had 
found  a  confidante,  too,  whom  he  had  called  to 
council — an  old  friend,  into  whose  sympathising 
ears  he  found  much  comfort  in  pouring  his 
sorrows — our  old  acquaintance  Miss  Lucy  Hatha- 
way.    Lucy  was  all  sympathy  and  indignation 
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at  the  want  of  appreciation,  which  could  permit 
any  girl  to  remain  insensible  to  such  a  suitor. 
Her  sympathy  was  very  agreeable  to  Felix, 
far  more  agreeable  than  the  uphill  task  of 
making  love  to  Mary  Artingale.  Lucy  pitied 
him  so  sweetly,  and  made  him  feel  very  sensibly 
how  closely  akin  such  pity  was  to  love. 

Meantime  in  those  latter  days  of  August, 
the  mail  cart  which  carried  the  letters  from 
Sillchester,  arriving  at  Billiford  with  the  earliest 
dawn,  brought  one  day  the  two  following  epistles 
on  the  same  morning. 

One  of  them  was  opened  at  the  Farlandstoke 
breakfast-table  by  Mr.  Farland,  and  ran  thus  : — 

''My  dear  Farland, — At  last  I  have  con- 
trived to  arrange  for  a  few  days'  absence  ,•  and 
purpose  running  over  to  see  how  things  are 
getting  on  at  Artingale.  As  far  as  I  can  learn 
from  Lancaster,  much  progress  has  been  made, 
and  I  shall  expect  to  see  great  things.  Miriam 
insists  upon  coming  with  me.  She  says  if  you 
did  not  mean  her  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  coming  again,  you  ought  not  to  have  made 
Farlandstoke  so  agreeable  during  our  last  visit. 
My  compliments  to  the  baronet.     Tell   him  I 
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look  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  going  over 
the  Castle  under  his  guidance.  How  does  the 
chapel  come  on  ?  We  purpose  being  with  you 
on  the  arrival  of  the  '  Hero '  on  Friday  evening. 
Miriam  sends  all  kind  messages  to  you  and  your 
son. 

"  Yours  always  faithfully, 
*'  My  dear  Farland^ 

"  Cyril  Henningtree." 

The  other  was  received  by  Purcell  Lancaster 
at  the  cottage,  and  ran  thus  : — 

"  My  dear  Purcell, — It  is  settled  at  last  that 
we  are  to  go  to  Billiford  on  Friday.  Henning- 
tree writes  to  Mr.  Farland  by  this  day's  post  to 
tell  him  to  expect  us ;  and  of  course  you  would 
hear  of  our  coming  from  him.  But  I  thought 
that  you  would  prefer  to  hear  it  from  ourselves. 
The  object  of  the  journey  is,  of  course,  that 
Henningtree  may  see  what  you  have  been  doing 
at  the  Castle ;  and  that  he  might,  strictly 
speaking,  have  been  able  to  do  without  my  aid. 
Nevertheless,  I  determined  to  accompany  him, 
as  I  wish  to  judge  for  myself  how  some  other 
matters  have  been  going  on,  of  which  the  letters 
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that  have  very  particularly  told  him  all  about 
your  architectural  progress  have  told  me  no- 
thing. So  I  mean  to  come  and  see  for  myself. 
I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  I  may  be  wel- 
come, not  so  much  at  Farlandstoke,  you  under- 
stand, as  at  Artingale.  We  shall  arrive  by 
the  '  Hero '  on  Friday  evening.  Could  not  you 
manage  to    breakfast  at    Farlandstoke   on   the 

Saturday  ? 

"  Your  always  affectionate^ 

"  Miriam  Henntngtree." 


Both  letters  were  read  with  pleasure.  Mr. 
Farland  was  always  delighted  to  have  the 
Henningtrees  under  his  roof,  and  was  on  the 
present  occasion  especially  well  pleased  to  show 
the  experienced  and  learned  architect  what  had 
been  done  at  the  Castle.  Lancaster  also  was 
well  pleased  that  his  old  master  should  see  what 
he  had  done,  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  his 
counsel  as  to  what  remained  still  to  be  accom- 
plished. Nor  was  he  less  pleased  to  see  his 
friend  Mrs.  Henningtree.  He  flattered  himself 
that  he  had  so  acted  as  to  merit  her  approval  in 
that  part  of  his  conduct  which,  as  he  well  under- 
stood, she  was  coming  to  look  after,  as  much  as 
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he  had  deserved  that  of  her  husband  in  his  pro- 
fessional doings. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  which  had 
brought  Lancaster  the  above  letter,  he  received 
a  note  with  an  invitation  to  breakfast  at  Far- 
land  stoke  on  the  Saturday  morning  ;  so  that  the 
host  had  himself  thoughtfully  provided  for  the 
meeting  desired  by  his  guests. 

He  was  received  by  Mr.  Farland  with  marked 
and  more  than  usual  cordiality.  If  the  old 
gentleman  had  had  an  opportunity  of  reading 
the  secrets  of  Mary  Artingale's  heart,  and  had 
there  seen  how  large  a  share  the  young  architect 
had  in  producing  Mary's  uncompromising  re- 
jection of  his  son,  his  reception  of  him  might  not 
perhaps  have  been  so  cordial.  But  Mr.  Farland 
had  not  as  yet  by  any  means  realized  the  notion 
that  there  would  be  any  real  difficulty  in  bringing 
the  projected  marriage  about.  And  then,  again, 
if  he  had  read  Mary's  heart  to  the  bottom,  he 
would  have  seen  that  had  Lancaster  never 
existed,  Mary  would  in  all  probability  have  been, 
if  not  quite  equally,  at  least  quite  decidedly 
averse  to  looking  upon  Felix  Farland,  junior,  in 
the  light  of  a  lover. 

"  Farland  has  been  telling  me  great  things  of 
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your  doings  at  the  Castle,  Purcell,"  said  Mr. 
Henningtree,  as  they  sat  down  to  breakfast ; 
"  and  I  need  not  wait  for  the  testimony  of  my 
own  eyes  to  congratulate  you;  for  you  could 
not  find  a  more  competent  judge  in  all  Europe." 

"  Come,  Henningtree,  none  of  that ;  I  won't 
hear  you  talk  such  nonsense.  What  do  I  know 
of  the  technical  details  of  the  work  ?  I  can  form 
some  judgment  of  the  effect  produced,  that  is  all. 
For  the  rest,  we  amateurs  must  ever  bow  to 
professional  knowledge." 

"  Well,  I  mean  to  go  over  every  part  of  the 
work  to-day,  as  if  I  were  examining  it  for  a  pro- 
posing purchaser,  and  was  on  the  look-out  for  a 
flaw.  So,  my  boy,  '  if  ye  have  a  hole  in  a'  your 
coats — ^ " 

''  I  suspect  that  we  need  not  fear  the  investi- 
gation, eh,  Mr.  Lancaster  ?"  said  Mr.  Farland. 

"  I  hope  not,  sir ;  I  think  we  are  in  order.  In 
fact,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  point  of  taste  and 
style,  I  think  I  can  answer  for  the  rest." 

''  I  think  we  have  succeeded  in  point  of  taste," 
returned  the  old  gentleman,  putting  an  ironical 
accent  on  the  pronoun. 

"  Nay,  sir,  I  said  '  we '  advisedly,  I  am  sure ; 
and  Mr.  Henningtree  will  easily  believe  it,  that 
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I  have  profited  by  your  advice  and  suggestions 
throughout  the  work." 

"  And  I  have  other  congratulations  for  you^ 
Purcell,"  pursued  Mr.  Henningtree.  "I  sent 
some  of  the  drawings  you  forwarded  to  me  of 
different  parts  of  the  Castle  as  it  is,  or  was, 
rather^  and  as  it  is  to  be,  up  to  town,  to  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  one  of  the  most  influential  men 
in  the  profession.  He  has  shown  them  about  to 
others,  and  they  have  been  very  greatly  admired. 
I  think  I  can  promise  you  that  the  fame  of  the 
restoration  of  Artingale  Castle  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  Sillshire." 

"  Oh,  sir,  how  can  I  thank  you  ?"  muttered 
Lancaster,  colouring  with  pleasure.  "  I  hope," 
he  added,  "  that  all  the  drawings  I  sent  to  Sill- 
chester  were  not  taken  for  mine." 

'*  No  ;  I  observed  that  some  of  them  were 
signed  '  B.  D.'  Of  course  I  knew  all  about  B.  D. 
But  the  drawings  have  been  much  admired 
otherwise  than  architecturally  ;  and  I  have  been 
asked  who  B.  D.  may  be,"  said  Mr.  Henningtree. 

"  By-the-by,  how  does  the  proposed  puUica- 
tion  get  on  ?  I  think  the  idea  an  excellent  one, 
and  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  will  answer  in  a 
money  point  of  view,"  said  Mr.  Farland. 
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"  No  doubt  about  it  at  all.  I  have  several  sub- 
scribers' names,  many  quite  strangers,  already," 
said  Henningtree.  "  How  does  the  work  get 
on,  Purcell  ?" 

"  Well,  not  quite  so  fast  as  I  could  wish, 
sir,"  replied  Lancaster.  ''I  have  not  time  to  do 
it  all  myself,  as  you  may  suppose.  And  my 
fellow-labourer  has  not  been  so  industrious  as 
she  was  at  starting.  The  fact  is,  sir^  that  B.  D. 
has  had  latterly  something  else  to  think  of. 
She  has  not  given  up,  however,  altogether ;  and 
we  are  getting  on,  though  slowly." 

"  How  well  I  remember  that  morning,  the 
last  of  our  stay  here  in  the  spring,"  said  Mrs. 
Henningtree,  ''  observing  the  way  that  tall 
young  American  stood  aside,  with  all  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  shy  little  artist,  as  she  was  showing 
us  her  drawing.  1  little  guessed  that  the  man 
was  then  and  there  falling  in  love.  It  is  not 
often  that  you  can  catch  a  man  in  the  very  act. 
Now  I  shall  know  another  time  how  a  man 
looks  when  he  is  in  the  very  act  of  falling  in 
love." 

"  Beware  of  hasty  generahzations,  my  dear," 
said  her  husband ;  "  they  are  the  bane  of 
science.     Another  man  may  look  just  as    Mr. 
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what-was-his-name  looked  when  he  is  in  the 
act  of  falling  out  of  love.  And  then  you  might 
be  exposed  to  the  most  fatal  blunders." 

"  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  mistake  about 
Mr.  Fraser's  being  in  love  now,  any  way,"  said 
Mr.  Farland.  "  I  met  him  and  little  B.  D.  as  I 
was  riding  near  Woodbine  Cottage,  the  other 
day.  They  were  too  much  occupied  with  each 
other  to  see  me.  But  I  think  I  have  not  for- 
gotten all  about  such  things  so  entirely  as  not 
to  be  quite  certain  that  the  young  man  was 
very  much  in  love  then.  A  very  excellent 
match  for  our  little  friend  B.  D.,  upon  my  word. 
I  don't  wonder  she  is  somewhat  less  diligent  at 
her  drawings." 

"  You  did  not  see,  sir,  when  you  were  passing 
by  Woodbine  Cottage,  whether  the  captain  had 
returned  ?"  asked  Fehx. 

"  No  ;  I  don't  know.  The  place  was  not  shut 
up.  But  I  believe  Mr.  Fraser  is  living  there  ; 
so  that  shows  nothing.  Does  anybody  know 
where  the  captain  has  gone  ?"  said  Mr.  Far- 
land. 

"  Gone  to  visit  relatives  in  London,  I  fancy, 
sir.  So  his  old  housekeeper  says,"  replied  his 
son. 
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"  First  time  I  ever  remember  him  to  have 
been  away  since  he  first  settled  here,  I  don't 
know  how  many  years  ago,''  rejoined  Mr.  Far- 
land.  '^  Well,  now  ;  are  you  ready  for  a  walk 
to  Artingale,  Henningtree  ?  Will  you  accom- 
pany us,  ma'am?"  added  he,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Henningtree. 

'•  To  be  sure  I  will.  I  want  to  see  what  has 
been  done  as  much  as  anybody.  I  will  be 
ready  in  five  minutes,"  returned  the  lady. 

Felix  lounged  off  to  the  stables,  feeling  that 
his  opinion  as  to  the  improvements  at  the  Castle 
was  not  wanted,  and  by  no  means  anxious  to 
fall  in,  as  might  well  happen,  with  Mary 
Artingale,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
party. 

The  other  four  started  on  their  walk  to  the 
Castle,  Mr.  Farland  and  Mr.  Henningtree  walk- 
ing together,  in  front,  and  Mrs.  Henningtree 
following  at  some  little  distance  with  Lan- 
caster. 

"  Well,  Purcell,"  said  the  lady,  as  soon  as  they 
were  fairly  under  weigh,  "  I  hope  you  are  con- 
tented. You  get  nothing  but  praise  on  all 
hands — from  the  lords  of  the  creation  at  least. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  I  have  reason  to 
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be  equally  satisfied  with  you.  How  has  the 
work  of  restoration  been  going  on  inside  here  ?" 
said  Miriam,  pointing  to  the  breast  of  his  coat 
as  she  spoke. 

''  I  can  say  very  little,  I  am  afraid,  about  re- 
storation, Mrs.  Henningtree,"  replied  he,  with  a 
sad  smile  and  a  sigh  ;  "  but  I  can  affirm  that  I 
have  consistently  kept  the  resolution  which  I 
made  in  accordance  with  my  own  as  well  as  with 
your  opinion,  when  we  last  spoke  together  in  the 
garden  of  the  Moat  House." 

''Bravo,  my  good  brave  boy.  The  re- 
storation will  come  about,  never  fear,"  said 
Miriam. 

"  It  has  not  been  an  easy  task,  as  you  may 
believe,  my  friend — to  be  in  constant  association 
with — with  them,  and  to  keep  such  a  guard 
over  myself  as  to  make  no  change  in  my  man- 
ner either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  At 
first  on  my  return  from  Sillchester  I  fell  into 
the  error  of  being  too  distant  and  reserved  to 
her.  She  remarked  it,  taxed  me  with  it,  and 
reproached  me  for  it.  And  I  will  confess — for 
I  will  not  have  any  secrets  from  you,  my  kind 
friend,  on  the  subject — I  confess  that  I  did 
conceive  a  suspicion  from  her  manner  that  I  was 
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not  indifferent  to  her.  See  how  entirely  I  con- 
fide in  your  friendship,  when  I  dare  to  make 
such  a  confession  to  you.  The  suspicion  did 
occur  to  me.  She  told  me  that  her  drawing 
was  badly  done  because  she  had  been  bothered 
by  Mr.  Farland.  She  went  out  of  her  way,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  to  tell  me  that  he  was  disagree- 
able to  her." 

"  It  needed  very  little  telling  to  know  that," 
said  his  companion  ;  *'of  course  he  is  disagree- 
able to  her.  I  made  a  bet  with  Henningtree, 
when  we  were  here  in  the  spring,  that  that 
marriage  would  never  come  off ;  not  but  that  Mr. 
Felix  is  a  very  good  sort  of  fellow  in  his  way. 
But  his  way  is  too  far  away  from  the  way  of 
Mary  Artingale.  I  was  quite  sure  that  would 
never  do.  But  that  need  not  be  put  down  to 
your  account  in  any  way.  For,  as  I  tell  you, 
it  was  in  the  spring,  before  you  were  ever  at 
Artingale,  that  I  told  Henningtree  I  was  sure  it 
would  never  be." 

"  It  is  an  earthenware  flower-pot  stand  matched 
to  one  of  your  Dresden  saucers,"  said  Lancaster. 

"  Yes,  much  about ;  though  it  is  a  very  good 
flower-pot  stand  in  its  proper  place,"  rejoined 
the  lady. 
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"  But  there  is  another  matter  on  which  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you,  Mrs.  Henningtree  ;  and 
as  I  don't  know  when  we  may  have  another  op- 
portunity, I  must  make  haste  and  tell  you  now. 
Here  we  are  at  the  church,  and  we  shall  he  at 
the  Castle  in  less  than  ten  minutes,"  said  Lan- 
caster, hanging  back  a  little,  so  as  to  avoid  re- 
joining the  two  gentlemen  in  front  of  them,  who 
had  stopped  in  their  walk  to  admire  the  beauti- 
ful range  of  windows  of  the  Artingale  chapel. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Not  a  secret,  I  hope  ;  I  hate 
secrets,"  said  little  Mrs.  Henningtree. 

"  You  cannot  hate  them  more  than  I  do,"  re- 
turned the  young  man  ;  "  but  it  is  a  secret,  and 
one  which  oppressed  me  painfully  just  now, 
when  they  were  talking  about  Captain  Curling's 
absence  from  home.  The  knowledge  of  the 
secret  was  none  of  my  seeking ;  but  I  know 
where  the  captain  has  goue,  and  the  motive  of 
his  absence." 

''  Oh,  that  is  a  secret,  is  it  ?  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  that  it  was  one  that  need  weigh  much 
upon  anybody's  mind.  But  what  on  earth  can 
it  matter  to  me  where  the  captain  has  gone  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Henningtree,  not  a  little  surprised. 

"  You  will  see  that  it  is  a  secret  of  some  im- 
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portance.  Captain  Curling  has  gone  to  America, 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Fraser's  grandmother  some  facts  that  may  lead 
to  a  discovery  of  the  truth  in  the  matter  we 
talked  about,"  said  Lancaster,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?  And  who  persuaded  him 
to  undertake  such  an  expedition  ?  And  what 
interest  has  he  in  the  matter,  one  way  or  the 
other  ?  And  how  is  it  likely  that  he,  of  all 
people  in  the  world,  should  be  likely  to  find  out 
anything  ?"  asked  the  lady. 

"I  think  I  can  say  that  nobody  persuaded 
him.  I  most  assuredly  did  not.  I  have  adhered 
most  scrupulously  to  the  advice  you  and  Mr. 
Henningtree  gave  me  on  the  subject,  and  have 
neither  done  nor  said  anything.  I  have  dis- 
missed the  matter  from  my  mind  as  far  as  it 
has  been  possible  for  me  to  do  so.  But  Captain 
Curling,  it  seems,  is  not  only  a  friend  who  has 
known  Fraser  from  his  childhood  ;  he  was  also 
the  friend  of  his  father,  and  of  his  old  grand- 
mother. His  interest  in  the  matter  is  one  of 
friendship  for  them.  I  had  no  idea  that  he  was 
thinking  anything  more  about  it.  He  had  never 
spoken  of  the  subject  since  the  day  that  Fraser 
and  I  first  mentioned  it  to  him,  which  was  im- 
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mediately  after  the  idea  had  first  occurred  to 
me.  But  it  would  seem  that  he  had  all  the 
time  been  thinking  of  it — and  to  some  purpose  ; 
for  very  soon  after  my  return  from  Sillchester, 
he  told  me  one  day,  in  great  confidence,  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  and  see  the  old 
lady,  Eraser's  grandmother.  I  re  presented  to 
him  that,  even  if  she  had  anything  of  import- 
ance to  tell,  it  was  little  likely  that  she  would 
tell  him  what  during  so  many  years  she  had 
persistently  refused  to  tell  her  son  and  her 
grandson.  He,  however,  thought  differently, 
and  had  determined  to  go.  Happening  to  meet 
me  in  the  fields  one  day  by  chance,  he  told  me 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so,  and 
started  without  saying  a  word  to  anybody  ex- 
cept, of  course,  to  George,  the  next  morning." 

"What  a  brave  old  fellow!  I  admire  his 
promptitude,  at  any  rate.  But  I  can  hardly 
suppose  that  anything  is  likely  to  come  of  it. 
I  can't  but  think  that  if  the  old  lady  had  any- 
thing to  tell  worth  telling,  she  would  have  told 
it  long  ago  to  her  own  son.  She  will  hardly 
be  induced  to  speak  now  by  a  comparative 
stranger,"  said  Mrs.  Henningtree,  after  a  short 
pause  passed  in  thinking  of  it. 

VOL.   III.  0 
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''  One  would  think  not.  But  he  seemed  very 
confident  that  he  would  get  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  wil]  very  soon  now 
be  time  to  expect  news  of  him.  His  purpose 
was  to  be  away  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  I 
confess  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Henningtree,  that 
I  cannot  help  feeling  nervous  as  to  the  upshot," 
said  Lancaster,  with  an  anxious  look  into  his 
companion's  face. 

"  Nervous !  Yes,  indeed,  I  should  feel  very 
nervous,  if  I  were  not  so  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  nothing  will  come  of  it.  And  as  for  you, 
my  dear  Purcell,  bearing  in  mind  the  nature  of 
the  interest  the  solution  of  the  mystery  may  be 
supposed  to  have  in  your  eyes,  my  strong  advice 
is  that  you  should  dismiss  the  matter  from  your 
mind  as  far  as  possible.  Do  not  dwell  on  pos- 
sibilities which  might  or  might  not  arise,  were  a 
very  improbable  event  to  fall  out,"  said  Mrs. 
Henningtree,  with  kind  and  affectionate  eager- 
ness. 

"  I  do  not.  Believe  me,  I  have  dismissed  the 
matter  from  my  mind.  Do  not  imagine,  my 
dear  friend,  that  I  am  looking  forward  to  such 
a  catastrophe  with  hope.  I  should  despise  my- 
self for  such  baseness.     I  should  not  have  re- 
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curred  to  the  subject  at  all,  had  it  not  been  that  I 
did  not  like^  after  the  conversation  we  had  had,, 
to  have  a  secret  from  you  in  the  matter.  It 
was  very  disagreeable  to  me  not  to  be  able  to 
say  that  I  knew  where  old  Captain  Curling  had 
gone,  and  what  for,  when  they  were  talking 
about  it  at  the  breakfast-table  just  now,"  said 
Lancaster. 

They  reached  the  entrance  to  the  Castle  as  he 
finished  speaking.  Sir  Hildebrand  met  them  in 
the  hall  as  they  entered,  and  the  whole  party  at 
once  proceeded  to  the  part  of  the  Castle  which  was 
under  repair,  where  the  rest  of  the  morning  was 
very  satisfactorily  passed  in  reviewing  what  had 
been  done,  and  deciding  on  what  yet  remained 
to  be  accomplished. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

MISS    HATHAWAY   PLAYS    A   WINNING    GAME. 

After  a  long  morning  thus  spent,  the  party 
walked  down  the  slope  in  front  of  the  great 
terrace,  for  the  purpose  of  judging  of  the  effect 
of  a  group  of  ornamental  chimneys,  which 
Lancaster  proposed  raising,  as  seen  in  combina- 
tion with  the  general  outline  of  the  building. 
And  being  thus  far  on  their  way  towards  the 
church  and  the  village,  they  strolled  onwards 
in  the  direction  of  Farlandstoke,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  the  Castle.  This  time,  Mrs.  Henning- 
tree  walked  on  in  front  with  Sir  Hildebrand 
and  Mr.  Farland,  while  Mr.  Henningtree  took 
Lancaster's  arm,  and  followed  them  at  a  little 
distance. 

"  Purcell,  I  am  proud*  of  you.     I  am  proud 
of  my  pupil,"  said   Mr.   Henningtree.     ^'I  am 
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indeed,  my  boy.  You  have  executed  a  very 
difficult  task  in  a  style  that  any  architect  in  the 
kingdom  might  be  proud  of." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Henningtree " 

"  You  know  very  well  how  far  I  should  be 
likely  to  say  one  word  more  than  I  thought  in 
praise  of  your  work.  No,  you  may  trust  me, 
Purcell.  That  is  a  great  work,  and  one  which 
deserves  to  open — and  I  have  little  doubt  will 
open — to  you  the  path  to  the  highest  places  in 
our  profession.  I  have  been  speaking  to  Far- 
land  about  writing  a  paper  on  the  subject  to  be 
read  next  spring  at  the  Antiquaries'  Society. 
He  is  just  the  man  to  do  it, -and  he  likes  the  idea. 
I  am  preparing  a  little  memoir  myself,  for  our 
Sillchester  printing  society." 

'^  My  dear  friend,  how  can  I  sufficiently  thank 
you  ?"  said  Lancaster,  much  gratified,  and  colour- 
ing up  with  pleasure. 

"  By  going  on  as  you  have  begun,  my  boy; 
and  by  not  forgetting,  by-and-by_,  when  you  are 
a  great  man  in  London,  that  you  were  a  pupil 
of  old  Henningtree  of  Sillchester.  But  now 
I  want  to  say  one  word  on  another  matter. 
Miriam  found  a  moment  while  we  were  in  the 
Castle  to  whisper  in  my  ear  what  you  had  told 
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her  about  Captain  Curling.  Depend  upon  it, 
Lancaster,  the  poor  old  gentleman  has  gone  on 
a  wild-goose  chase.  Be  very  sure  there  is  no- 
thing in  it.  I  think,  mind  you,  that  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  late  Sir  George  Artingale  had 
some  woman  on  his  hands,  when  he  was  about 
to  be  married  to  the  Earl  of  Foxley's  daughter ; 
very  likely  that  he  considered  it  expedient  to  rid 
himself  of  her  by  sending  her  off  to  the  colonies ; 
and  not  at  all  improbable  that  this  George 
Fraser  may  be  the  grandson  of  the  woman  so 
sent.  But  what  I  do  not  think  likely  is  that 
there  was  any  marriage  in  the  case.  It  is  in 
itself  extremely  improbable.  Such  men  as  Sir 
George  Artingale  make  victims  of  poor  girls 
unhappy  enough  to  have  pleased  their  eye  ;  but 
they  do  not  marry  them.  But  that  is  not  all. 
I  have  not  only  thought  a  good  deal  about  the 
matter ;  I  have  very  cautiously  and  quietly 
made  some  inquiries.  The  firm  who  had  the 
management — and,  indeed,  still  have — of  the 
affairs  of  the  Earl  of  Foxley,  are  Sillchester. 
people,  whom  I  have  known  intimately  all  my 
life.  You  know  them  well  enough — Slowcome 
and  Sligo,  in  the  High  Street.  Now,  I  took  an 
opportunity  the  other  day  of  having  some  talk 
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with  Slowcome — old  Slow,  as  we  call  him — about 
old  times;  and  led  him  round  to  speak  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Lady  Geraldine  with  Sir  George 
Artingale.     He   remembered    it    well,  and   all 
about  it.     He  was  not  old  Slow  in  those  days, 
his  father  was  then  the  head  of  the  firm ;  he  was 
young  Slow,  then ;    but  he  was  just  as  sure  as 
ever,  and   the    old  man  was  just  such  another 
slow  and  sure.     Do  you  think  they  would  not 
have  smelt  a  rat,  if  there  had  been  any  rat   to 
smell  ?     The  more  so  that  they  would  have  been 
glad   enough    to  throw  any  impediment  in  the 
way  of  the  marriage  if   they  could  have  done 
so.     For  the  Slowcomes  knew  well  what    Sir 
George   was ;     and   knew  what    sort    of   a  lot 
awaited  the  poor  Lady    Geraldine.     They   are 
good  people,  the  Slowcomes.     No,  no  ;  if  there 
had  been  anything  of  the  sort,  old   Slow  would 
have  ferreted  it  out,  you  may  swear.     He  re- 
membered something  about  the   sending  off  a 
woman  to  the  colonies.      But  bigamy.     Pooh  ! 
pooh !     Be  very  sure,  my  dear    boy,  that  the 
captain  has   made  his  voyage   to  America  for 
nothing." 

''It  is  very  likely.      Probably,  you   may  be 
right,  sir.     It  is  very  probable,  most  probable, 
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perhaps,  that  you  are  so.  I  assure  you^  I  have 
thought  no  more  about  it  since  I  was  at  Sill- 
chester,  except  when  Captain  Curling  confided 
to  me  his  intention.  And  then  I  told  him  that 
I  thought  he  would  do  no  good,"  said  Lancaster. 

"  Besides,  my  view  of  the  case  would  explain 
the  obstinate  silence  of  the  old  lady,"  added  Mr. 
Henningtree. 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt.  We  shall  have  the 
captain  home  again  directly.  He  may  be  here 
any  day,"  said  the  younger  man. 

"  Well,  then,  we  shall  see — or  rather,  we  shall 
most  likely  see  nothing  except  that  the  captain 
has  had  his  voyage  for  his  pains.  Are  you 
coming  in  ?"  asked  Henningtree,  as  they  reached 
the  entrance  to  the  Farlandstoke  domain. 

''  No  ;  I  will  stroll  back  again  to  the  Castle. 
I  want  to  see  some  of  the  men,"  said  Lancaster ; 
and  Mr.  Henningtree  followed  the  others  of  the 
party  into  the  house  alone. 

In  the  meantime  Felix,  having  escaped  the 
walk  to  Artingale  in  the  morning,  and  got 
through  as  many  hours  as  he  could  by  sauntering 
about  the  stables,  and  giving  directions  to  the 
groom,  which  had  a  continual  tendency  to 
become   conversations,    had    lounged    out   into 
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the  village,  just  in  time  not  to  fall  in  with 
the  party  returning  from  the  Castle.  He  was 
not  in  the  happiest  frame  of  mind,  or  on  the 
best  terms  with  himself.  He  felt,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  was  shirking  his  duty.  He  ought 
to  have  gone  with  the  others  to  Artingale,  and 
have  made  it  an  opportunity  for  seeing  Mary. 
But  the  fact  was  that  he  was  beginning  to  get 
very  tired  of  the  task  assigned  to  him.  As  far 
as  he  could  see,  he  made  no  progress  in  his  suit 
at  all.  Mary  had  been,  if  anything,  less  gracious 
to  him  of  late  than  ever.  To  be  sure,  she  cer- 
tainly was  uncommonly  beautiful,  and — and — 
in  fact,  a  tip-topper  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
It  certainly  did  seem  that  a  marriage  between 
Artingale  and  Farlandstoke,  situated  as  the  two 
families  were,  would  be  the  properest  thing 
imaginable.  And  it  would  be  a  monstrous  fine 
thing  to  be  master  of  Artingale — and  unques- 
tionably a  monstrous  fine  thing  to  be  the 
husband  of  Mary  Artingale.  There  was  nothing 
like  her  in  those  parts.  That  was  unquestion- 
able. But  it  really  did  seem  uncommonly  as 
if  Mary  did  not  mean  anything  of  the  sort. 
He  would  have  given  a  trifle  to  see  her  and 
that  fellow  Lancaster  together,  just  to  see  the 
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style  of  her  behaviour  to  him.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  that  Mary  was  so  coy  and — and — so  uncom- 
fortable-Hke  with  him,  because  she  was  going  to 
be  his  wife.  It  might  be  the  way  with  girls. 
There  was  no  saying.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
it  did  begin  to  seem  to  Felix  that  the  part  he 
was  required  to  play  in  the  matter  was  not  only 
a  very  unpleasant,  but  a  somewhat  ridiculous  one. 

He  was  revolving  all  these  thoughts  discon- 
tentedly enough  in  his  mind,  as  he  sauntered 
along  a  lane  that  fell  into  what  was  dignified 
by  the  name  of  the  High  Street  of  Billiford,  just 
at  the  bottom  of  the  town,  where  there  was  a 
bridge  over  the  little  river  in  the  place  of  the 
whilom  ford  which  had  given  its  name  to  the 
place,  when  just  by  the  bridge  he  met  his  friend 
and  confidante.  Miss  Lucy  Hathaway. 

And  mighty  pretty  she  looked,  in  her  light 
summer  muslin,  with  cherry-coloured  ribbons, 
and  broad-leafed  straw  hat  of  the  Watteau 
shepherdess  fashion,  with  its  long  ribbons  of  the 
same  colour.  And  very  bright  the  black  eyes 
gleamed  out  from  under  it.  And  very  light 
and  elastic,  and  at  the  same  time  firm,  was  the 
tread  of  the  small,  well-formed  foot  and  straight, 
springy  ankle,  as  she  came  tripping  along  the 
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pavement.  And  very  bright  the  smile,  and 
very  pleasant  the  gleam  of  the  small  white 
teeth  which  shone  out  as  she  said,  on  meeting 
him — 

"  La !  Mr.  Felix,  who  would  have  thought  of 
meeting  you  here  at  this  time  o'  day  ?  It  is  not 
not  often  that  one  sees  you  in  town  so  early — 
'specially  of  late,"  she  added,  with  a  little  sigh. 
"  I've  known  the  time  when  you'd  come  down 
before  breakfast  to  make  up  a  nutting  party. 
But  those  times  are  all  over.  And  one  has 
something  else  to  think  of  than  nuttings  now 
o'  days." 

"  1  have,  more's  the  pity,"  said  Felix,  who 
had  taken  both  her  hands  in  his,  as  he  met  her 
face  to  face,  and  was  still  standing  so,  looking 
straight  into  her  eyes  ;  "  /  have,  more's  the 
pity.  But  you  look  as  ready  for  a  nutting 
frolic  as  ever,  Lucy ;  and  you  look  as  if  you 
would  like  it  as  well  as  ever." 

*'  Wouldn't  I,  that's  all.  But,  Lord  bless  me, 
duty  is  duty,  and  work  is  work.  And  as  I  said, 
I've  something  else  to  think  of.  But  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  not  go  a  nutting  all  day  long,  if 
you  had  a  mind  to,  Mr.  Felix,  or  anything  else 
you  liked  better." 
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"  But  I've  no  mind  to  go  nutting  by  myself, 
or  I  might  gather  all  the  nuts  in  the  forest,  for 
that  matter.  But  what  stops  you  from  doing  as 
you  please  ?  Work,  indeed  !  I  dare  say,"  said 
Felix,  shaking  his  head  at  her  ? 

"  Well,  it  is  work — trotting  about  after  the 
poor  people  from  morning  till  night.  Do  you 
think  I  should  not  like  better  to  do  something 
else  than  what  I  am  doing  now  ?" 

"  What,  talking  to  me  ?  I  should  not  wonder, 
Lucy,"  said  Felix,  in  a  tone  that  very  plainly 
indicated  that  his  words  were  only  uttered  for 
the  sake  of  the  rejoinder  they  were  calculated  to 
produce,  and  which  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
held  to  indicate,  further,  that  he  was  decidedly 
oblivious  for  the  moment  of  the  work  he  ought 
to  have  been  doing  at  Artingale  Castle. 

' ''  No,  not  that,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  slight  blush 
and  a  dropping  of  her  eyes  beneath  their  long 
black  lashes,  after  a  fashion  that  made  Felix 
long  there  and  then  to  steal  a  kiss  ;  "  no,  not 
that,  as  you  know  very  well,  Mr.  Felix.  That 
is  what  I  am  doing,  but  what  I  ought  to  be 
doing  is  going  to  see  after  old  Mrs.  Boldershaw, 
who  lives  at  Stratton  End — a  three  miles'  walk. 
She  is  always  bothering  papa,  and  he  knows 
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there  is  nothing  much  the  matter  with  her. 
And  he  could  not  manage  to  bring  Stratton  End 
into  his  round  to-day,  and  so  he  asked  me  to 
walk  over  and  see  the  old  woman,  and  tell  her 
that  he  will  come  to  her  to-morrow  or  next  day. 
So  that's  my  work,  and  I  must  go  and  do  it,"  said 
Lucy,  withdrawing  her  hands  from  those  of  her 
companion. 

"  Well,  there  is  no  great  hardship,  that  I  can 
see,  in  a  walk  to  Stratton  End  such  a  morning 
as  this.  I  should  like  such  a  walk  myself, 
nothing  better,"  said  Felix. 

"  Nothmg  better^  Mr.  Felix  ?"  said  Lucy,  with 
an  arch  smile,  and  a  glance  out  of  the  corner  of 
her  eye. 

'*No,  nothing  better,  if  it  were  to  be  done 
now  directly,"  said  Felix,  with  a  glance  that 
proved  that  the  want  of  book-learning  did  not 
incapacitate  him  from  doing  a  little  stroke  of 
flirtation  neatly  enough,  when  the  flirtee  was 
reasonably  well  adapted  to  the  flirtor. 

Lucy  coloured  with  pleasure,  and  looked  ten 
times  prettier  than  ever  in  doing  so.  "  If  that 
is  really  true,"  she  said,  "  I  do  not  see  why  you 
should  not  do  as  you  like.  I  must  be  going,  any 
how." 
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And  Felix  turned  to  accompany  her.  He  was 
proud  of  the  neat  way  in  which  he  had  per- 
formed this  little  bit  of  gallantry;  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  at  the  moment,  "  Why 
cannot  I  do  that  with  Mary  Artingale  ?  Why 
can't  I  make  her  colour,  and  smile,  and  seem 
pleased  and  flattered  ?  Why  do  I  speak  to  her 
as  if  I  was  a  schoolboy  saying  his  lesson — or 
rather  like  one  who  can't  say  his  lesson — to  a 
schoolmaster?  Probably,  because  Mary  knows 
as  much  as  a  schoolmaster.  Any  way,  it  does 
seem  like  a  sign  that  we  were  not  meant  for 
each  other." 

''  The  fact  is,  Lucy,"  he  continued,  "  I  did 
want  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you.  We  are 
such  old  friends,  you  know.  I  may  open  my 
heart  to  you,  may  I  not  ?  It  is  such  a  comfort 
to  have  somebody  one  can  speak  to." 

"  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Felix,  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  if  I  could  be  a  comfort  to  you,  as 
you  say,  in  any  way.  We  always  were  friends 
in  the  dear  old  days.  Heigho  !"  and  here  Lucy 
sighed  again — not  so  slight  a  sigh  as  the  former 
one.  And  there  was  a  corresponding  change  in 
her  manner.  It  was  no  longer  the  brisk,  cheery 
tone  in  which  she  had  spoken  while  they  were 
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standing  together  on  tlie  pavement  by  the 
bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  street  of  the  town. 
They  had  now  turned  into  a  quite  countrified 
lane,  and  perhaps  the  change  of  scene  produced 
a  corresponding  change  in  Lucy's  mind.  She 
was  now  "  roaming  with  him  thro'  forests 
green,"  and  was  no  longer  under  the  eye  of  the 
"dull,  cold  world"  of  the  Billiford  High 
Street. 

"  Yes ;  they  were  pleasant  days.  But  then, 
as  you  said,  Lucy,  duty  comes,  and  one  has  to 
do  one's  duty.  And  you  know  the  duty  that 
has  been  cut  out  for  me.  And  mind  you,  I  do 
consider  that  Mary  Artingale  is  the  first  lady  in 
all  the  country  in  every  respect.  She  is  wonder- 
fully clever,  very  handsome,  and  by  all  accounts 
as  good  as  gold — a  regular  tip-topper,  I  call  her. 
But  somehow  or  other  we  don't  get  on 
together." 

"  If  you  came  with  me  to  tell  me  all  about 
Miss  Artingale's  good  qualities,  I  think  it  was 
hardly  worth  while,  for  I  can  hear  of  them  any 
day.  No  doubt  she  is  very  good,  and  wonder- 
fully clever,  they  say  ;  as  for  beautiful,  that  is 
matter  of  opinion  and  taste,  you  know,  Mr. 
Felix."  said  Lucy,  pretending   to  pout,  rather 
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than  feeling  anything  that  made  her  do  so  in 
reality.  She  had  got  her  game  to  play,  and 
was  playing  it.  There  was  no  question  in  her 
mind  ahout  Mary  Artingale's  beauty,  or  her 
own.  Naturally  she  thought,  as  some  people 
would  have  agreed  with  her  in  thinking,  that 
she,  Lucy,  was  the  prettier  of  the  two.  But 
what  was  more  to  the  purpose  was  that  she  had 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  Felix  thought  so 
too,  or  that  at  any  rate  he  preferred  her  beauty 
to  that  of  Miss  Artingale,  and  that  if  he  were 
only  free  to  do  just  as  he  liked,  she,  and  nobody 
else,  would  be  Mrs.  Farland  of  Farlandstoke — 
and  a  very  good,  loving,  and  happy  wife  into 
the  bargain.  But  Felix  was  not  free  to  do  as 
he  liked ;  nor,  as  Lucy  supposed,  was  Miss  Artin- 
gale ;  and  the  end  to  be  attained  was  to  induce 
him  to  rebel  against  the  tyranny  which  would 
make  him  marry  against  his  own  fancy. 

"  Now  don't  talk  in  that  way,  Lucy.  Of  conrse 
we  all  know  that  Miss  Artingale  is — is,  in  fact,  a 
tip-topper,  as  I  said.  And  you  know  that  it  is 
the  wish  of  my  father  and  of  her  father  that  she 
and  I  should  be  married.  It  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  for  both  the  estates  and  the  families, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.     Of  course  it  would. 
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You  know  all  about  it.  But  what  I  wanted  to 
say  is,  that  Miss  Artingale  and  I  don't  seem  to 
get  on  together ;  it  don't  seem  as  if  we  were  a 
bit  nearer  being  married  than  we  were  when 
I  began." 

"  Began  what,  Mr.  Felix  ?"  asked  Lucy, 
accepting  the  arm  he  offered  her,  for  they  were 
now^  quite  among  the  forests  green,  and  the 
path  in  the  rut-furrowed  lane  was  rough  enough 
to  afford  an  excuse  for  the  civility. 

"  Why,  began — began  to  offer  to  her,  of 
course,"  said  Felix,  a  little  tartly. 

"  Began  to  offer  to  her,  Mr.  Felix  ?  Why,  that 
is  a  thing  generally  begun  and  finished  at  one 
time,  as  I  have  understood,"  said  Lucy,  with  a 
little  laugh. 

''  For  those  that  are  lucky  at  it,  I  suppose  it 
is,"  said  Felix,  with  a  deep  sigh  ;  "  but  for  those 
that  ain't,  it  takes  a  long  time." 

"  I  should  have  thought,  Mr.  Felix,  that  it 
would  have  been  the  first  way  with  you,"  said 
Lucy,  hanging  her  head,  and  speaking  very 
low.  She  had  to  look  down  at  the  path, 
probably,  for  just  at  the  same  moment  the 
inequalities  of  it  caused  her  to  press  a  little 
heavier  on  the  arm  of  her  companion.    "  I  should 
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not  have  fancied/'  she  added,  "  that  you  would 
have  had  to  ask  twice." 

"  But,  indeed,  I  have  had  to  ask  half  a  dozen 
times^  and  I  don't  seem  a  bit  nearer  getting  a 
'  yes '  now  than  at  first.  My  father  says  that  all 
goes  for  nothing,  and  that  I  must  stick  to  it. 
But,  upon  my  soul,  Lucy,  I  am  getting  pretty 
well  tired  of  it." 

"What  a  strange  girl  she  must  be,"  said 
Lucy,  with  another  very  plaintive  sigh,  and 
shaking  her  head  mournfully. 

"  Well,  I  think  she  is  strange,  and  that  is 
the  truth  of  it ;  I  do  not  understand  her,  for  my 
part,"  said  Felix. 

"  What  does  she  say  when  you  speak  to  her 
on  the  subject,  Mr.  Felix  ? — you  are  not  angry 
with  me  for  asking  such  a  question  ?"  asked 
Lucy,  with  an  eager  look  into  his  eyes. 

"  Angry,  my  dear  girl,  angry  with  you  ?" 
and  here  Lucy  was  conscious  that  her  arm  was 
very  decidedly  pressed  by  that  on  which  she  was 
leaning.  And  she  immediately  scored  up  in 
her  mind  three  on  her  side  towards  the  game. 
"  It  is  just  what  I  want  to  tell  you.  I  want  to 
know  what  I  am  to  think  of  it.  You  know 
girls'  ways  better  than  I  do — of  course  you  do. 
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I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  you  think  she  really 
means,"  said  Felix. 

''  What  does  she  say  to  you  ?"  repeated  Lucy. 

"  Says  that  it  can  never  be — that  I  must  put 
anything  of  the  sort  out  of  my  head — that  she 
can  never  have  any  other  answer  to  give  me — 
that  my  pursuit  of  her  is  very  painful  to  her — 
that  she  does  not  feel,  and  never  can  feel,  any 
affection  for  me,"  said  Felix,  pouriug  into  his 
friend's  ear  all  the  rebuffs  he  had  had  to  suffer. 

"  She  must  be  a  thoroughly  heartless  girl, 
whatever  else  she  may  be  ;  she  must  be  utterly 
heartless,"  murmured  Lucy,  softly. 

"  But  what  does  she  mean  ?"  urged  Felix  : 
"  is  '  no '  to  be  '  no '  with  her  ?" 

"  I  should  say  that  there  was  very  little  doubt 
as  to  what  she  means,"  said  Lucy,  in  a  tone  of 
disgust. 

"  And  what  does  she  mean,  pray  ?  for  I  will 
be  hanged  if  I  can  make  out,"  said  Felix. 

''  She  means  that  she  will  not  be  Mrs.  Felix 
Farland,"  replied  Lucy,  with  decision. 

''  But  I  told  her  that  the  name  should  be 
Farland-Artingale — I  told  her  that  very  dis- 
tinctly," rejoined  FeHx. 

"  She  means  that,  let  the  name  be  what  it 
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may,  she  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  yon,"  said 
Lncy,  brusquely,  as  if  provoked  by  the  "  heart- 
lessness"  which  could  show  itself  in  such  a 
manner. 

"  And  you  think  she  really  means  that  in 
earnest  ?"  said  Felix,  by  no  means  in  a  tone  of 
despair.  "  My  father,"  he  added,  "  thinks  other- 
wise." 

''  You  may  trust  me,  Mr.  Felix.  She  don't 
mean  to  accept  you  now  or  ever.  Clever  as  she 
may  be,  she  has  not  the  good  sense  to  know 
happiness  when  it  is  offered  to  her.  I've  no 
patience  with  such  girls,"  said  Lucy,  as  if  the 
last  words  were  said  mainly  to  herself. 

''  If  I  thought  you  were  right — "  said  Felix, 
thoughtfully. 

''  Look  here,  Mr.  Felix,  I  could  tell  you  some- 
thing, if  I  was  sure  I  could  trust  you — something 
that  makes  me  quite  sure  I  am  right  in  what  I 
say,"  said  Lucy,  looking  at  him  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  you  know  you  may  trust  me,  Lucy ; 
what  is  it  ?"  said  Farland. 

"  Well,  for  old  friendship  sake,  I  don't  mind 
telling  you,"  said  Lucy  :  "  but  you  must  promise 
not  to  say  a  word  to  anybody ;  you  promise  me  ? 
It  must  be  quite  a  secret  between  us  two." 
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''Quite  so;  you  know  you  can  trust  me, 
Lucy,"  said  Felix. 

"  I  know  I  can,  dear  Mr.  Felix,"  said  Lucy, 
with  a  little  gusli  of  enthusiasm.  *'  And  then  I 
have  been  longing  so  just  to  whisper  a  word  in 
your  ear ;  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  so  hoodwinked 
and  put  upon ;  you  are  too  frank,  too  good  and 
honourable  to  suspect  others  ;  I  have  seen  it  all, 
and  it  has  made  my  blood  boil.  For  I — well, 
never  mind  my  feelings,  we  won't  talk  about 
them  ;  listen — "  here  Lucy  drew  very  close  to 
her  companion's  side,  and  dropping  her  voice  to 
a  mysterious  whisper,  continued:  "the  truth 
is,  that  while  she  has  been  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  you,  Mary  Artingale  has  been,  and 
25,  in  love  with  that  young  Lancaster,  the  archi- 
tect." 

"  No,  you  don't  mean  it  ?"  cried  Felix,  in  a 
tone  denoting  much  interest  and  surprise,  but 
not  a  trace  of  dismay,  anger^  or  sorrow.  "  You 
don't  mean  it,  Lucy  ?" 

"  Trust  a  woman's  eyes,  Mr.  Felix ;  if  it  is 
not  as  I  tell  you,  call  me  a  fool,"  returned 
Lucy. 

"  By  Jove !  won't  there  be  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fat  in  the  fire,  if  that's  the  game. 
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But  I  say,  Lucy  dear"  (Lucy  here  scored 
another  point  towards  the  game  on  the  marking- 
board  of  her  mind),  "fair  play  is  a  jewel;  she 
has  never  played  fast  and  loose  with  me.  By 
Jove !  it's  been  all  loose  with  her  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  no  mistake,"  said  Felix,  whose  sense 
of  honour  would  not  allow  him  to  hear  Mary 
accused  of  conduct  of  which  he  well  knew  she 
had  never  been  guilty. 

"  Any  way  she  has  been  carrying  on  with 
Mr.  Lancaster  as  sly  as  a  fox,  pretty  nearly  ever 
since  he  has  been  here.  I  have  watched  her, 
and  it  made  my  blood  boil,  as  I  say,  to  see  her 
making  a  fool  of  you  all  the  time.  Why  could 
she  not  have  told  you  the  truth  ?  Ah,  Mr.  Felix, 
if  she  had  known  as  well  as  some  others  how 
to  tell  the  solid  gold  from  the  tinsel,  why^  it 
would  have  been  better  for  her,  that's  all," 
said  Lucy,  looking  down  on  the  ground. 

"And  perhaps  not  so  well  for  me,"  said 
Felix,  administering  a  pressure  to  the  arm  that 
was  lying  on  his. 

Lucy  immediately  scored  six,  and  began 
seriously  to  think  that  with  a  little  patience  and 
careful  play  the  game  might  be  her  own. 

"  That  is  as  you  may  think,  dear  Mr.  Felix. 
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For  my  part,'*  continued  Lucy,  after  a  pause, 
"  it  has  always  been  my  notion  that  the  best 
chance  for  happiness  in  marriage  is  where 
people  knew  each  other,  and  knew  that  they 
liked  each  other,  and  were  suited  to  each  other, 
in  the  old  simple  days  before  either  of  them 
ever  began  to  think  of  marrying  or  giving  in 
marriage." 

There  was  a  biblical  savour  about  the  last 
phrase,  which  to  the  mind  of  Felix  imparted 
to  the  entire  sentiment  a  halo  of  truthful  can- 
dour, and  an  element  of  goodness  and  high 
moral  feeling  that  commanded  his  complete 
adhesion.  He  was  not  sure  whether  the  entire 
sentence  were  not  a  quotation  from  Holy  Writ. 
And  a  vague  impression  was  produced  dimly 
in  his  mind,  that  in  marrying  Lucy  Hathaway 
he  should  be  in  sort  acting  like  the  patriarch 
who  served  seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  that 
he  should  be  thereby  doing  a  pious  and  holy 
thing  accordingly. 

^'  Dear  Lucy,"  he  murmured,  ^'  how  good  and 
kind  you  are !  And  as  for  cleverness,  if  you 
haven't  as  much  cleverness  in  your  little  finger 
— I  know  nothiug  about  it,  that's  all." 

"  Ah,  dear  Mr.  Felix."    Lucy  was  tempted  to 
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say,  dear  Felix ;  but  she  remembered  how  often 
she  had  heard  her  father,  who  was  an  enthu- 
siastic fly-fisher,  tell  how  many  a  fish  had  been 
lost  by  too  great  impatience  in  trying  to  hook 
him,  and  refrained ;  ''  Dear  Mr.  Felix,  I  am  but 
a  silly  young  girl ;  but  out  of  the  fulness  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh,  you  know." 

"  It  does  indeed,  dear  Lucy,"  sighed  her  com- 
panion, again  pressing  her  arm  with  unmis- 
takeable  tenderness. 

There  was  not  much  meaning  in  the  first  three 
words,  but  there  was  in  the  last  two.  And  the 
pressure  of  the  arm  was  more  eloquent  still. 
And  Lucy  scored  again.  Her  mark  was  ra- 
pidly creeping  up  on  the  board ;  and  there 
was  no  saying  how  much  she  might  have 
pushed  it  on  towards  the  winning  pointy  when 
her  sharp  eye  caught  sight  of  a  horseman  at  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  lane  coming  towards 
them. 

"  There  is  Mr.  Farland,  riding,"  said  she, 
with  a  very  perceptibly  altered  voice  and  man- 
ner. 

And  surely  enough  it  was  the  old  gentleman, 
on  his  favourite  cob,  which  he  had  mounted  for 
his  afternoon  ride,  as  soon  as  he  had  returned 
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from  the  Castle.  He  had  cantered  across  a 
common  which  lay  between  Farlandstoke  and 
Stratton  End;  and  was  now  riding  leisurely 
home  by  the  lanes,  through  Billiford. 

''  Where  ?"  said  Felix,  sharply. 

"  There,  coming  this  way.  Don't  you  see  his 
hat  above  the  hedge  ?" 

"  Well,  I  think  I  must  be  going  back.  There 
is  no  use  you  know " 

"  Xone  at  all ;  good  morning.     Good  bye." 

"  Good  bye,  dear  Lucy.  We  will  talk  more 
another  time."  And  in  the  hurry  of  this  sudden 
parting  Felix  seized  Lucy's  small  and  pretty, 
though  not  very  white  hand,  and  pressed  it  to 
his  lips. 

"Yes,  yes,  another  time.  Good  bye,  dear 
Felix." 

Lucy  was  not  too  much  hurried  or  flurried 
to  forget  to  move  on  her  mental  marker ;  or  to 
calculate  that  the  last  demonstration  on  the  part 
of  her  companion  decidedly  justified  the  dear 
Felix  now. 

The  young  man  turned  back,  and  was  suddenly 
so  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  value 
of  time,  that  he  started  homewards  at  a  very 
quick  pace^  which  shortly  became  a  spring  across 
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the  hedge  into  a  field^  and  a  run  across  country 
by  the  shortest  cut  to  Farlandstoke. 

Lucy,  on  her  side,  walked  slowly  and  demurely 
on  till  she  met  Mr.  Farland,  and  then  detained 
him  as  long  as  she  could  with  an  account  of  her 
mission  to  old  Mrs.  Boldershaw,  and  a  succinct 
view  of  that  lady's  symptoms ;  to  all  which  Mr. 
Farland  listened  with  unfailing  patience  and 
courtesy. 

Lancaster,  meantime,  on  declining  to  remain 
at  Farlandstoke  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  had 
gone  up  to  his  own  room  at  the  cottage  for  a 
moment,  as  he  passed  it  on  his  way  back  to  the 
Castle,  and  had  found  a  letter  lying  on  his  table, 
which  had  just  arrived.  The  London  letters 
were  brought  to  Billiford  by  a  cross-country 
cart,  which  ran  between  a  town  on  the  great 
Sillchester  road  and  the  little  market  town  in 
the  northernmost  part  of  the  county,  and  arrived 
at  the  latter  place  at  mid-day. 

The  handwriting  was  unknown  to  Lancaster. 
The  letter  bore  the  London  postmark.  Lancaster 
had  no  correspondent  in  the  metropolis,  as  far  as 
he  knew,  and  he  opened  the  letter  with  some 
curiosity.  It  was  written  in  a  large,  bold,  and 
somewhat  laboured  hand ;  and  ran  as  follows  : — 
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"  Port  of  London.     On  board  tlie 

"  Good  Ship  '  Corintliian,' 

"  And,  dear  Mr.  Lancaster, 

"  A  good  sliip  she  is.  We  have  made  a 
splendid  run  of  fourteen  days  nineteen  hours. 
But  then  I've  a  notion  they  build  these  clippers 
finer  than  they  did.  I'm  not  so  sure  they'd 
behave  so  well  in  heavy  weather  as  the  old 
barkies  used  to.  They  sail  nearer  the  wind,  too, 
that  must  be  allowed.  I  consider  Captain  Sims- 
bury  to  be  a  first-rate  seaman,  and  shall  always 
say  so.  But,  between  you  and  me,  and  in  strict 
confidence,  I  think  that  he  carried  on  in  a  fog 
off  the  banks  a  trifle  more  than  prudence  and 
good  seamanship  warranted.  However,  alFs 
well  as  ends  well.  And  our  voyage  has  ended 
very  well. 

"  Yours  obediently  to  command, 

"  Giles  Curling. 

*^  P.S. — I  was  nearly  forgetting  to  mention  that 
I  shall  be  at  Woodbine  Cottage  with  somebody 
about  one  o'clock  post  meridian,  on  Tuesday." 

It  was  on  Monday  that  the  letter  reached 
BilHford. 
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The  Sins  of  the  Fathers  aee  visited  ox 
THE  Children. 


CHAPTER  I. 

''  somebody"   arrives   at    woodbine    COTTAGE. 

On  reading  the  letter  whicli  has  been  given  at 
the  close  of  the  last  book,  Lancaster  changed  his 
intention  of  returning  to  the  Castle,  and  hurried^ 
off  to  Woodbine  Cottage,  which  he  reached  in 
time  to  catch  Fraser  there  at  his  early  dinner. 
The  captain  s  epistle  was  most  unsatisfactorily 
mysterious.  Had  he  or  had  he  not  done  any- 
thing or  found  out  anything  respecting  the 
matter  which  had  induced  him  to  make  the 
voyage  ?  Not  a  word  on  the  subject.  He  had 
had  time  to  write  criticisms  on  the  captain's  sea- 
manship, but  no  word  on  the  important  interests 
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hanging;  on  liis  journey.  And  what  on  earth 
did  he  mean  by  having  ''  somebody  "  with  him  ? 
Lancaster  hoped  that  Fraser  would  have  received 
some  more  satisfactory  tidings. 

George  had  indeed  received  a  letter  from  the 
captain  by  the  same  post  which  had  brought 
that  for  Lancaster.  But  it  was  almost  a  second 
copy  of  the  letter  he  had  already  read.  To 
Fraser  also  the  captain  said  that  he  should  bring 
"somebody"  with  him. 

''  Have  7/ou  any  idea  what  he  means  ?"  asked 
Lancaster. 

"Not  a  bit.  How  should  I?  There's  the 
old  boy's  letter.  You  can  see  what  he  says," 
replied  Fraser,  taking  the  captain's  missive  out 
of  his  pocket.  "It  is  pretty  clear  that  he  has 
nothing  special  to  tell  us.  As  to  his  somebody, 
I  suppose  he  wants  to  have  a  bed  got  ready  at 
the  cottage.  Some  friend  he  has  made  on  his 
travels,  I  suppose.  The  captain,  like  enough. 
Captain  Simsbury,  he  calls  him.  I  think  I 
have  heard  the  name  in  the  trade.  I  dare  say 
Captain  Simsbury,  of  the  good  ship  'CorinthidTn,' 
has  been  able  to  get  away  for  a  day  or  two 
before  breaking  bulk,  and  Curling  has  persuaded 
him  to  take  a  run  down  to  the  cottage." 
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"  But  how  does  he  mean  to  get  here  at  one 
o'clock?"  rejoined  Lancaster.  *' The  coach  that 
comes  across  from  Yeoton  does  not  get  here  till 
the  evening.  And  the  mail-cart  can  take,  I 
fancy,  but  one  passenger,  and  that  gets  here  at 
mid-day." 

"  Perhaps  the  old  gentleman  means  to  do  the 
thing  in  style,  and  post  it,"  said  the  other. 

"  Any  way,  I  shall  be  at  the  Artingale  Arms 
on  the  look  out  for  him,  at  one  o'clock,  as  he 
says,"  returned  Lancaster,  "  or  better,  perhaps, 
at  mid-day,"  he  added  ;  "  who  knows  but  he  may 
come  by  the  mail-cart,  after  all?  It  may  be 
possible  to  take  two  in  it,  for  aught  I  know." 

''  Well,  I  will  be  at  the  inn  at  noon.  We  will 
meet  there,  unless  it  would  be  better  for  me  to 
call  for  you  at  the  cottage,  and  go  together," 
said  Fraser. 

"  No,  I  shall  be  busy  at  the  Castle,  and  will 
get  away  in  time  to  be  at  the  Artingale  Arms 
by  twelve.  But  you  can  call  at  the  cottage 
all  the  same,  though  you  won't  find  me  there," 
safd  Lancaster,  smiling  at  his  friend's  plan  for 
getting  an  interview  with  his  sweetheart  on  the 
plea  of  coming  to  call  for  him. 

On  the  next  day  the  two  young  men  did  meet 
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at  the  Artingale  Arms,  as  settled,  at  midday, 
and  saw  the  mail-cart  duly  arrive,  bringing  one 
passenger  with  it.  But  that  passenger  was  not 
the  captain  ;  nor  could  the  driver,  who,  like  all 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Billiford,  knew  the 
captain  perfectly  well,  give  them  any  tidings  of 
him.  So  they  had  to  remain  for  the  next  hour, 
getting  through  the  time  as  best  they  might, 
in  that  most  disagreeable  of  all  earthly  employ- 
ments, waiting. 

At  last  it  struck  one  from  Billiford  steeple, 
and  the  two  watchers,  faithfully  at  their  post  at 
the  Artingale  Arms  as  the  hour  struck,  had  the 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  of  observing  how 
many  of  the  inhabitants  sent  for  their  dinner- 
beer  to  the  tap  of  the  Artingale  Arms.  But 
other  fruit  their  watch  brought  them  not.  Be- 
tween one  and  twenty  minutes  past  one  they 
looked  at  their  watches  about  forty  times ;  and 
at  last  gave  it  up,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  captain's  boasted  punctuality  was  a  sea- 
going quality  only,  and  that  he  had  been 
altogether  thrown  out  by  an  attempt  to  calculate 
time  and  space  on  shore. 

At  twenty  minutes  after  one  they  gave  him 
up,  and  returned  together  to  Woodbine  Cottage, 
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while  Lancaster  explained  to  his  companion  the 
reasons,  which  had  had  so  much  weight  in  his 
own  mind,  for  thinking  it  very  improbable  that 
the  captain  should  have  been  able  to  do  any- 
thing to  any  purpose  in  America — a  conclusion 
in  which  he  found  Fraser  fully  prepared  to  agree 
with  him. 

Now  while  the  two  young  men  had  been 
looking  at  the  Billiford  parlour-maids  coming  to 
the  Artingale  Arms  for  the  daily  beer  of  the 
inhabitamts  thereof,  and  had  been  accusing 
Captain  Curling  of  want  of  punctuality  and 
general  blunder-headedness,  with  that  too  great 
proclivity  to  convict  the  members  of  the  genera- 
tion preceding  their  own  of  imbecility  and  old- 
fogy  ism,  which  is  apt  to  characterise  human 
nature  on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty,  the  old 
sailor,  true  to  his  calculation  as  old  time,  had 
arrived  at  Woodbine  Cottage,  as  he  said  he 
would,  at  one  o'clock.  The  cottage,  it  must  be 
explained,  could  be  reached  by  a  carriage 
coming  from  Yeoton  without  passing  through, 
and  more  directly  than  by  passing  through, 
Billiford,  by  a  certain  lane,  which  thus  saved 
about  half  a  mile.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
when  Lancaster  and  Fraser  reached  the  cottage, 
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they  found  the  captain  and  another  individual 
comfortably  seated  in  the  little  dining-room, 
discussing  the  remains  of  Eraser's  dinner  of  the 
previous  day. 

"  Why,  captain,"  cried  Eraser,  "  we  have  been 
on  the  look  out  for  you  at  the  Artingale 
Arms." 

"  Ah !  you  looked  out  to  the  starboard,  and 
t'other  craft  passed  on  the  larboard,"  returned 
the  captain,  chuckling  ;  "  but  you  should  mind 
your  signals  better.  I  never  said  anything 
about  the  Artingale  Arms.  I  said  I  would 
arrive  at  the  cottage  at  one ;  and  I  did  arrive 
at  one,  didn't  I,  Mr.  Williams  ?" 

"  Punctually  at  one  to  the  minute,  sir," 
returned  the  gentleman  thus  addressed;  *'I  can 
give  that  in  evidence." 

*'But  how  did  you  get  here,  captain  ?"  said 
Lancaster.  "  We  thought  that  maybe  you'd 
come  by  the  mail-cart." 

"  Mail-cart  be  hanged.  Chartered  a  craft  of 
my  own  from  Yeoton,  and  here  we  are." 

Yes,  it  was  plain  that  there  they  were.  But, 
in  the  absence  of  anything  to  indicate  who 
"  we  "  were,  the  young  men  felt  that  they  could 
not   ask    for   any   of  the   news   they  were    so 
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anxious   to   hear.      Fraser,   however,    could  at 
least  ask  after  his  relatives  at  home. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  '*  and  how  did  you  leave 
them  all  at  Salem  ?" 

"  Who — them  ?"  asked  the  captain,  pursuing 
his  occupation  of  punishing  the  cold  meat  and 
bread  before  him. 

*'  Why,  grandmother,  to  be  sure.  How  is  the 
dear  old  soul  ?  Did  you  make  her  understand 
rightly  what  has  kept  me  away  so  long  ?" 

"  She  understands  it  as  rightly  as  I  do, 
George,  which  is  not  saying  much.  But  I  did 
not  leave  her  at  Salem  at  all,"  said  the  captain, 
choking  himself  with  the  competition  between 
his  food  and  a  laugh. 

"  Not  leave  her  at  Salem !  Why,  where  the 
deuce  is  she,  then?"  cried  George,  in  much 
surprise. 

"  Upstairs,"  said  the  captain,  pointing  with 
his  knife  to  the  ceiling  as  he  spoke. 

"  Upstairs  !  What,  in  this  house  ?"  cried 
Fraser,  springing  to  his  feet. 

*' Yes,  in  this  house — unless  she  has  escaped 
up  the  chimney,  for  there  is  no  other  way  out," 
said  the  captain. 

Fraser  turned  to  rush  out  of  the  room,  and 
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was  already  at  the  door  wlien  the  captain 
stopped  him. 

"  Stop  a  minute,  lad ;  look  to  your  soundings 
before  you  steer  stem  on  on  to  an  unknown  coast 
in  that  fashion.  Don't  frighten  the  old  lady  out 
of  her  wits  ;  easy  does  it.  If  you  will  let  me 
take  a  drink  of  ale  to  wash  my  beef  down  with, 
I  will  go  up  with  you.  There,  that  will  do," 
said  the  old  man,  setting  his  glass  on  the  table, 
after  a  long  pull  at  the  ale  tankard  :  '^  now  then, 
come  along.  And  mind  you  let  me  go  into 
action  first ;  and  do  you  look  to  me  for  signals 
all  through." 

And  so  saying  he  led  George  up  to  the  best 
spare  room  of  the  cottage  ;  and  having  first  dis- 
creetly tapped  with  his  knuckles,  put  his  head 
in,  and  said,  by  way  of  breaking  it  to  the  old 
woman  gently  that  her  grandson  was  there  out- 
side the  door,  "  Mrs.  Eraser,  here  is  a  young 
gentleman  as  I  think  you  have  seen  afore,  is 
a- wanting  to  pay  you  a  visit." 

And  in  the  next  instant  the  old  woman  and 
her  grandson  were  in  each  other  s  arms. 

She  was  not  a  very  old  woman  for  her  years, 
and  was  neither  feeble  nor  infirm.  But  she 
was  very  much  overcome  by  the  emotions  which 
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the  events  that  had  befallen  her,  and  the  step 
she  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  take,  were 
naturally  calculated  to  occasion.  She  was  a 
rather  small,  slender  figure,  neatly  dressed  in 
black  silk,  with  a  close  white  cap  above  the 
braids  of  her  scarcely  less  white  hair.  And  any 
one  who  had  seen  her,  as  Mr.  Julius  Harding 
had  seen  her  in  the  little  Scotch  lodging-house 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  when,  some  half-century 
ago,  he  had  gone  to  her  thither  to  persuade  her 
to  consent  to  leave  England,  might  still  have 
recognized  the  delicately  cut  features  which  had 
made  the  refined  beauty  of  the  young  Scotch- 
woman, who  was  there  and  then  known  as  Mrs. 
Melville. 

"  Why,  granny,  how,  in  the  name  of  fortune, 
did  it  ever  come  into  your  head  to  think  of 
shipping  for  the  old  country  ?"  said  her  grand- 
son, as  soon  as  their  mutual  pleasure  at  meeting 
had  been  expressed  on  either  side. 

"  Well,  George,  it  was  much  the  same  way 
that  I  took  it  into  my  head,  as  you  say,  once 
before  to  sail  for  the  new  country — ^just  'cause  I 
was  over-persuaded.  But  this  time  I  think  it 
was  a  true  friend  that  persuaded  me,  though  I 
am  not  so  sure  about  the  wisdom  o't," 
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"  That  is  to  be  seen,"  said  Captain  Curling, 
who  had  been  standing  in  the  Httle  bay  window 
of  the  room,  looking  on  with  a  pleased  smile, 
while  the  grandmother  and  grandson  had  been 
embracing ;  "  that  is  to  be  seen.  Any  way,  it 
is  true  I  did  persuade  your  granny  to  ship  with 
me  for  old  England.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
George,  you  are  the  grandson  of  Sir  George 
Artingale,  as  sure  as  that  is  Artingale  church- 
steeple  there,  as  you  can  see  out  of  this  win- 
dow." 

*'  No  !  you  don't  say  that  ?"  said  George,  be- 
coming very  red  in  the  face. 

"  But  I  do  say  just  that,  and  nothing  else. 
Our  friend  Lancaster  downstairs  there,  hit  the 
right  nail  on  the  head  as  true  as  gospel." 

Mrs.  Fraser — so  to  call  her,  for  still  a  little 
while — had  pulled  out  her  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  covering  her  eyes  with  it,  was  rocking  her- 
self to  and  fro  in  her  chair. 

"  Tell  ye  how  I  did  it,"  continued  the  cap- 
tain :  ^'  I  knew  well  enough  that  if  I  had  begun 
asking  questions,  I  should  ha'  got  no  more 
answers  than  ever  you  or  your  father  got.  So 
in  I  walks  into  the  old  cottage  without  either 
by  your  leave  or  with  your  leave,  and  says  I  to 
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your  grandmother,  'Lady  Artingale/  says  I, 
*  you're  a-wanted  on  the  quarter-deck  by  the 
captain,'  says  I.  Next  moment  I  was  afraid  I 
had  killed  her;  I  was,  upon  my  life,  George! 
for  the  poor  dear  old  lady  fell  for'ard  out  of  her 
chair  as  if  she  was  shot.  It  is  true,  ma'am,  isn't 
it  ?"  said  the  captain,  appealing  to  his  old  friend, 
who  nodded  her  head  silently,  while  still  hold- 
ing her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"  Howsoever,"  continued  the  captain,  ''  I 
brought  her  to  ;  and  the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag. 
It  was  Sir  George  Artingale  that  was  the  father 
of  your  father,  George,  and  that  sent  her,  his 
lawful  wife,  as  I  believe,  out  of  the  country ;  or 
persuaded  her  to  go,  any  way.  He  married  her, 
or  pretended  to  marry  her  in  Scotland.  I  be- 
lieve he  did  marry  her.  So  does  that  chap 
downstairs — a  lawyer  he  is,  much  recommended 
for  'cuteness — Williams  his  name  is.  She,  poor 
soul,  always  believed  that  she  was  married  true 
and  lawful ;  but  then  how  to  prove  it,  that  was 
the  question.  They  made  her  believe  that  she 
could  not  prove  it,  any  how.  And  then  when 
she  did  make  up  her  mind  to  give  it  all  up,  and 
go  away  for  ever,  she  determined  that  it  should 
be  for  ever ;    and  so,  you  see,  on  settling  in 
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America,  the  more  completely  to  cut  off  all  the 
old  moorings,  she  dropped  the  name  under  which 
they  had  sent  her  out,  and  took  her  mother's 
maiden  name  of  Fraser.  Ain't  I  a-telling  the 
story  right  as  it  was,  my  old  friend  ?"  said  the 
captain,  turning  kindly  to  the  old  lady. 

**  Yes,  Captain  Curling,  so  it  was,"  said  she, 
with  a  deep  sigh  ;  "  and  little  did  I  think  ever 
again  in  this  world  to  answer  to  any  other  name 
than  that  my  mother  answered  to  before  she 
knew  sorrow  or  trouble  or  wrong ;  but  you 
startled  it  out  of  me." 

'*  I  did  56>,  my  old  friend — for  the  good  of  you 
and  your  boy,  here  ;  and  that  right  might  be 
done,"  said  the  captain ;  "  but,  says  you,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  Fraser,  "  how  are  you 
going  to  prove  that  this  marriage  really  was  a 
marriage,  after  all  ?  I'll  tell  you,  my  boy ;  and 
the  lawyer  chap  downstairs — he  was  recom- 
mended to  me  by  the  old  firm  of  my  owners ; 
so  you  see,  I  went  to  work  in  a  shipshape  sort 
of  a  manner — the  lawyer,  I  say,  can  tell  you 
better  than  I  can.  When  I  came  to  study  the 
bearings  and  the  eddies  and  currents,  as  a  man 
may  say,  of  that  ere  old  woman's  conduct  and 
ways  and  behaviour  at  the  cottage — she  as  lived 
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servant  with  Sir  George  Artingale,  I  mean — 
I  feel  sure  that  she  knows  all  about  it.  And 
lawyer  Williams,  he  thinks  so  too.  Now,  as 
things  has  turned  out,  if  so  be  as  you  are 
Sir  George  Artingale,  owner  of  Artingale 
Castle " 

^'^  Come,  captain,"  interrupted  Fraser,  'Hhat  is 
coming  it  rather  too  strong.  I^  Sir  George 
Artingale  !  Why,  what  would  my  own  owners 
say,  seeing  I'm  rated  as  *  George  Fraser  on  the 
ship's  books?" 

''Never  you  mind  your  owners;  this  cruise 
is  on  your  own  bottom.  I  say  you  are  Sir 
George  Artingale.  And  what  I  was  going  to 
say — only  you  put  it  all  out  of  my  head,  a  in- 
terrupting me — I  was  going  to  say — oh! — 
J  know — if  so  be  as  I  am  given  to  understand, 
little  Bertha  Donne  is  likely  to  become  Lady 
Artingale  in  consequence  of  her  grandmother 
speaking  out  the  truth,  why  that  may  be  a 
motive  for  the  old  lady  to  tell  the  truth.  That's 
one  thing.  But  I  don't  mean  to  trust  to  that. 
I  mean  to  take  the  old  woman  as  I  took  my  old 
friend  here — by  surprise.  It  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  be  brought  to  in  a  minute,  all  standing ;  and 
it'll  be  worse  for  old  Hannah  than  it  was  for 
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your  grandmother,  George  ;  for  it  will  be  eye- 
sight as  well  as  hearing.  She  never  thinks  to 
see  the  poor  Scotch  lassie  that  she  helped  to 
deceive  any  more  in  this  world.  And  I  mean 
that  she  should  see  her,  all  of  a  heap  too — and 
that  no  later  than  this  afternoon.  We  must 
not  allow  time  for  it  to  get  about  that  I  brought 
back  an  elderly  female  wath  me  from  America. 
We  must  be  down  upon  her  at  once." 

"  How  be  down  upon  her  ?"  asked  Fraser. 

*'  Go  to  the  cottage  without  a  word  of  warning, 
and  walk  in  upon  her  without  your  leave  or 
by  your  leave,  to  be  sure,"  replied  the  captain. 

"  What,  grandmother  ?"  said  Fraser. 

"  To  be  sure  ;  that's  what  she  has  come  all 
the  way  from  America  to  do — just  that,  and 
nothing  else.  We  will  go  down,  you  and  I, 
ma'am,  quiet  and  easy,  and  have  it  all  done  and 
settled  in  an  hour  from  now,"  said  the  irrepres- 
sible captain. 

"  What  do  you  say,  grandmother  ?"  said 
Fraser,  tenderly,  to  the  old  woman,  who  sat 
slowly  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  her  chair. 

"  Well,  Geordie,  what  is  to  be  said  ?  I  came, 
as  the  captain  says,  from  America  to  do  this — 
over-persuaded  by  him — and  now  I  am  here  the 
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sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  I  remember  Han- 
nah Campbell  well  enough.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  she  will  recognize  me.  When 
must  we  go_,  captain  ?  I'm  ready,"  said  the  old 
woman. 

In  the  meantime,  Lancaster  and  Mr.  Williams 
the  lawyer — a  younger  member  of  an  eminent 
firm,  to  whom  the  captain  had  been  recommended, 
as  he  said,  by  his  former  owners — had  got  into 
conversation ;  and  the  latter  had  explained  to 
Lancaster  the  bearing  of  the  case,  as  they  ap- 
peared to  him,  from  what  he  had  been  able  to 
gather  from  the  captain's  statements,  and  from 
Mrs.  Fraser's  declarations  and  recollections,  and 
his  own  reasons  for  thinking  that  there  was 
considerable  probability  that  they  might  be  able 
to  establish  his  client's  right  to  the  title  and 
estates  of  Artingale.  "  Everything  depended," 
he  said,  "  on  what  the  old  woman  Campbell 
might  be  able  and  willing  to  prove."  And  he 
strongly  recommended  that  Fraser  should  abstain 
from  accompanying  the  captain  and  his  grand- 
mother on  their  visit  to  the  cottage ;  because 
since,  as  he  understood,  there  was  likely  to  be  a 
marriage  between  him  and  Hannah  Campbell's 
granddaughter,  it  was  desirable  that  the  latter 
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should  recognize  Mrs.  Fraser,  and  give  her 
testimony  without  knowing  that  there  was  any 
connection  between  her  and  the  man  who  was 
engaged  to  her  granddaughter,  in  order  that 
no  suspicion  of  a  possibly  interested  motive 
might  rest  upon  the  evidence. 

And  it  was  decided  that  this  advice  should  be 
acted  upon.  Lancaster  was  invited  to  accom- 
pany the  party  to  the  cottage,  in  case  it  might 
thereafter  turn  out  to  be  desirable  to  have  inde- 
pendent testimony  to  any  words  that  Hannah 
Campbell  might  utter.  And  so  the  little  party 
of  four  set  forth  to  walk  to  the  cottage  in  Artin- 
gale  Park,  Mrs.  Fraser  on  the  captain's  arm, 
and  Lancaster  and  lawyer  Williams  following 
them. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE    CERTIFICATE    OF    MARRIAGE. 

When  the  party  reached  the  cottage,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  walking  in  with- 
out either  by  your  leave  or  with  your  leave, 
as  the  captain  had  phrased  it.  They  had  but 
to  raise  the  latch  and  enter.  They  did  so,  and 
found  Bertha  sitting  at  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  outer  kitchen,  at  a  little  table  with  her 
drawing  things.  I  think  that  she  probably 
looked  out  of  the  windows  to  see  who  was 
coming  up  the  path  oftener  than  was  good  for 
her  drawing.  And  so  looking  up  she  had  seen 
the  captain  and  his  companions ;  but  not  being 
able  to  guess  what  such  a  party  could  be  com 
ing  to  the  cottage  for,  had  concluded  that  they 
were  not  going  to  do  so,  but  would  pass  along 
the  path  towards  the  Castle. 
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Greatly,  therefore,  was  she  surprised  when 
she  saw  tlie  four,  two  of  whom  were  totally  un- 
known to  her,  enter  the  kitchen. 

^'  Beg  pardon,  Miss  Bertha,"  said  the  captain, 
"  hope  we  are  not  disturbing  you ;  but  I  have 
brought  an  old  friend  to  see  your  grandmother. 
Is  she  in  her  room  ?" 

"  Yes,  Captain  Curling,  she  is  in  her  room ;  I 
will  call  her  ;  who  shall  I  tell  her  wishes  to  see 
her  ?"  said  Bertha. 

*'  Oh,  never  mind  that,  tell  her  that  I  want 
to  speak  to  her — with  Captain  Curling's  compli- 
ments— and  should  be  much  obliged  if  she 
would  come  into  the  kitchen." 

So  Bertha  went  into  the  old  woman's  room, 
and  presently  returned,  leading  her  in  on  her 
arm. 

"  Lord  'a  marcy  !"  cried  old  Hannah,  when 
she  saw  how  many  people  there  were  in  the 
kitchen.  But  she  turned  to  place  herself  in 
her  accustomed  arm-chair  without  having  as  yet 
recognized  anybody.  As  soon  as  she  had  seated 
herself  in  her  usual  corner  near  the  window, 
and  had  so  got  the  light  well  on  the  group, 
who  were  still  standing  near  the  door  by  which 
they  had  entered,  she  put  up  her  hand  to  shade 
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her  eyes,  and  in  the  next  instant  turned  deadly 
pale,  and  began  to  shake  all  over. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  she  cried,  in  a  cracked  treble 
voice.  **Who  is  it?  and  what  do  you  come 
here  for,  all  of  ye  ?" 

"  Don't  you  kuow  who  this  lady  is,  Mrs. 
Campbell  ?"  said  the  captain.  "  I  think  you 
know  her — she  knows  you  very  well,  though 
it  is  a  long  time  since  you  met  last  at  Crossmy- 
loof,  near  Glasgow.  But  that  was  an  occasion, 
you  know,  that  ladies  are  apt  to  remember." 

"  Crossmyloof !  Jessie  Carrington.  Be  it 
her  ghost?"  said  the  old  woman,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  stretching  out  her  shaking  hands  to- 
wards her  visitor,  who  stood,  herself  hardly  less 
moved,  leaning  on  the  captain's  arm. 

"  Ghost !  not  at  all,  Mrs.  Campbell.  I  thought 
you  would  remember  her.  Yes,  it  is  Jessie 
Carrington,  that  you  saw  married,  you  know,  to 
Sir  George  Artingale  years  ago,  when  you  were 
both  lasses  together." 

"  Married,"  said  Hannah  Campbell,  in  a  sort 
of  dreamy,  puzzled  tone. 

"  Ay !  married,  to  be  sure ;  there  was  no 
harm  in  that,  you  know,"  said  the  captain, 
cheerily. 
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"  Jessie  Carrington,  be  it  you  ?"  said  the  old 
woman. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Campbell.  It  is  Jessie  Carrington. 
I  think  I  should  have  known  you.  Do  you  not 
remember  me  ?"  said  she  who  has  been  called, 
as  she  called  herself,  Mrs.  Fraser,  speaking, 
curiously  enough,  with  a  much  more  markedly 
Scotch  accent  than  she  usually  did,  as  her 
thronging  recollections  carried  her  back  to  the 
times  and  associations  of  her  youth. 

"  It  seems  to  me  to  remember  your  voice ; 
but  I  can't  see  ye  where  ye  stand  there  in  the 
dark.  My  sight  ain't  none  so  good,"  said  the 
elder  of  the  two  old  women. 

Mrs.  Fraser  advanced  to  the  side  of  Hannah's 
chair,  where  the  light  from  the  window  fell  full 
upon  her  face,  and  the  old  servant  gazed  at  her 
long  and  searchingly ;  and  then,  as  it  were, 
half  fearfully,  put  out  her  shaking  hand  to  take 
that  of  Mrs.  Fraser. 

"  Ay,"  she  said,  after  a  time,  "  ay,  it  be  she 
who  was  Jessie  Carrington,  sure  enough.  And 
what  be  your  name  now,  Jessie  ?" 

''  Well,  now,"  interposed  the  captain,  "  what 
was  the  name  of  the  man  you  saw  her 
married    to?      Your    name    is    Campbell,    you 
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kaow,  because  that  was  your  good  man's  name, 
eh?" 

The  lawyer  had  hurriedly  moved  forward  a 
step,  as  the  captain  began  to  speak,  apparently 
about  to  interpose  ;  but  fell  back  again  into  his 
quietly  v/atchful  attitude  in  the  background, 
when  he  heard  his  words^  as  if  satisfied  with 
the  old  gentleman's  method  of  conducting  the 
case. 

"  Married  !"  said  old  Hannah,  again.  "  I 
thought  as  she  were  not  married  to  him  for 
earnest." 

'*  But  what  was  it  you  saw  done,  then,  that 
day  at  Crossmyloof  ?"  said  the  captain. 

"  I  know'd  it  warn't  right.  But  it  warn't 
my  fault.  /  could  not  make  nor  mend  in  it, 
not  T,"  said  old  Hannah,  in  a  fretful  tone,  that 
seemed  half  contrition  and  half  ill-humour. 

"  Fault.  Of  course  it  was  no  fault  of  yours, 
Mrs.  Campbell.  But  what  was  it  you  saw?" 
said  the  captain. 

"As  to  the  bit  of  paper,  she'd  ha'  lost  it  if  I 
had  not  taken  it.  And  it  was  good  for  nothing. 
I  was  told  to  take  it,  that  she  might  not  think 
more  of  it  than  it  was  worth,  and  go  for  to  fancy 
that  that  bit  of  writing   made   her  a    married 
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woman.  I  only  did  as  I  was  bid,"  said  the  old 
woman,  whininglj. 

Here  again  Mr.  Williams  was  on  the  alert ; 
but  the  captain  again  showed  himself  to  be  equal 
to  the  occasion. 

''  Of  course,  ma'am,  you  had  to  do  as  you  was 
bid,  and  acted  for  the  best.  No  doubt  of  that. 
But  as  there  are  some  who  fancy  that  Jessie 
Carrington  was  married  that  day,  and  some 
who  fancy  she  warn't,  it  u'd  be  a  good  job  now 
if  it  could  be  known  for  certain  what  was 
written  on  that  'ar  bit  of  paper,"  said  he,  coax- 
ingly. 

"  How  should  I  know — a  poor  woman  like 
me,  that  never  was  no  schoUard  ?  But  if  you 
want  to  know,  or  if  Jessie  wants  to  know,  she  may 
see  for  herself.  For  I've  kep'  the  bit  of  writing 
safe  enough  all  these  years.  Bertha  !"  called  the 
old  woman,  screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

Her  granddaughter  had  all  this  time  been 
standing  at  the  other  end  of  the  kitchen,  behind 
the  group  of  visitors,  listening  eagerly  and 
wonderingly  to  all  that  had  passed. 

"  Yes,  grandmother,"  she  said,  moving  up  to 
the  side  of  the  old  woman's  chair  with  a  quick 
and  noiseless  step. 

VOL.  III.  R 
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"  Bertha,  bring  me  here  the  Httle  leather  box 
that  stands  on  the  shelf  at  the  head  of  my 
bed." 

Bertha  went,  and  returned  with  a  small  trunk- 
shaped  coffer,  covered  with  red  leather,  and  all 
studded  with  nails,  which  had  been  a  pretty  bit 
of  knick-knackery  once  upon  a  time.  The  old 
woman  took  it  in  her  shaking  hands,  and  turned 
it  first  one  way  and  then  another.  Then,  looking 
round  at  her  visitors  suspiciously,  she  said — 

**  Now,  you  haven't  brought  me  the  key.  Go 
and — no.  I  had  better  go  myself.  There,  you 
hold  the  box  while  I  get  up." 

Bertha  took  the  box,  and  the  old  woman, 
supporting  herself  by  her  hands  on  the  arms  of 
the  chair,  rose  from  her  seat  and  hobbled  to  the 
door  of  her  bedroom.     Then  she  said — 

"  Give  it  to  me,  child  ;  I  must  find  the  key ;" 
and  so  saying,  shut  the  door  behind  her. 

In  a  minute  she  returned  with  the  box  open 
in  her  hand.  No  key  was  visible.  And  she 
had,  in  all  probability,  opened  it  by  some  spring, 
the  secret  of  which  she  had  been  afraid  of 
betraying  to  her  visitors.  She  would  not  give 
the  box  thus  opened  out  of  her  hand,  even  to 
her  granddaughter.    And  being  thus  prevented 
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from  using-  both  her  hands  to  aid  her  in  seating 
herself,  Bertha  had  to  assist  her  in  doing  so. 

Then  jealously  raising  the  lid  of  the  box,  so  as 
to  expose  the  contents  of  it  as  little  as  possible  to 
the  eyes  of  those  in  the  room,  she  took  from 
among  them  a  paper  folded  like  a  letter,  and 
carefully  reclosing  the  box,  said — 

"  There,  there  is  the  paper — a  mighty  small 
matter  to  make  such  a  fuss  about.  There  it  is, 
just  as  I  took  it,  being  told  to,  out  of  her  Bible, 
just  after  they  got  into  the  carriage  to  go  away 
back  to  England.  My  orders  was  to  burn  it. 
And  I  don'no',  I  am  sure,  why  I  didn't.  I  just 
put  it  away,  and  thought  no  more  about  it. 
And  there  it  is,  and  if  it'll  do  any  good  to  any- 
body at  this  time  o'  day,  they're  welcome  to  it 
for  me.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean  to  do  any 
harm.  But,  Lord  forgive  me,  I'd  ha'  done  any- 
thing he  bid  me  do,  let  alone  taking  a  bit  o' 
paper." 

The  last  words  had  been  said  more  apparently 
to  herself  than  to  those  around  her.  And  she 
seemed  to  fall  into  a  sort  of  reverie,  muttering  to 
herself  from  time  to  time  such  phrases  as,  "  Yes, 
I  would  " — "  Well,  well !  that's  all  past  and  done 
wi' !" — ■'  I  knew  it,  when  I  saw'd  un  here  the 
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first  time  !" — "  He  be  the  very  pictur  of  Sir 
George !  Well,  well,  well !  All  things  must 
come  to  an  end,  I  reckon." — "  What  a  man  he 
was ! 

Meantime  Mrs.  Eraser  had  taken  the  yellow- 
looking  paper  from  the  old  woman's  hand,  and 
had  allowed  Mr.  Williams,  who  had  eagerly 
pressed  forward  at  the  moment  of  the  production 
of  the  document,  to  take  it  from  hers. 

The  lawyer  stepped  quickly  towards  the 
further  window  of  the  kitchen,  followed  by 
Lancaster,  leaving  the  others  still  standing 
around  the  old  woman's  chair. 

After  a  minute's  eager  examination  of  the 
document,  Mr.  Williams,  tapping  the  paper  with 
the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand,  looked  up  at 
Lancaster,  who  was  standing  close  by  his  side, 
and  said,  "  I  begin  to  think  we  shall  make  a 
case  of  it,  upon  my  soul  I  do.  I  thought  it  was 
rather  a  wild-goose  chase,  but  this  really  looks 
like  business." 

"  What  is  the  paper  ?"  asked  Lancaster. 

"  Neither  more  nor  less  than  a  duly  signed 
certificate  of  marriage  between  Sir  George 
Artingale  and  Jessie  Carrington.  The  marriage 
was  a  good  marriage,  I  make  no  doubt  of  it," 
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said  Mr.  Williams,  again  scrutinising  tlie  paper 
closely. 

"  Who  signed  the  paper  ?"  asked  Lancaster. 

*^  The  old  woman  there,  and  James  Campbell, 
whom  1  suppose  to  have  been  her  husband.  It 
is  also  signed  by  Duncan  Forbes.  We  must 
ascertain  who  Duncan  Forbes  was,"  returned 
the  lawyer  ;  "  but  perhaps  I  may  alarm  Mrs. 
Campbell  if  I  ask  her.  We'd  better  leave  it  to 
the  captain." 

Meantime  Captain  Curling,  after  saying  a 
few  words  to  reassure  the  old  woman,  while 
Mrs.  Fraser  was  taking  the  opportunity  of 
making  acquaintance  with  Bertha,  whose 
position  with  reference  to  her  grandson  had 
been  explained  to  her  by  the  captain  in  their 
many  talks  during  the  voyage,  took  his  leave  of 
her,  and  turned  to  quit  the  cottage.  The  others 
followed  him  into  the  porch,  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  outside,  the  lawyer  said — 

"  Look  here,  captain.  We  have  not  quite 
finished  our  work  with  Mrs.  Campbell  yet.  I 
want  you  to  go  back  to  her,  and  just  find  out 
quietly,  without  frightening  her,  who  the  Duncan 
Forbes  was  who  signs  this  document.  I  say," 
he  added,  as  the  captain,  taking  the  paper,  was 
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turning  to  re-enter  the  cottage,  "  don't  let  the 
paper  out  of  your  hands,  you  know,  for  fear  of 
accidents." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  putting  his 
hand^  with  the  document  in  it,  into  his  coat  pocket. 

Lancaster,  and  Mrs.  Fraser,  and  Mr.  WilHams 
lounged  on  slowly  down  the  path  that  led  to 
the  church,  and  stopped  at  the  stile  into  the 
churchyard  for  the  captain  to  rejoin  them. 

"  One  of  the  finest  properties  in  England,  I 
should  say,  ma'am,  that  your  grandson  seems 
likely  to  come  into  here.  Yery  extraordinary 
case.  Make  a  great  sensation  from  one  end  of 
England  to  the  other,  ma'am,"  said  Mr. Williams, 
admiring  the  fine  view  of  the  Castle  from  the 
spot  where  they  were  standing. 

"  My  boy  George  to  be  the  owner  of  all  this ! 
I  can't  believe  it.  It  seems  like  a  dream.  I 
can't  believe  it  is  true  yet." 

*'  It  looks  very  like  it  though,  upon  my  word, 
ma'am.  We  shall  see  what  news  the  captain 
brings  us — there  he  comes — of  Duncan  Forbes. 
I  don't  see  what  can  set  aside  a  marriage  so 
attested.  Well,  captain,  have  you  got  any 
information  ?  Who  was  Mr.  Duncan  Forbes  ?" 
said  Mr.  Williams. 
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'*  The  old  soul  made  no  difficulty  about  telling 
me  all  she  knew,"  replied  the  captain.  "  Duncan 
Forbes  was  the  son  of  the  landlord  of  a  little 
public-house  at  the  village  of  Crossmyloof,  near 
Grlasgow.  He  was  a  young  man  of  two  or  three 
and  twenty,  or  thereabout  ;  and  it  seems  he 
played  the  part  of  a  minister,  and  pretended  to 
marry  Sir  George  and  my  old  friend  here,  in  a 
room  of  his  father's  house." 

''  Pretended  to  marry  her.  He  might 
pretend  to  be  a  minister,  or  what  you  please, 
but  his  testimony  to  the  marriage  is  just  as 
good  as  another's,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  To  think  o'  that,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady, 
holding  up  her  hands  to  heaven,  ''to  think  o' 
that.  I  never  doubted  the  young  man  was  a 
minister  from  that  day  to  this." 

"  It  don't  matter  a  straw  whether  he  was  or 
not,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  Scotch  folk  don't  seem 
to  think  so  much  of  parsons  as  we  English  do. 
By  their  law  a  witnessed  marriage  is  none  the 
worse  because  there  was  no  parson  to  perform 

it. 

''  You  don't  say  so,"  cried  the  captain,  in 
much  astonishment. 

"  I  do  say  so — there  is  no  mistake  about  it. 
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But  what  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  ascertain 
whether  this  Duncan  Forbes  is  still  alive.  If  he 
was  only  twenty-three  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage  he  well  may  be,"  said  Mr.  Williams. 

"  And  then  what  ?"  said  Lancaster. 

"  Then  our  case  will  be  proved,  and  I  shall 
know  what  steps  to  take.  I  do  not  anticipate 
any  difficulty  if  this  Duncan  Forbes  be  still 
alive.  He  can  have  no  motive  now  for  wishing 
to  conceal  the  fact  and  the  legality  of  the 
marriage.  And  he  would  run  much  greater 
risk  of  getting  into  trouble  by  denying  his 
signature  than  he  would  by  owning  it,"  observed 
Mr.  Williams. 

"  But  what  about  his  having  pretended  to  be" 
a  clergyman  ?"  asked  Lancaster. 

"  Who  is  there  to  accuse  him  of  having  made 
any  such  pretence  ?  The  pretence  was  in  no 
wise  needed  for  the  legality  of  the  marriage. 
No  minister  of  religion  was  at  all  necessary  for 
the  due  contracting  of  the  marriage.  Duncan 
Forbes  is  a  witness  to  the  contract  of  marriage 
entered  into  by  the  parties — that  is  all,"  returned 
the  lawyer.  "  I  think,"  he  added,  "  that  the 
best  way  will  be  to  write  to  Glasgow  in  the  first 
instance,  and  ascertain  if  there  be  such  a  person 
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still  living.  He  was  the  son  of  a  publican  at 
the  village  of  Crossmyloof,  yon  say.  I  have  a 
correspondent  at  Glasgow  to  whom  I  can  apply 
for  this  information.  Then,  if  he  is  still  living 
and  to  be  found,  as  we  must  hope,  I  think  that 
I  must  run  down  to  Glasgow,  and  ascertain 
what  evidence  he  can  give.  I  will  write  by 
this  evening's  post." 

The  little  party  then  returned  to  Woodbine 

Cottage,  where  they  did  not  find  Fraser.     He 

had  left  it  soon  after  they  had  set  forth  on  their 

errand,  his  business  being  in  the  same  direction, 

though  it  was  of  a  very  different  nature  from 

theirs.     He  had  been  very  unwilling  to  be  left 

behind  when    the  others  had    started    for  the 

cottage,  but  the  captain  would  not  hear  of  his 

accompanying  them.    As  soon  as  they  had  been 

gone  a  few  minutes,  however,  instead  of  waiting 

to  hear  the  result  of  their  visit,  which  would  in 

all  probability  go  far  towards  deciding  whether 

he  was  to  be  Sir  George  Artingale  and  lord  of 

Artingale   Castle   or  no,   he  had    started   after 

them,  and  hanging  about  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

cottage,  had  watched  them  out  of  it,  and  had 

then  run  in  to  his  love.     It  was  wonderful  how 

little  impression  the  question  of  the  chances  before 
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him  seemed  to  make  on  the  mind  of  the  young 
American.  He  still  pictured  to  himself  his 
bride  in  a  comfortable  little  house  at  Salem,  or 
Newport,  or  Marble  Head,  under  the  wing  of 
his  grandmother,  and  amused  his  fancy  with  the 
possibilities  of  one  day  persuading  her  to  share 
a  cruise  in  a  charmingly  fitted  up  little  state- 
room^ when  he  should  have  become  a  captain, 
with  a  venture  of  his  own  in  the  voyage. 

As  to  Bertha,  no  vaguest  thought  of  any 
such  impossible  fairy-tale  metamorphosis  as  that 
which  should  transmute  her  from  little  Bertha 
into  Lady  Artingale  had  ever  crossed  her  brain. 
The  two  lovers  had  hardly  ever  exchanged  a 
word  upon  the  subject,  and  Bertha's  day-dreams 
for  the  future  were  all  sketched  in  on  back- 
grounds of  the  same  tint  as  those  of  her  future 
husband. 

On  the  present  occasion  Bertha  told  him  of 
the  visit  her  grandmother  had  just  had  at  the 
cottage,  and  of  some  paper  which  the  old  woman 
had  been  asked  for,  and  spoke  much  of  having 
seen  his  grandmother — and  of  the  few  short 
words  she  and  Mrs.  Fraser  had  been  able  to 
exchange — and  of  how  sure  she  was  that  she 
should  love  his  grandmother  dearly,  and  the 
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like.  But  nothing  was  said  between  her  and 
her  lover  of  the  miraculous  change  which  was 
hanging  over  their  prospects.  Bertha's  mind 
had  never  yet  opened  itself  to  the  possibility  in 
question.  And  as  for  George,  he  had  a  persua- 
sion at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that  let  them 
poke  out  what  facts  they  might  about  what 
happened  to  his  grandmother  half  a  century 
ago,  the  king  of  England  would  never  permit 
him,  mate  of  a  merchantman,  and  a  good  citizen 
of  the  rebellious  whilom  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
to  become,  by  a  sort  of  heigh-presto  pass.  Sir 
George  Artingale,  a  baronet  of  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain. 

Meantime  Mr.  Williams  wrote  that  afternoon 
to  his  Glasgow  correspondent,  and  received  in 
due  course  of  post  a  reply,  informing  him  that 
Duncan  Forbes  was  still  alive,  a  hale  and  hearty 
old  man,  landlord  of  the  public-house  which  had 
been  his  father's  in  the  village  of  Crossmyloof. 
And  on  the  receipt  of  this  information  the 
lawyer  lost  no  time  in  starting  himself  for 
Scotland. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

THE    SINS    OF    THE    FATHERS   ARE    VISITED 
ON    THE    CHILDREN". 

And  all  this  time  the  family  at  the  Castle  were 
wholly  imaware  of  the  tremendous,  the  crushing 
blow,  that  was  about  to  fall  on  them. 

Sir  Hildebrand  continued  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  progress  of  the  works  at  the  Castle.  And 
Lancaster  had  during  these  latter  days,  since  it 
had  become  apparently  almost  certain  that  that 
of  which  he  had  at  first  conceived  a  vague  sus- 
picion almost  by  a  sort  of  divination  was  the 
real  truth — Lancaster  had  found  it  so  painful 
to  him  to  be  compelled  to  keep  silence  while 
listening  to  the  baronet's  plans^  and  hopes,  and 
criticism,  and  witnessing  his  pleasure  in  the 
restored  fabric,  and  his  anticipations  of  joy  in  its 
completion,  that  he  had  taken  leave  of  absence 
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for  another  visit  of  a  few  days  to  Sillcb ester. 
He   was  anxious,  too,  to  confer  with  his   kind 
friends  there  on  the  present  aspect  of  the  Artin- 
gale  affairs.     It  was  now  almost  certain,  since 
the  certificate  had  been  recovered,  and  it  had 
been  ascertained  that  Duncan  Forbes  was  yet 
living,  that  it  would  be  fully  and  unquestionably 
shown  that  the  poor  Scotch  lassie,  who  had  been 
so  cruelly  shipped  off  to  the  colonies^  was  then 
and  was  now  Lady  Artingale, — that  the  supposed 
marriage  of  Sir  George  with  the  Lady  G-eraldine 
Tarlatane  had  been  no  marriage  at  all, —  that  the 
present  (supposed)   Sir    Hildebrand  was   conse- 
quently illegitimate,  and  had  no  right  whatsoever 
to  the  title  or  the  estates  of  Artingale ;  and  that 
the   American  mate  in   the    merchant    service, 
hitherto  known  as  George  Fraser,  was  in  fact  Sir 

George  Artingale,  and  owner  of  the  Castle  and 

estates. 

But  there  was  one  aspect  of  the  matter,  which, 
as  the  reader  will  readily  imagine,  touched 
Lancaster  much  more  nearly  than  all  these  con- 
sequences of  the  facts  which  had  come  to  light. 
Mary  Artingale  would  be  now  no  longer  the 
great  heiress  to  a  proud  line  of  knights  and 
baronets  and  vast  estates.    She  would  be  a  poor 
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girl,  utterly  portionless  and  unprovided  for  in 
any  way.  Lancaster  found  it  wholly  impossible 
to  prevent  himself  from  contemplating  these 
facts  as  gifts  of  fortune  more  precious  than  he 
could  ever  have  dared  to  imagine.  There  was 
no  longer  any  insurmountable  barrier  between 
him  and  Mary.  Yet  his  conscience  smote  him 
for  finding  a  source  of  joy  in  her  downfall  from 
her  high  estate.  Could  he  but  have  read  her 
own  heart,  he  would  have  known  that  he  needed 
not  to  torment  himself  with  such  thoughts.  He 
would  have  known  that  that  downfall,  when  it 
came,  would,  save  for  sorrow  for  her  father, 
come  to  her  as  a  deliverance  and  a  possibility 
of  happiness,  shut  out  from  her  for  ever  by  her 
present  position. 

A  possibility  of  happiness,  if  only  she  on  her 
part  could  have  read  his  heart.  And  partly, 
dimly  and  uncertainly,  she  did  read  it.  She  had 
at  least  glimpses  of  it.  But  those  glimpses,  cir- 
cumstanced as  she  was,  brought  with  them 
nothing  of  consolation  or  support  under  the 
unhappiness  that  made  her  days  a  dreary  blank 
and  her  nights  sleepless. 

Not  that  she  had  been  called  upon  to  sustain 
any  further  open  contests  with  her  father  on 
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the  subject  of  Felix  Farland's  addresses.  But 
she  knew  that  he  considered  the  irreversible  fiat 
to  have  gone  forth  ;  that  he  conceived  her  to  be 
all  this  while  making  up  her  mind  to  the  obe- 
dience which  he  and  "  Artingale  "  required  of 
her.  She  knew  that  the  struggle  must  come  all 
the  more  terrible  for  the  deceptive  lull  that  pre- 
ceded it.  In  truth,  for  Mary  Artingale,  those 
days  were  days  of  great  suffering  and  trouble. 

Yet  it  might  perhaps  have  been  possible  for 
her  to  draw  some  raj^s  of  comfort  and  hope  from 
the  conduct  of  her  suitor,  if  her  mind  had  been 
sufficiently  free  and  at  ease  to  speculate  calmly 
on  the  manifestations  of  it.  From  time  to  time 
Felix  renewed  his  suit ;  and  Mary  wearied,  sad- 
dened, and  sickened,  had  to  reiterate  repulses 
which  had  already  been  clothed  in  so  many 
fashions  that  it  had  become  impossible  to  attempt 
any  further  variations  of  refusal.  But  a  certain 
change  of  manner  might  have  been  noticed  by  a 
shrewd  looker  on  in  Felix's  love-making.  He 
took  his  refusals  more  easily.  One  would  have 
said  that  he  almost  appeared  to  like  them,  and 
registered  them  one  after  the  other  with  a  certain 
degree  of  satisfaction.  They  were,  doubtless, 
reported  as  quickly  as  they  occurred  to  another 
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person,  to  whom  the  tidings  of  them  were  not 
unwelcome. 

And  thus  matters  continued  at  Artingale  and 
at  Farlandstoke  during  the  days  of  the  absence 
of  Mr.  WilHams  on  his  journey  to  Scotland. 

At  Sillchester  the  Henningtrees  were  greatly 
moved  at  the  tidings  Lancaster  carried  to  them, 
and  at  the  near  prospect  of  a  disturbance  in  the 
social  atmosphere  of  the  Sillshire  world,  which 
might  be  likened  in  its  consequences  to  an  earth- 
quake of  the  most  portentously  violent  kind  in 
the  physical  world.  Mr.  Henningtree  felt  uneasy 
at  the  secresy  which  had  hitherto  been  observed 
with  respect  to  the  coming  catastrophe.  It  was 
painful  to  him,  and  Lancaster  fully  shared  the 
feeling,  to  know  that  this  terrible  thunderbolt 
was  about  to  fall,  and  to  abstain  from  uttering 
any  word  of  warning  to  those  whom  it  was 
about  to  crush.  But  he  agreed  with  Lancaster, 
when  the  latter  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  would 
have  been  unjustifiable  in  every  way  to  have 
bruited  abroad  rumours  of  such  suspicions  while 
they  were  still  suspicions  only,  and  that  any  such 
warning  would  have  been  wholly  useless  to  Sir 
Hildebrand.  Lancaster  told  him  that  both  he 
himself  and  Captain  Curling  had  wished  that 
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the  necessary  communication  should  have  been 
made  to  the  baronet  as  soon  as  the  certificate  of 
the  marriage  had  been  recovered  from  old 
Hannah.  But  the  idea  of  doing  so  had  been 
abandoned,  he  said,  at  the  urgent  wish  of  Mr. 
Williams  the  lawyer,  whose  professional  caution 
was  averse  to  open  fire,  as  he  said,  before  he  had 
got  his  guns  duly  into  position.  Finally,  Lan- 
caster admitted  to  his  friends  that  the  position 
had  been  so  painful  to  him  himself,  that  it  was 
a  desire  to  escape  from  it  which  had  prompted 
his  visit  to  Sillchester. 

He  had,  however,  promised  both  the  Captain 
and  Fraser  that  he  would  return  to  Artingale 
by  the.  time  the  lawyer  was  expected  back  from 
Scotland.  And  after  some  little  trouble  he 
persuaded  Mr.  Henningtree  to  return  thither 
with  him,  the  latter  stipulating,  however^  that 
their  journey  should  be  so  timed  as  to  coincide 
as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  return  of  Mr. 
Williams,  and  the  consequent  open  announce- 
ment of  the  discovery  which  had  been  made. 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  it  would  be  altogether  beyond 
my  power  to  sit  with  Farland  hour  after  hour, 
knowing  all  about  what  was  coming,  and  yet 
forbidden  to  say  a  word  of  it." 

VOL.  III.  .  S 
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Mr.  Williams  returned  punctually  to  Woodbine 
Cottage  on  the  day  on  whicli  he  had  calculated 
that  he  would  be  able  to  do  so.  And  Lancaster 
and  Mr.  Henningtree,  arriving  a  few  hours  later 
on  the  same  day  from  Sillchester,  learned  within 
half  an  hour  of  their  arrival  that  the  lawyer  had 
obtained  from  the  man  he  had  been  to  visit  a 
most  complete  and  circumstantial  account  of  the 
marriage,  that,  in  short,  the  evidence  of  it  was 
now  perfect  and  unexceptionable,  and  the  result 
was  quite  beyond  doubt. 

What  was  the  next  step  to  be  taken  ?  In 
what  way  would  it  be  most  considerate  to  break 
the  terrible  news  to  the  baronet  ?  Of  course  the 
task  of  doing  so  fell  to  Mr.  Williams.  His  first 
idea  was  that  the  better  plan  would  be  to  write 
to  Sir  Hildebrand  on  the  subject.  He  himself 
would  thus  escape  the  painful  duty  of  making 
by  word  of  mouth  such  a  communication  as  that 
which  he  had  to  make.  All  the  others,  however, 
of  the  little  party  to  the  secret,  assembled  at 
Woodbine  Cottage,  including  now  Mr.  Henning- 
tree,  were  of  a  different  opinion.  They  thought 
that  the  unfortunate  baronet  would  need  a  num- 
ber of  explanations  and  proofs  which,  let  the 
written  communication  of  the  lawyer  be  as  ex- 
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j)licit  as  it  might,  would  necessarily  become  the 
subject  of  subsequent  letters,  and  thus  the  un- 
happy man  be  kept  in  a  state  of  terrible  suspense 
longer  than  was  necessary.  They  urged  that 
the  shorter  plan  was  the  best  for  all  parties. 
And  Mr.  Williams,  with  some  difficulty  consented 
to  carry  the  tremendous  tidings  himself  to  the 
Castle.  Of  course  the  earliest  was  the  best 
moment  for  doing  this,  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  lawyer  should  walk  over  to  Artingale 
that  same  afternoon. 

Mr.  Henningtree  said  that  he  would  go  to 
Farlandstoke  and  communicate  the  facts  to  his 
old  friend  Mr.  Farland,  whom  he  had  not  yet 
seen  since  his  arrival  from  Sillchester. 

Lancaster  determined  to  remain  at  Woodbine 
Cottage  with  the  captain  and  Mrs.  Fraser  till 
the  return  of  the  lawyer  from  Artingale.  Fraser 
himself  had  been  absent  from  the  little  council 
at  which  the  above  moves  had  been  decided  on 
in  his  favour.  Where  he  was  the  reader  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  guessing. 

Mr.  Henningtree  and  Mr.  Williams  left  the 
cottage  together,  and  their  roads  for  a  short 
space  lay  in  the  same  direction. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  former  to  his  companion. 
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as  they  left  tlie  cottage,  "  that  there  may  now 
be  considered  to  be  no  further  room  for  doubt  in 
this  unhappy  matter  ?" 

"  None  at  all,  I  should  say,  sir,"  returned  the 
lawyer.  "  I  should  think  that  Sir  Hildebrand's 
legal  advisers  will  scarcely  recommend  him  to 
attempt  to  dispute  our  case.  May  I  ask,  Mr. 
Henningtree,  if  you  are  personally  acquainted 
with  Sir  Hildebrand  ?" 

"Yes,  I  have  met  him  several  times.  I  have 
no  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  ;  but  I  know 
him  sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  assure  you 
that  you  have  by  no  means  a  pleasant  or  easy 
task  on  your  hands,  Mr.  Williams." 

"  Is  he  so  intractable  a  man  ?  a  very  passion- 
ate man,  perhaps  ?"  returned  the  lawyer. 

*'Not  so  much  that — you  will  find  him  in- 
tractable in  one  sense.  He  is  a  pompous, 
haughty  man,  with  very  exalted  notions  of  his 
own  position.  But  I  was  not  thinking  of  that 
so  much  as  of  the  terrible  nature  of  the  blow 
you  are  called  upon  to  deal.  I  cannot  conceive 
a  man  to  whom  such  a  reverse  of  fortune  would 
l>e  more  overwhelming.  I  think  it  will  kill 
him," 

•'Is   it  so  bad  as   that ?"    said    the    lawyer, 
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thoughtfully.  '*  Are  you  aware,  sir,"  he  added 
after  a  pause,  "  whether  the  unfortunate  gentle- 
man has  any  means  independent  of  the  Artin- 
gale  estates?" 

"  I  should  say  nothing  at  all,  or  nearly 
nothing.  His  wife,  the  Lady  Lavinia,  probably 
had  something  ;  it  could  not  have  been  much. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  enough  from  that  source 
to  stave  off  actual  destitution.  Luckily,  very 
luckily,  there  is  but  one  child  —a  daughter." 

"  Poor  man !  poor  people  !"  said  the  lawyer, 
with  a  sigh. 

*'  There,"  said  Mr.  Henningtree,  pointing  to  a 
path  which  led  to  the  entrance  to  Artingale 
Park,  "  your  way  lies  there.  You  cannot  miss 
it ;  you  will  come  to  the  park  gates  in  less  than 
half  a  mile,  and  I  heartily  wish  you  well  through 
your  task.  I  do  not  above  half  like  mine,  which 
is  to  tell  the  news  to  an  old  friend  and  neighbour 
of  the  family.  Grood  morning,  sir,  and  good 
speed." 

"  Good  morning,  sir,  and  thank  you  for  your 
good  wishes,"  returned  the  lawyer  ;  and  so  they 
parted. 
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CHAPTER   lY. 

THE    BLOW   FALLS. 

Mr.  Williams  was  not  a  happy  man  as  he 
pulled  the  bell  at  the  door  of  the  inhabited  wing 
of  the  Castle. 

^'  Was  Sir  Hildebrand  within  ?  Could  he 
speak  with  him  on  business  ?" 

Sir  Hildebrand  was  somewhere  about  the 
Castle,  the  servant  thought.  He  could  go  and 
see. 

*'  And  be  good  enough  to  say  that  Mr. 
Williams,  of  the  firm  of  Wiseman  and  Williams, 
solicitors,  of  London,  wishes  to  speak  with  him 
on  urgent  business." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  old  Richard,  with  a  mystified 
and  somewhat  awe-struck  look. 

The  baronet  was  soon  found,  and  Mr.  Williams 
was  requested  to  walk  into  the  study. 
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^'My  name  is  Williams,  Sir  Hildebrand,  of 
the  firm  of  Wiseman  and  Williams,  of  Broad 
Street,  London." 

"  So  my  servant  told  me,  sir.  I  am  not  aware 
of  having  ever  heard  of  the  name  of  your  firm 
before^  and " 

"  Xo  doubt,  Sir  Hildebrand.  Quite  so,"  said 
poor  Mr.  Williams^  nervously.  "  I  have  called, 
Sir  Hildebrand,  upon  a  very  disagreeable 
business — a  very  unfortunate  business  indeed  ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  believe,  Sir  Hildebrand, 
that  the  duty  that  devolves  upon  me  is  a  very 
painful  one  to  me." 

"  Well,  sir,  let  us  hear  it  at  once,  whatever 
it  may  be,"  said  the  baronet,  with  a  considerable 
dash  of  hauteur  in  his  manner,  and  at  the  same 
time  motioning  his  visitor  to  a  seat.  '^  Allow 
me  to  ask,  in  the  first  place,"  he  continued, 
when  Mr.  Williams  had  seated  himself  on  the 
edge  of  the  chair  indicated  to  him,  "  on  whose 
behalf  you  come  here ;  for  I  presume  that  you 
are  not  the  principal  in  the  business  you  allude 
to." 

"  I  have  waited  on  you,  Sir  Hildebrand,  on  the 
behalf  of,  and  as  the  representative  of  a  gentle- 
man hitherto  known  as  Mr.  Gleorge  Fraser." 
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^'  What,  the  young  American,  who  has  been  in 
this  part  of  the  country  for  some  time  past? 
What  on  the  earth  can  there  be  between  him 
and  me  ?  Pray  be  quick,  sir,  for  my  time  is 
precious,"  said  the  baronet,  who  had  only  habit' 
to  help  him  in  the  heavy  work  of  getting 
through  the  four-and-twenty  hours. 

"  Certainly,  Sir  Hildebrand.  I  will  be  as 
brief  as  the  nature  of  my  business  will  permit. 
My  client,  as  you  observe,  is  an  American, 
having  been  born  in  that  country — the  son  of  a 
father  who  was  born  in  England.  That  father, 
Sir  Hildebrand,  was  the  son  of  your  father,  Sir 
George  Artingale." 

Now  it  should  be  observed  that  Sir  Hildebrand 
had  never  heard  any  allusion  whatever  to  any 
of  the  circumstances  relating  to  his  father's  con- 
nection with  the  lady  so  cruelly  sent  out  of  the 
country.  Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  such 
should  have  been  the  case.  Sir  George  had  died 
when  his  son  was  yet  a  child_,  and  the  subject 
was  not  one  on  which  it  was  at  all  likely  that 
the  baronet  should  speak  to  any  one. 

'^  What !"  cried  the  baronet,  frowning  heavily, 
but  rather  from  a  feeling  of  mystification  than 
any  other  emotion ;    *'  what,   do  you  mean   to 
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say,  then,  tliat  this  young  man  is  my  nephew — 
that  is  to  say  as  far  as  any  such  relationship  can 
be  said  to  arise  from  an  illegitimate  connection 
— which  you,  Mr. — a " 

"  Wilhams,  sir,  of  Wiseman  and  Williams," 
put  in  the  lawyer. 

"Just  so — which  you,  Mr.  W^illiam  Wiseman, 
know  better  than  I  can  tell  you  is  just  nothing 
at  all." 

"Quite  so.  Sir  Hildebrand.  You  are  quite 
right.  An  illegitimate  child  being,  as  we  say, 
nullius  Jllius,  can  acquire  by  his  birth,  and  a 
fortiori,  can  transmit  to  kis  own  descendants  no 
ties  of  relationship  to  the  family  of  his  sire. 
Quite  so.  But,  Sir  Hildebrand,  the  fact  is,  that 
the  father  of  my  client,  Mr.  George  Fraser,  was 
the  legitimate  son  of  your  father ;  and  Sir 
Hildebrand,"  proceeded  Mr.  W^illiams,  with 
hesitation,  and  an  air  of  compunction,  looking 
as  if  he  was  on  the  point  of  bursting  into  tears, 
"  not  only  so,  but  he  was — the — the  ojily  legiti- 
mate son  of  the  late  Sir  George." 

^'What!  what!  what!"  cried  Sir  Hildebrand, 
jumping  from  his  seat  as  if  it  burned  him,  and 
taking  his  stand  with  his  back  to  the  empty 
fireplace  ;     '^  what !   what !    what !      Do  I  hear 
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you  aright  ?  Have  you  come  here  to  tell  me — " 
and  Sir  Hildebrand  almost  choked  with  the 
thought  of  the  meaning  of  the  stranger's  words, 
as  it  began  dimly  to  rise  up  in  the  background 
of  his  mind. 

"  I  implore  you  to  be  calm,  Sir  Hildebrand," 
said  the  lawyer,  timidly. 

"  Calm !  what  the  devil  do  you  mean^  sir,  by 
telling  me  to  be  calm  ?  Calm,  indeed !  What  do 
you  mean,  sir  ?"  reiterated  the  baronet,  fiercely. 

'*  Only,  Sir  Hildebrand,  that  it  is  enough  to 
make  any  gentleman  lose  his  calmness — it  is 
indeed,  Sir  Hildebrand;  and  it  is  very  distress- 
ing to  me — very  distressing  indeed.  Sir  Hilde- 
brand, to  be  obliged  to  say  such  things  to  a 
gentleman  in  his  own  house." 

"  Distressing !  I  should  think  it  was,  too," 
snorted  the  baronet,  taking  a  turn  across  the 
room,  and  then  reseating  himself  in  his  chair. 
"  Now  then,  Mr.  William  Wiseman,"  continued 
he,  pronouncing  the  three  last  words  separately, 
and  with  a  strong  emphasis  upon  each,  "  do  let  us 
understand  what  cock-and-bull  story  it  is  that 
your  employers  have  got  into  their  head,  and 
what  is  their  drift.  But  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
beforehand  that  they  have  not  got  hold  of  the  right 
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sort  of  person  for  their  object,"  said  the  baronet, 
somewhat  inconsistently  with  the  ignorance 
of  that  object  impHed  in  his  previous  question. 
"  I  am  not  the  man,  as  you  will  find,  Mr. 
William  Wiseman,  to  be  frightened,  or  bullied, 
or  cajoled,  or  intimidated — yes,  frightened, 
bullied^  cajoled_,  or  intimidated, — frightened, 
bullied,  cajoled,  or  intimidated,"  repeated  the 
baronet,  finding  much  moral  support  from  the 
repetition  of  the  words ;  "  and  any  of  my 
neighbours  hereabout  could  have  told  you  as 
much^  if  you  had  asked  them." 

"  Indeed,  Sir  Hildebrand,  we  have  no  thought 
of  the  kind — indeed  not,  sir.  But  the  facts  which 
you  ask  for  are  briefly  as  follows.  Your  father, 
Sir  George  Artingale,  previously  to  his  union 
with  your  mother,  the  Lady  Geraldine  Tarlatane, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Foxley,  was  duly,  legally, 
and  regularly  married  to  a  lady  whose  maiden 
name  was  Jessie  Carrington,  and  who — I  grieve 
to  have  to  say  it.  Sir  Hildebrand — was  living  at 
the  time  of  the  pretended  marriage  with  the 
Lady  G-eraldine,  and  who  is  still  living.  It 
follows,  therefore,  as  you  will  yourself  perceive, 
Sir  Hildebrand,  that  the  supposed  marriage 
with  the  Lady  Geraldine  was  no  marriage  at  all, 
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and  that  the  legitimate  issue  of  the  marriage 
with  the  aforesaid  Jessie  Carrington  is  the  true 
heir  to  the  title  and  estates  of  Artingale." 

Sir  Hildebrand  turned  very  pale,  and  a  cold 
sweat  suddenly  formed  itself  into  large  beads  on 
his  forehead.  But  in  the  next  moment  the  utter 
impossibility  of  the  story  told  him,  as  it  seemed 
to  his  mind,  reassured  him.  If  there  was  any 
foundation  for  such  a  story,  would  it  not  have 
been  heard  of  long  before  now  ?  It  was  mon- 
strous, impossible,  absurd.  And  if,  as  was  very 
likely,  this  lawyer  was  speaking  in  good  faith, 
why  he  had  been  made  a  fool  of,  that  was  all. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  very  possible  that 
this  stranger  was  himself  the  scoundrel  concocter 
of  some  fabrication  got  up  for  the  purpose  of 
extortion.  He  had  heard  of  such  things,  and  of 
strange  rascalities  which  lawyers  had  before  now 
been  guilty  of. 

''Look-ee,  Mr.  William  Wiseman,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause,  during  which  these  thoughts  had 
been  passing  through  his  mind  somewhat  slowly, 
as  was  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  that 
machine,  "  I  suppose  you  do  not  expect  that 
I  should  believe  this  very  likely  story  you  have 
had  the  audacity  to  come  here  and  tell  me  ?" 
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"  Oh,  dear  no,  Sir  Hildebrand,  certainly  not. 
Nobody  would  dream  of  accepting  such  a  story 
as  truth,  except  on  the  very  clearest  and  most 
irrefutable  evidence.  And  you  must  alloAv  me 
to  say.  Sir  Hildebrand,  that  our  firm  would  not 
think  of  setting  up  such  a  story  unless  they 
were  prepared  with  such  evidence  to  support  it. 
Certainly  not,  Sir  Hildebrand.  Unfortunately, 
sir_,  the  evidence  is  but  too  clear  and  indis- 
putable. It  consists  simply  in  the  duly  attested 
certificate  of  the  marriage  between  the  late  Sir 
George  and  Jessie  Carrington.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  necessary  to  furnish  indisputable  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  the  young  man  known  as  George 
Fraser  is  the  legitimate  son  of  another  George 
Fraser,  now  deceased,  who  was  the  issue  of  the 
marriage  between  the  late  Sir  George  Artingale 
and  Jessie  Carrington.  And  it  is  right  that  I 
should  state  at  once  that,  with  reference  to  these 
questions  of  identity,  our  firm  has  no  knowledge 
or  information  whatever.  But  at  the  same  time 
I  am  bound  to  say,  that  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  establishing  them  beyond  all  possibility  of 
cavil.  It  so  happens  that  a  neighbour  of  your 
own,  Sir  Hildebrand,  whose  name  at  all  events 
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is  no  doubt  well  known  to  you,  has  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  widow  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Artingale,  and  with  her  son  during-  his  life,  and 
with  the  young  man  who  now  claims  to  be  the 
heir  for  many  years.  And  besides  his  own  testi- 
mony, he  assures  us  that  evidence  to  any  amount 
as  to  the  facts  of  identity,  and  other  points  can  be 
had  at  any  moment  in  the  town  of  the  colony, 
now  state,  of  Massachusetts,  where  these  persons 
have  been  living  in  good  repute,  and  well  known 
generally  to  their  neighbours." 

"^  Good  God  !"  cried  the  baronet,  so  to  call 
him  still ;  "  do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me  that 
all  this  is  true  ?" 

"  I  fear.  Sir  Hildebrand,  that  it  is.  But^  as  I 
said  before,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  you 
should  accept  the  story  on  my  showing.  It  will 
be  for  your  legal  advisers  to  see  whether  they 
can  find  any  hole  in  it." 

''But  if  my  father  were  legally  married  to 
this  Jessie  Carrington,"  said  the  baronet,  again, 
"  how  is  it  possible  that  the  marriage  should 
have  been  concealed,  not  only  at  the  time,  but 
during  all  these  subsequent  years  ?  How  can  it 
have  happened  that  no  claim  arising  from  the 
fact  of  such  marriage,  if  it  were  true,  should  ever 
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have  been  preferred  during  all  this  time  ?  how 
is  this  credible  ?" 

"  The  facts  are  very  strange,"  returned  the 
lawyer ;  "  but  the  questions  you  very  naturally 
ask,  Sir  Hildebrand,  are  easily  answered.  Jessie 
Carrington,  then  legally  Lady  Artingale,  was 
made  to  believe  either  that  the  marriage  was  not 
a  legal  one,  though  we  have  undeniable  proof 
that  it  was  such,  or  that  it  was  hojoelessly  out 
of  her  power  to  establish  its  legality.  And 
under  that  persuasion  she  consented  to  leave 
England  for  the  colonies,  and  under  the  same 
persuasion  has  refused  ever  since  till  now  to 
reveal  even  to  her  own  son,  or  to  his  son,  who 
had  been  the  father  of  her  child.  And,  Sir 
Hildebrand,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unlikely 
chance  of  this  young  American  sailor  coming  to 
sojourn  in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  certain 
stories  related  by  him  in  chance  conversation 
respecting  the  wrong  which  had  been  done  to 
his  grandmother,  the  nature  of  which  he  was 
well  acquainted  with,  though  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  wrong-doer — had  it  not  been  for  this 
chance,  which,  joined  to  a  singular  likeness 
between  the  young  man  and  several  members  of 
vour  family,  and  a  comparison  of  dates  and   so 
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forth,  set  the  minds  of  certain  persons  on  the 
track  of  the  facts,  the  truth  would  never  have 
come  out." 

"  G-ood  God !  good  God !  good  God !"  ejaculated 
the  unhappy  man,  again  rising  from  his  chair, 
and  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  little  room  in  evi- 
dently terrible  distress.  He  stopped  short  at 
the  window,  and  standing  there  with  his  hack 
thus  turned  to  his  visitor,  and  his  head  sunk  on 
his  breast,  remained  in  silence  for  a  while ;  and 
Mr.  Williams  said  no  word  to  disturb  his 
thoughts.  When  he  turned  round  and  again  came 
back  to  his  chair  opposite  to  the  lawyer,  he 
seemed  to  the  eyes  of  the  latter  a  changed  man. 
The  thinkings  of  those  minutes  seemed  to  have 
done  the  work  of  years  in  aging  him.  One 
would  have  said  that  his  cheeks  had  fallen  away 
in  the  interval.  His  lips  were  trembling  and 
his  face  was  ashy  pale. 

*'And  supposing,  which  of  course  I  do  not 
admit,  sir,  that  the  story  you  have  related 
be  correct,  what  would  be  the  results  which 
would,  that  is,  which  in  your  view  of  the  case, 
would  follow  thereupon  ?"  said  he,  striving  hard 
to  speak  with  composure,  and  without  the 
semblance  of  emotion. 
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"  The  consequences,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  speak- 
ing with  real  pain  and  distress,  ''  would  be  that 
my  client,  known  hitherto  as  George  Fraser, 
would  now  and  henceforth  be  known  as  Sir 
George  Artingale^  and  that  he  would  enter  into 
immediate  possession  of  the  estates." 

''  And  I  and  mine  !  Can  it  be  that  the  law 
after  so  many  years  would  sanction  so  monstrous 
an  iniquity  ?"  said  Sir  Hildebrand,  seeming  to 
speak  rather  to  himself  than  to  his  visitor. 

"  The  action  of  the  law,"  returned  Mr.  Williams, 
speaking  in  a  low  and  almost  solemn  voice, 
and  with  a  manner,  the  unconscious  product  of 
the  genuine  emotion  which  he  experienced, 
which  astonished  himself  in  the  subsequent 
recollection  of  it,  "  the  action  of  the  law,  Sir 
Hildebrand,  would  be  to  redress  iniquity.  Think 
of  the  wrong  done  during  these  many  years  to 
the  rightful  Lady  Artingale,  to  her  son,  and  to 
her  son's  sOn.  The  evil  brought  on  you  has 
been  terrible ;  but  the  wrong  done  to  them  has 
been  greater." 

"  God  help  me !  God  help  me,  and  mine !" 
said  the  unhappy  man.  The  room  seemed  to 
him  to  be  going  round  and  round.  A  horrible 
sensation  of  sickness  came  over  him  ;  his  head 

VOL.  III.  T 
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sunk  down  upon  his  chest,  and  he  fell  from  his 
chair  to  the  floor  heavily,  to  the  extreme  terror 
and  trouble  of  his  visitor,  who  thought  for  a 
moment  that  the  blow  had  killed  him. 

Springing  to  his  side,  he  strove  to  lift  him ; 
but  the  huge  bulk  of  the  man,  whose  stertorous 
breathing  showed  that  he  was  not  dead,  but  only 
fainting,  made  this  a  task  altogether  beyond 
the  lawyer's  strength.  He  loosened  his  neck- 
cloth, and  was  doubting  whether  he  should  not 
quit  him  for  an  instant  to  call  for  help,  when, 
to  his  infinite  relief,  the  door  was  opened,  and, 
an  old  gentleman  entered,  whom  Mr.  Williams 
had  never  seen  before.  ^ 

It  was  Mr.  Farland. 
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"  Great  heaven !  Is  he  dead  ?  Has  it  killed 
him  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Farland,  springing  to  his 
old  friend's  side  with  an  agility  greater  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  his  years,  and 
kneeling  down  by  the  side  of  the  huge  prostrate 
form. 

"  No,  sir ;  no ;  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that. 
He  has  fainted.  If  we  could  have  a  little 
water " 

"  Eichard  !"  called  Mr.  Farland,  aloud.  The 
servant  had  opened  the  hall  door  for  him,  but 
had  not  accompanied  him  to  the  door  of  the 
study.  "  Richard  !"  he  called  again,  stepping 
hastily  to  the  study  door ;  "  bring  some  water 
here  ;  quick  !  your  master  is  not  well." 

The  old  servant  came  running  as  fast  as  he 
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could,  and  in  a  very  short  time  brought  water. 
The  apph* cation  of  it  did  not  immediately  succeed 
in  recalling  Sir  Hildebrand  to  consciousness. 
They  raised  the  massive  head  and  shoulders, 
loosened  the  ligatures  of  his  dress,  and  then, 
slowly,  consciousness  began  to  return. 

"  That  will  do,  Richard.  Now  leave  your 
master  to  ■  us,  and  do  not  say  anything  to  the 
ladies.  It  would  only  alarm  them  unnecessarily. 
It  has  been  merely  a  slight  fainting  fit,  of  no 
serious  consequence.  Sir  Hildebrand  is  re- 
covering now.  There,  that  will  do.  Shut  the 
study  door." 

"  You  know,  sir "  said  Mr.  Williams,  in  a 

low  tone  of  hesitating  inquiry  to  the  new  comer. 

"  From  Mr.  Henningtree,"  said  the  other, 
nodding. 

"Mr.  Farland,  I  presume.  Indeed,  sir,  I 
strove  to  break  it  to  the  poor  gentleman  as 
gently  as  I  knew  how." 

"Ay!  but  there  are  things Reach  those 

cushions  from  the  sofa  to  prop  him  up  with. 
That  will  do — hush  !"  added  the  old  gentleman, 
holding  up  a  warning  finger,  as  he  perceived 
that  the  blood  was  beginning  to  return  to  his 
friend's  cheeks. 
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"What,  Farland!  Is  that  you?"  said  Sir 
Hildebrand,  with  a  great  sigh,  turning  his  eyes 
slowly  towards  his  friend.  "  What  has  been  the 
matter  with  me  ?  Who  is — oh !  God  help  me  ! 
Yes  ;  I  remember  it  all  now.  Farland,  what  is 
to  become  of  me  ?  What  is  to  become  of  us 
all  ?" 

"  We  shall  see,  my  dear  friend,  what  is  best 
to  be  done.  We  shall  talk  things  over  quietly 
together.  You  feel  better  now,  eh?  That  is 
well.  Now,  I  think^  sir,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Mr.  Williams,  "  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
us  together.  Will  you  let  me  see  you  at  Far- 
landstoke  this  evening  ?  I  should  like  to  have 
some  conversation.  And  in  the  mean  time,  of 
course  it  will  be  well  that  nothing  should  be 
said." 

All  this  had  been  said  rapidly,  and  in  a  voice 
but  little  above  a  whisper,  to  the  lawyer,  who 
replied  in  the  same  tone,  nodding,  and  stepping 
towards  the  door,  "  Shall  we  say  at  eight  o'clock, 
sir;  will  that  suit?  Yery  good.  At  eight." 
And  so  the  two  old  friends  were  left  together. 

"You  know  then  all  about  it,  already.  Far- 
land  ?  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come  to 
me,"  said  the  baronet,  as  Farknd  returned  to 
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liim    from    shutting   the  study  door   after  Mr. 
Williams. 

"  I  heard  it  from  Henningtree — and,  of  course, 
came  to  you.  directly,  my  dear  friend." 

"  Do  the  women  know  anything — poor  things, 
poor  things  ?" 

"  Nothing  as  yet — nothing.  We  must  talk  it 
over." 

"  Talk,  Farland,"  said  Sir  Hildehrand,  with  a 
heavy  sigh  ;  "  what  can  talking  do  ?  I  sup- 
pose," he  added,  with  a  half  shy,  wistful  glance 
into  his  friend's  face,  "  that  there  is  no  hope  that 
this  terrible  story  may  be  false  ?" 

"  I  fear  not,  I  fear  not,  from  what  Henning- 
tree says ;  I  fear  that  we  must  not  buoy  our- 
selves up  with  any  such  hope." 

*^  That  man  said  that,  of  course  I  should  not 
believe  the  tale  on  his  showing." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  mere  words,  of  course.  Of  course 
your  lawyer  will  verify  the  statements  put  for- 
\yard.  But,  my  dear  friend,  I  should  be  de- 
luding you,  if  I  told  you  that  I,  for  my  part, 
have  any  hope  that  they  are  other  than  the 
truth.  Henningtree  happens  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  firm  to  which  this  lawyer  belongs. 
They  are  very  respectable  people,  of  good  stand- 
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ing  in  the  profession.  Then,  again,  we  all  know 
that  what  old  Curling  states  of  his  own  know- 
ledge of  this  young  man  and  his  grandmother 
must  be  the  simple  truth.  And  then  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  marriage  produced  by  your  father's 
old  servant,  and  the  additional  evidence  ob- 
tained from  the  other  surviving  witness  to  the 
marriage.  I  fear,  T  fear,  that  we  must  not 
delude  ourselves  with  any  hope  on  that  score. 
Would  that  it  were  otherwise." 

"  My  poor  child  !  What  is  to  become  of  her  ? 
Oh,  Farland,  I  wish  that  I  had  died  when  I  lay 
fainting  just  now.  I  wish  that  I  had  died. 
Such  a  blow  ought  to  kill  a  man  ;  and  I  think  it 
will  kill  me,"  said  the  unhappy  man,  moving  his 
head  from  side  to  side  with  a  weary  motion. 

*'Nay,  my  friend ;  you  must  bear  a  stronger 
heart  than  that.  You  have  done  well  in  the 
position  which  was  thought  to  be  yours.  Few 
that  have  borne  the  brave  old  name  have  done 
better  or  more  for  it  than  you  have ;  disgrace  is 
the  only  thing  which  a  man  cannot  stand  up 
under  ;  no  disgrace  touches  or  can  touch  you. 
Be  it  how  it  may,  Artingale  will  be  a  debtor  to 
you  for  long  years  of  judicious  care  and  good 
management.      These    are    considerations    that 
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ought  to  be  worth  something  to  you  at  such  a 
moment." 

*'But  with  regard  to  you  yourself,  Farland?" 
said  the  baronet,  in  a  tone  which  indicated 
that  his  friend's  consolations  had  not  been  alto- 
gether thrown  away  upon  him  ;  "  think  of  my 
position  with  regard  to  you." 

"  Tut,  tut !  the  lawyers  will  settle  that  some- 
how or  other  with  the  estate.  I  don't  know 
how  that  may  be.  Any  how,  the  money  was 
advanced  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
perty ;  and  you,  under  the  circumstances,  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  And,  what's  more, 
let  it  go  as  it  may,  it  won't  hurt  me;  I've 
enough ;  so  don't  trouble  your  head  about  that 
matter." 

"  You  are  too  generous,  Farland.  But  I 
should  hope  that  the  estate  would  be  liable  for 
the  money." 

"  I  should  think  so  ;  any  way,  never  mind  it. 
But  I  was  going  to  point  out  to  you,  my  friend, 
one  source  of  great  consolation  which  this  mis- 
fortune brings  with  it.  Providence  generally 
mingles  something  of  good  in  the  bitterest  cup. 
Heaven  has  given  you  only  a  daughter.  And 
had  you  been  your  father's  true  heir,  the  name 
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would  have  perished — more  or  less  perished — 
perished  in  the  direct  male  line.  As  it  is,  the  line, 
it  may  be  lioped,  will  be  continued  unbroken. 
Is  not  this  a  great  ground  of  consolation  ?" 

*'  It  is,  my  dear  friend ;  it  is  a  great  ground  of 
consolation  ;  and  I  should  be  unworthy  to  have 
borne  the  name  if  I  did  not  feel  it  to  be  so," 
said  the  ex-baronet,  as  it  is  now  necessary  to 
call  him.  **  It  is  a  very  great  consolation,"  he 
continued,  with  an  air  of  compunction  and  con- 
viction ;  ''  and  I  take  shame  to  myself  that  it 
did  not  occur  to  me  before.  Thus  it  is  that 
Providence  justifies  its  ways  to  man,  as  the 
Bible  says.  It  is  a  justification  of  Providence, 
and  I  humbly  bow  before  it.  Still,  it  is  hard — 
very  hard  to  bear." 

*'It  is  very  hard,  Artingale — very  hard.  But 
you^will  have  the  respect  of  all  the  world  among 
whom  you  have  lived — the  respect  and  the 
sympathy.  And  that  is  a  great  help  in  bearing 
any  stroke  of  fortune.  And  all  those  who  bear, 
or  who  hereafter  may  bear  the  name  of  Artin- 
gale, will  know  and  feel  that  few  of  the  line 
have  done  more  for  it  than  you  have." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,  neighbour,  to  say  so. 
I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  by  Artingale — I  have, 
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indeed.  But  now  it  is  of  the  bare  means  of 
subsistence  that  I  have  to  think.  What  is  to 
become  of  those  unhappy  women  ?" 

"  Oh ! — means  of  subsistence  ?  things  must 
be  arranged ;  there  will  be  no  question  about 
means  of  subsistence.  To  begin  with,  my  friend, 
I  suppose  that  there  must  be  something  that 
was  the  Lady  Lavinia's  ?" 

"There  was  something — very  little.  There 
it  is,  whatever  it  was — between  two  and  three 
hundred  a-year,  I  think ;  and  Agnes  has  about 
twice  as  much  of  her  own — the  inheritance  of 
our  great  aunt,  Miss  Artingale  of  the  Moat 
House  at  Sillchester." 

"  Well,  that  is  something.  And  then  we 
must  see  what  can  be  arranged.  Now,  my  dear 
friend,  there  is  another  matter  in  which,  per- 
haps, I  might  be  useful.  The  ladies — would 
you  rather  that  I  should  undertake  for  you  the 
task  of  breaking  these  tidings  to  them,  or  do 
you  think  that  it  would  be  better  that  you 
should  do  it  yourself?" 

''Oh,  Farland  !  It  would  be  a  great  charity 
if  you  would  do  that  for  me ;  I  do  so  dread  it. 
I  can  never  thank  you  sufficiently  for  all  your 
kindness." 
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'*  Not  a  word  of  that,  my  friend.  If  neigh- 
bours can't  be  neighbours  in  a  case  like  the 
present,  it  were  a  bad  look  out  indeed;  now 
then  I  will  leave  you.  If  I  were  you  I  would 
go  out  for  a  quiet  walk.  It  will  tend  to  tran- 
quillize you  more  than  anything  else  ;  and  I 
will  go  on  my  mission  to  the  ladies.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  one,  certainly." 

To  this  the  baronet  made  no  reply,  save  by  a 
melancholy  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  cordial 
pressure  of  the  hand  Mr.  Farland  held  out  to 
him.  And  as  soon  as  the  latter  had  left  the 
study,  he  prepared  to  follow  the  last  advice  that 
had  been  given  him.  He  took  his  hat  and 
gloves,  and  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  the 
room,  when  he  turned  back,  and  reaching  up  to 
the  hook  over  the  fire-place,  on  which  the  great 
emblazoned  pedigree  was  hung,  he  carefully 
and  reverently  took  it  down,  and  spreading  it 
on  his  writing  table,  took  a  pen,  and  from  its 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  erased  his  own 
name,  drawing  through  it  a  thick  black  line, 
and  writing  opposite  to  the  place,  with  a  firm 
hand  and  clear  characters,  the  words  base  born". 
Then  he  hung  the  sheet  up  again  in  its  place, 
and  went  out. 
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Mr.  Farland  meantime  went  to  perform  the 
very  painful  task  he  had  with  such  true  friend- 
liness undertaken.  Calling  a  servant,  he  desired 
him  to  go  to  Miss  Agnes,  and  say  that  Mr.  Far- 
land  was  anxious  to  speak  with  her.  He  knew 
that  the  unusual  form  of  the  message  would  be 
sure  to  cause  Miss  Agnes  to  receive  him  alone. 

He  went  to  her  in  the  little  boudoir  looking 
on  to  the  terrace,  and  there  shortly  and  swiftly, 
but  as  considerately  as  he  could,  put  her  in  pos- 
session of  the  terrible  facts.  Of  course  the 
shock  was  a  dreadful  one  ;  but  she  bore  it  far 
better  than  her  brother  had  done.  She  did  not 
affect  to  deny  that  it  was  very  painful  to  be 
thus  on  a  sudden  cast  down  from  the  high  place 
she  had  heretofore  occupied  ;  but  her  regrets 
were  chiefly  on  behalf  of  her  brother.  Mr.  Far- 
land  remarked  that  in  what  fell  from  her  there 
was  scarcely  any  word  with  reference  to  Mary. 
Her  sister-in-law,  poor  Lady  Lavinia,  occupied 
much  of  her  thoughts  too.  She  knew  that  it 
would  be  very  dreadful  to  her.  But  of  Mary, 
to  Mr.  Farland's  surprise,  she  said  very  little. 

Could  he  have  read  all  that  was  passing  in 
her  heart,  he  would  have  seen  that,  as  regarded 
herself,  Miss  Agnes  was  chiefly  thinking  of  a 
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certain  scene  that  had  passed  on  the  terrace- 
walk,  in  the  garden  of  the  Moat  House  at  Sill- 
chester^  and  of  the  futihty  of  the  sacrifice  that 
had  there  been  consummated. 

^'  I  promised  my  poor  friend  that  I  would 
communicate  this  sad  news  to  you,  Miss  Agnes, 
in  order  to  spare  him  the  pain  of  doing  so. 
But  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  for  you  to  break 
it  to  Lady  Lavinia,  and  to  Mary." 

*'  I  think  so  ;  I  will  lose  no  time  in  doing  it. 
But  I  think  that  I  would  rather  first  speak  to 
my  brother.  It  is  he  who  will  most  need  con- 
solation.    Is  he  in  his  study  ?" 

"  I  think  not ;  I  advised  him  to  go  out  for  a 
walk,  and  I  fancy  he  went.  Tell  him  that  I 
shall  make  a  point  of  seeing  him  early  to-mor- 
row morning.  I  shall  have  some  conversation 
with  the  parties  who  are  putting  forward  this 
claim  this  evening ;  and  I  will  be  here  soon 
after  breakfast  to-morrow." 

"  Grod  bless  you,  Mr.  Farland,  for  your  kind- 
ness to  him,  and  to  us  all,  in  this  season  of 
distress,"  said  Miss  Agnes,  giving  him  her 
hand. 

And  then  she  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  the 
servant  to  beg  Miss  Artingale  to  come  to  her. 
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Mary  had  left  her  aunt  in  the  boudoir  when  Mr. 
Farland's  message  had  been  brought  requesting 
to  see  the  latter,  and  she  came  from  her  own  room 
now,  fully  expecting  to  hear  that  the  old  gentle- 
man's visit  had  had  reference  to  his  son's  suit  to 
her,  and  that  a  new  phase  of  the  battle  she  had 
to  fight  was  now  about  to  commence.  Her  first 
glance  at  her  aunt  on  entering  the  room  showed 
her  that  the  matter  on  hand,  whatever  it  might 
be,  was  of  very  serious  import,  and  of  no  agree- 
able kind. 

"  Mary,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Agnes,  in  a  tone 
which,  if  it  could  not  be  called  cheerful,  was  at 
least  calm  and  measured,  "  come  and  sit  here  by 
me  on  the  sofa.  I  have  something  very  sur- 
prising and  very  serious  to  tell  you." 

"  Very  surprising,  aunt  ?"  said  Mary,  already 
surprised. 

*'  Yes,  dear,  very  surprising,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  sad.  A  very  great  misfortune  has 
fallen  upon  your  father — and  upon  us  all." 

"  Good  heavens,  aunt !  What  is  it  ?  Tell  me 
at  once.     I  thought " 

"  In  one  word,  then,  my  child,  not  to  keep 
you  in  suspense,  your  father  is  no  longer  Sir 
Hildebrand  Artingale,  no  longer  owner  of  this 
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Castle  and  estate  ;  you  are  no  longer  a  great 
heiress,  but  a  poor  girl  as  wholly  unprovided  for 
as  the  poorest  girl  of  your  acquaintance  in  the 
village." 

Mary  seized  her  aunt's  band,  and  looked  into 
her  face  with  wide-opened  eyes,  while  a  crimson 
flush  overspread  her  whole  face.  The  truth  was 
til  at  the  first  feeling  which  her  aunt's  announce- 
ment had  occasioned  was  one  of  immense  relief. 
Yague  images  of  evils  of  a  very  different  kind 
had  risen  in  her  mind  on  hearing  her  aunt's  few 
prefatory  words — of  a  different  and  to  Mary  a 
far  more  intolerable  kind.  Then  all  such  fears 
were  as  suddenly  and  effectually  dissipated. 
Then  there  flashed  across  her  mind  the  thought 
how  often  she  had  of  late  repiningly  compared 
her  lot  with  that  of  the  poorest  girl  of  her 
acquaintance  in  the  village.  And  the  thought 
of  why  she  had  envied  such  a  lot,  and  of  what 
she  had  dreamed  might  have  been  hers  if  her 
lot  had  been  such,  was  sufficient  to  cause  the 
blood  to  rush  tingling  to  her  cheeks.  But  then 
came  a  feeling  of  deep  self-condemnation  and 
shame  that  such  should  have  been  her  first 
emotion  at  the  hearing  of  such  tidings,  that  she 
should  have  positively  felt  relieved  at  learning 
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that  which  must  cause  such  misery  to  all  whom 
she  loved  best.  And  then,  as  this  thought  passed 
through  her  mind,  conscience  anew  upbraided 
her  and  taxed  her  with  falsehood  in  ranking 
either  father,  or  mother,  or  aunt,  or  home  as 
that  which  she  loved  best. 

She  remained  gazing  open  eyed  into  her  aunt's 
face,  while  the  burning  blushes  covering  her 
entire  face  and  forehead  might  have  seemed  to 
proclaim  her  consciousness  that  she  was  the 
wicked  cause  of  the  misfortune  which  had 
befallen  them  all. 

"  It  is  even  so,  Mary.  We  are  wrongful 
usurpers  and  intruders  here,  and  have  no  choice 
but  to  go  forth  into  the  world,  while  the  right- 
ful owner  takes  our  place." 

"  How  can  this  be,  aunt  ?"  said  Mary,  in  a  low 
voice,  scarcely  raised  above  a  whisper. 

"The  story  is  a  long  one  to  tell  at  length, 
dearest.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  no  shadow 
of  blame  of  any  kind  is  attached  to  your  dear 
father,  or  indeed  to  any  one  now  living.  Your 
grandfather,  Mary,  Sir  George  Artingale,  my 
father,  whom  I  never  knew,  concealed  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  son  living  by  a  lawfully  married 
wife  at  the  time  when  he  married  my  mother. 
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(Miss  Agnes  did  not  deem  it  necessary  in  speak- 
ing to  her  niece  to  explain  more  accurately  the 
true  nature  and  consequences  of  her  father's 
fault.)  That  elder  son,  therefore,  ought  to  have 
succeeded  him  in  the  baronetcy  and  the  estates. 
That  son  is  no  longer  living.  But  his  son,  my 
father's  grandson,  is  now  Sir  George  Artingale, 
and  the  owner  of  all  that  we  have  hitherto 
possessed." 

"  And  how  was  this  found  out  at  last  ?  Of 
course  papa  knew  nothing  of  it,"  said  Mary,  still 
speaking  in  an  awe-struck  tone. 

"Of  course  your  dear  father  knew  nothing  of 
it.  Nobody  knew  anything  of  it.  Nobody, 
as  I  have  said,  nobody  now  living  has  been  to 
blame.  That  is  not  quite  so,  either,"  she  added, 
as  the  recollection  of  the  part  played  by  old 
Hannah  came  to  her  mind ;  "  there  were 
witnesses  to  my  father's  first  marriage  who 
might  have  told  the  truth  ;  but  perhaps  they 
were  scarcely  accurately  aware  of  it  and  of  the 
consequences  of  it.     Probably  not." 

"But  you  have  not  told  me,  aunt,  how  all 
this  came  to  be  found  out  now,"  said.  Mary, 
again. 

"  That  is  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the 
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story,  Mary.  You  know  that  young  American 
sailor,  in  company  with  whom  we  dined  at 
Farlandstoke,  some  months  ago,  and  who  is  to 
be  married  to  Httle  Bertha  ?" 

"  Certainly.     Mr.  George  Eraser,"  said  Mary. 

"  That  young  man,  Mary,  is  Sir  George 
Artingale,  he  being  the  son  of  my  father's 
eldest  son." 

"  Aunt !  Is  it  possible  ?  Is  it  possible  ?"  cried 
Mary,  holding  up  her  hands  in  extremity  of 
astonishment,  and  appearing  to  be  more  struck 
by  this  personification,  as  one  may  call  it,  of  the 
catastrophe  that  had  happened  than  she  had 
been  by  the  first  announcement  of  the  fact. 

''  And  little  Bertha,  then,  will  be  Lady  Artin- 
gale of  Artingale  Castle,"  she  added,  still  breath- 
less with  astonishment. 

'^  Even  so^  Mary;  if,  as  I  think,  our  American 
acquaintance,  Greorge  Eraser,  be  too  good  and 
honourable  a  man  to  let  his  changed  fortunes 
interfere  with  his  love,"  said  Miss  Agnes^  smiling 
with  a  faint  and  melancholy  smile  at  the  phase  of 
the  consequences  of  the  great  change  which  had 
been  foremost  to  suggest  itself  to  Mary's  mind. 

''  Oh,  aunt,  how  could  you  dream  of  such  a 
thins:?     It  would  be   too  monstrous.      If  Mr. 
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Fraser  is  to  be  lord  of  Artingale  Gastle,  little 
Bertha  will  be  Lady  Artingale,  sure  enough. 
It  is  very  wonderful — very  wonderful !  Little 
Bertha,  Lady  Artingale  !  Well,  if  such  changes 
are  to  be,  I'm  sure  there  is  no  one  whose  promo- 
tion I  would  so  willingly  see." 

"•  But,  Mary,  you  seem  hardly  to  realize  the 
results  of  this  wonderful  discovery  to  yourself — ■ 
to  us  all,"  said  her  aunt,  thinking  within  herself 
that  she  could  understand  the  feelings  that 
seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  blunting  her  niece's 
sensations  to  the  sharpness  of  the  misfortune 
which  had  befallen  them. 

'^  I  do  feel  very  keenly  for  my  father,  aunt. 
It  will  be  a  very  dreadful  blow  to  him.  I  am 
very  sorry,  very  sorry  for  him.  Poor  dear  papa  1 
He  loved  this  place  so  dearly.  Believe  me,  aunt, 
that  I  am  deeply  grieved." 

It  was  curious  that  the  half  latent  conscious- 
ness of  the  great  reason  she  had  for  not  being 
grieved  at  the  catastrophe  which  had  fallen  out 
should  thus  lead  her  to  protest — sincerely  enough 
— that  she  did  grieve  for  that  at  which  it  seemed 
so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  she  should 
grieve.  But  her  aunt  thought  that  she  under- 
stood it  all. 
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"  And  your  poor  mother,  Mary,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Mary,  ''  I  am  not  forgetting 
poor  mamma.  But,  do  you  know,  aunt,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  blow  will  he  nearly  so  great 
to  her  as  to  papa.     Does  mamma  know  it  yet  ?" 

''  No,  dear.  Your  father  had  heard  no  word 
of  the  matter  till  this  morning.  It  is  terrible  to 
think  of  the  suddenness  of  it.  And  now  I  have 
the  painful  duty  before  me  of  telling  your 
poor  mother.     I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  dread  it." 

"  Shall  we  be  altogether  without  the  means  of 
living,  aunt  ?"  asked  Mary,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  her  mind  was  busy  with  many  things. 

"Your  father,  I  fancy,  Mary,  will  have 
nothing  whatever,  save  the  small  fortune  which 
your  mother  brought  him — something  very 
small.  I,  fortunately,  have  a  little  less  than  ^vq 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  was  left  me  by 
that  dear  great-aunt  by  whom  I  was  brought  up, 
and  of  whom  you  have  so  often  heard  me  speak. 
She  left  me  all  she  had  to  leave,  because  it  was 
supposed  that  my  brother  was  the  heir  to  all  the 
estates.  If  the  truth  that  has  now  come  to  light 
had  been  known  then,  of  course  she  would  have 
left  her  property  equally  between  us.  So  that 
what  I  have  is  my  brother's  as  much  as  mine. 
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Altogether,  we  may  have  perhaps  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  a  year  to  Hve  on." 

'^  And  surely,  aunt,  that  must  be  sufficient  for 
our  real  needs  ?"  said  Mary. 

"  Young  people  who  have  always  had  all  they 
wanted  are  apt  to  imagine  that  their  needs  are 
few  before  they  make  the  attempt  to  reckon  them 
up.  Such  an  income  as  that  would  not  be 
sufficient,  for  instance,  to  give  you  your  horse 
and  groom,  Mary.  It  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  keep  eight  or  ten  servants.  It  would  not  be 
sufficient " 

"Never  mind  counting  up  all  that  it  would 
not  suffice  for,  aunt.  The  catalogue  would  be 
a  long  one.  Of  course,  I  know  that  there  must 
be  some  self-denial.  But  would  there  not  be 
enough  for  all  real  necessaries  ?" 

"Real  necessaries  is  a  very  elastic  term. 
Who  shall  say  what  it  includes  ?"  returned  her 
aunt,  with  a  somewhat  sad  smile.  "  Certainly, 
there  is  enough  for  decency  and  for  modest  com- 
fort— for  all  that  ought  to  be  necessary  to  any- 
body. But  now,  darling,  I  must  go  to  your  poor 
mother.     I  shrink  from  the  task,  Mary." 

Miss  Agnes  did  go  to  her  sister-in-law.  Shrink- 
ing from  a  duty  did  not  meau,  in  her  vocabulary, 
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not  doing  it,  or  even  putting  it  off.  Slie  went 
to  Lady  Lavinia,  and  had,  as  she  had  expected, 
a  very  painful  scene  with  her.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  not  so  much  apprehension  for  the  loss  of 
comforts  made  necessary  to  herself  by  long 
habit,  that  Lady  Lavinia  grieved,  and  wept,  and 
complained,  and  fretted,  and  maundered  over. 
To  do  the  poor  lady  justice,  she  was  most  pained 
for  the  pain  of  her  husband  ;  and  then,  next  to 
that,  the  thought  of  '^  what  people  would  say  " 
was  very  grievous  to  her. 

That  painful  task,  however,  came  to  an  end, 
as  the  worst  hours  do.  The  most  dreadful, 
heaven  be  thanked !  has  but  sixty  minutes  in  it. 
And  the  dinner-time  came,  as  dinner-time 
always  does ;  and  the  stricken  family  sat  them- 
selves in  their  accustomed  places  around  the 
melancholy  board,  and  got  through  the  sad 
evening  as  best  they  might.  There  was  not 
much  conversation  among  them,  for  each  was 
busy  reviewing  the  past  and  the  future,  by  the 
light  of  thoughts  and  feelings  which  were  very 
different  in  each  of  the  little  party.  Un- 
doubtedly the  head  of  the  family  suffered  most. 
Lady  Lavinia  was  most  actively  miserable,  and 
did,  I  suppose,  suffer  next  most.     Miss  Agnes 
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suffered  ;  but  more  for  the  others  than  for  her- 
self. And  though  Mary  was  unfeignedly  sorry 
for  her  father's  sorrow,  I  do  not  think  that  she 
could  be  said  to  have  been  suffering  at  all 
during  the  long  nearly  silent  hours  of  that 
dreary  evening.  Her  thoughts  were  alternating 
between  building  castles  of  her  own  in  the  air, 
of  a  far  more  lovely  beauty  than  that  of  the 
castle  which  was  to  be  taken  from  her,  and 
rebuking  her  fancy  for  permitting  itself  any 
such  thoughts  at  all. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CONCLUSION. 

Meantime  Mr.  Farland's  first  care  on  leaving 
the  baronet— so  to  call  him  still — was  to  ride 
as  fast  as  he  could  to  "Woodbine  Cottage,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  an  interview  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head  when  Mr.  Farland, 
introducing  himself  as  an  old  friend  of  the 
Artingale  family,  adverted  to  the  extraordinary 
statements  which  had  been  put  forward. 

'*  It  is  one  of  the  cruellest  cases  of  the  kind 
I  ever  heard  of,"  said  the  lawyer. 

*'  But  of  course  you  will  understand,  Mr. 
Williams,  that  we  do  not  admit  the  facts  to  be 
as  stated.  They  will  have  to  be  proved  in  open 
court." 

"Of   course,  Mr.    Farland.      It   is    quite    a 
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matter  of  course,  as  I  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  Sir  Hildebrand  himself,  that  lie  should 
admit  nothing.  We  must  furnish  thoroughly 
satisfactory  proof  of  every  statement  which  goes 
to  the  setting  up  of  our  claim — the  legality  of 
the  marriage,  the  identity  of  the  parties,  and  so 
on.  But,  Mr.  Farland,  I  may  say  to  you  con- 
fidentially^ and  I  say  it  as  one  who  really 
would  rather  that  the  claim  should  break  down 
than  be  substantiated  to  the  causing  of  so  much 
misfortune — it  is  a  bad  business.  There  is  not 
a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  setting  the  claim  aside. 
We  have  proof  of  the  marriage,  both  docu- 
mentary and  oral — the  evidence  of  two  witnesses, 
who  both  acknowledge  their  own  signatures, 
and  state  that  they  were  present  at  the  mar- 
riage. The  parties  have  lived- — grandmother, 
son,  and  grandson — in  the  same  neighbourhood 
during  the  whole  lapse  of  time,  and  are  well 
known  to  large  numbers  of  respectable  persons. 
There  is  not  a  chance.  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
wish  there  were.  I  believe  that  my  client 
himself  would  be  almost  better  pleased  to  find 
that  it  was  not  his  fate  and  his  duty  to  turn  this 
unfortunate  family  out  of  the  place  which  they 
have  so  long  occupied.     I  do  indeed." 
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Mr.  Farland  rode  home  from  Woodbine 
Cottage  far  more  slowly  than  he  had  ridden 
thither.  He  meditated  much  as  he  rode ;  and 
the  first  result  of  his  meditations  was  a  perfect 
conviction  that  what  the  lawyer  had  said  was 
true,  and  that  there  was  no  possible  ground  for 
doubting  that  his  old  friend  and  neighbour 
would  assuredly  be  compelled  to  give  up  his 
title,  his  home,  his  property,  to  the  rightful 
owner  of  all  those  things. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  his  own  house  he 
walked  directly  into  the  library,  and  ring- 
ing the  bell,  desired  the*  servant  to  send 
Mr.  Felix  to  him.  Felix  was  at  home,  and 
came  directly. 

^*Have  you  heard  the  news,  Felix  ?" 

•"'  About  the  Artingales  ?  Yes,  sir  ;  of  course 
it  can't  be  true,"  said  Felix. 

"  But  it  is  true,  though.  As  sure  as  you 
stand,  it  is  true.  And  our  old  friends  will  be 
stripped  of  everything  they  possess." 
.  "  You  don't  say  so,  sir.  What  on  earth  will 
become  of  them  ?"  said  Felix,  speaking  with  the 
utmost  dismay. 

''  I  v/ill  tell  you  one  thing  that  may  become  of 
them — or  at  least  of  one  of  them,  Felix — it  was 
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to  speak  of  that  that  I  sent  for  you.  Miss 
Artingale  may  become  Mrs.  Farland." 

"  But,  sir,  it  has  been  going  on  all  the  same 
as  ever,  between  Miss  Artingale  and  me,"  said 
Felix,  colouring  up ;  "I  have  never  been  able 
to  get  anything  from  her  but  refusals." 

''Well,  you  must  now  try  yet  once  again, 
Felix.  It  cannot  be  that  you  should  press  Miss 
Artingale  to  become  your  wife  when  she  was 
supposed  to  be  a  great  heiress,  and  should  give 
up  your  pursuit  as  soon  as  she  is  known  to  be 
nothing  of  the  kind.  That  would  never  do  for 
you  or  me.  You  must  go  to  Miss  Artingale, 
and  try  yet  once  again  if  you  can  induce  her  to 
listen  to  you.  And  I  am  sure  that  I  need  not 
point  out  to  you,  Felix,  that  your  honour  is 
concerned  in  causing  Miss  Artingale  to  feel  that 
your  anxiety  to  win  her  to  be  yours,  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it^  not  less  than  it  was  when  she  had 
Artingale  Castle  to  her  dower." 

"  But  if  she  refuses  me  again,  sir  ?"  said 
Felix,  with  rather  a  downcast  air. 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  his  father,  "  you  will 
have  done  all  that  honour  can  require  of  you. 
You  may,  I  think,  under  the  circumstances,  con- 
sider   another   refusal    to  be   final.     You   had 
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better    ride    over    after    breakfast    to-morrow 
morning." 

Felix  did  ride  over  the  next  morning,  as  his 
father  had  suggested.  It  cannot  be  asserted,  I 
am  afraid,  that  he  was  very  anxious  to  prevail 
in  the  suit  he  was  thus  once  again  about  to 
prefer.  The  tete-a-tete  walk  with  Lucy  Hatha- 
way^ which  the  reader  wots  of,  had  not  been 
the  last  of  its  kind.  And  he  had  a  sort  of 
feeling  that  it  would  be  hardly  fair  if  after  so 
many  refusals  under  the  circumstances  that  had 
existed  hitherto — refusals  which  had  led  him 
into  falling  very  much  in  love  with  his  old 
playmate,  the  pretty  and  sympathizing  Lucy — 
he  were  to  be  now  accepted  by  Miss  Artingale. 
It  is,  however,  but  just  to  poor  Felix  to  say  that 
he  was  very  strongly  persuaded  that  no  such 
acceptance  awaited  him.  He  had  no  great  gift 
for  reading  character,  or  capacity  for  compre- 
hending a  nature  of  the  order  of  Mary  Artin- 
gale. But  he  had  seen  enough  of  her  during 
the  days  of  his  duty  courtship  to  feel  tolerably 
sure  that  no  change  of  fortune  would  produce 
any  change  in  her  conduct  as  regarding  the 
matter  in  hand.  Nevertheless,  he  was  capable 
of  fully  entering  into   the  feeling  which  had 
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prompted  his  father  to  wish  that  the  offer  of  his 
hand  should  be  made  yet  once  again  to  Miss 
Artingale.  And  his  main  preoccupation  during 
his  ride  to  the  Castle  was  how  he  should  acquit 
himself  becomingly  of  the  task  assigned  to  him. 

He  asked  the  servant  if  Miss  Artingale  was 
at  home,  having  determined  that  if,  as  he 
thought  most  likely,  he  should  find  Miss  Agnes 
with  her,  he  would  ask  her  boldly  to  come  and 
take  a  turn  with  him  on  the  terrace.  It  so 
happened,  however,  that  Mary  was  alone  in  the 
little  terrace  room.  It  was  past  twelve  when 
Felix  reached  the  Castle ;  and  Miss  Agnes  was 
upstairs  with  the  Lady  Lavinia. 

Mary  was  sitting  near  the  window  when  he 
entered,  without  any  book  in  her  hand,  with  no 
drawing  before  her,  no  feminine  work  of  any 
kind — apparently  absolutely  doing  nothing — 
naturally  enough,  as  the  thought  occurred  to 
Felix — brooding  doubtless  over  the  sad  misfor- 
tune that  had  fallen  upon  her. 

She  sprang  from  her  chair,  as  if  roused  from 
a  reverie,  as  he  entered  the  room,  and  came 
towards  him  with  a  little  hand  extended  in 
greeting  with  a  bright  frankness  of  manner 
that  he  could  not  but  feel  to  be  strongly  con- 
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trasted  with  the  sort  of  reception  she  had  lately- 
been  wont  to  accord  to  him.  There  was  no 
trace  of  trouble  or  sorrow  either  in  her  bear- 
ing. She  was  bright  and  almost  joyous  in  her 
ij^anner. 

It  seemed  very  strange.  Felix  was  altogether 
puzzled,  and  thrown  out  of  the  course  he  had 
with  much  study  chalked  out  for  himself  in  the 
coming  interview. 

"  I  came,  Miss  Artingale,"  he  said,  awkwardly, 
as  soon  as  they  were  seated,  ''to — a — to  ex- 
press  " 

"  Yes ;  it  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Felix. 
Your  father  has  been  most  kind.  I  know  how 
truly  you  sympathise  with  us  in  the  misfortune 
which  has  fallen  upon  us.  It  is  very,  very  sad 
for  my  poor  father.  Indeed,  indeed  my  heart 
bleeds  for  him." 

"  It  will  be  sad  news  for  the  whole  county^ 
Miss  Artingale.  There  will  not  be  a  man  high 
or  low  in  Sillshire  but  will  feel  it  to  be  a  mis- 
fortune. But  for  us  who  are — who  are  such 
old  friends,  you  know,  it  is — the  very  deuce  and 
all,"  said  Felix,  after  casting  about  for  an  ap- 
propriate expression. 

"  I  am  sure  you  feel  for  us  kindly,  Mr.  Felix." 
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"  And  then  you  know,  if  all  the  county  feels, 
think  how  I  must  feel,  Miss  Artingale  !  Can't 
you  guess  what  I  am  come  for  this  morning, 
Miss  Artingale  ?  Say  the  word,  and  take  Far- 
landstoke  instead  of  Artingale.  I  know  you 
have  given  me  ^  no '  instead  of  '  yes,'  often 
enough.  But  then  that,  I  know,  is  only  a  way 
girls  have.  But  now  it  is  serious,  you  know ; 
do  think  better  of  it ;  will  you  think  better  of 
it.  Miss  Artingale,  and  say  yes,  once  for  all  ?" 

Mary  shook  her  head. 

"  My  kind,  good,  dear  friend,  the  ^  no  '  must 
still  be  '  no.'  Beheve  me,  Mr.  Felix^  I  feel  all 
the  generosity,  all  the  nobleness  of  your  visit 
here  this  morning,  and  its  object ;  I  shall  never 
forget  it.  But,"  and  Mary  dropped  her  eyes 
to  the  ground,  while  a  bright  blush  covered  her 
cheeks,  as  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  come 
into  her  mind,  ''see  now,"  she  continued, 
putting  out  her  hand  to  take  his,  '^  to  show  you 
how  grateful  I  am,  how  truly  I  appreciate  your 
conduct^  and  how  dear  a  friend  I  hold  you  to 
be,  I  will  tell  you  a  secret — upon  condition, 
Felix/'  she  said,  with  a  sly  laughing  look  up 
into  his  face,  "  upon  condition  that  you  tell  me 
a  similar  secret  as  soon  as  you  have  got  one  to 
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tell.  Felix,  I  cannot  accept  the  offer  of  your 
hand — so  generous  an  offer  under  the  circum- 
stances— because  I  am  engaged  to  another.  I 
think  it  is  due  to  you  to  give  you  this  reason 
for  my  rejection  of  your  suit." 

"  Why,  Mary,  you  don't  say  so  ?"  cried  Far- 
land,  in  a  tone  that  was,  it  must  be  admitted, 
by  no  means  that  of  one  who  hears  a  decision 
that  must  consign  him  to  despair.  "  Well," 
continued  he,  vigorously  shaking  the  hand  she 
had  put  into  his,  "  'pon  my  word,  I — "  and  there 
Felix  stopped  short,  and  suddenly  became  as  red 
as  a  peony. 

"  Don't  stop  shorty  Felix,"  said  Mary,  laugh- 
ing out ;  ''  upon  your  word  you  are  delighted  to 
hear  it.  That  was  what  you  were  going  to  say, 
was  it  not,  now?  Tell  the  truth.  And  very 
well  said  too.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  and  I  will  say  as 
much  to  you,-^Felix,  with  all  my  heart,  when  you 
come  to  tell  me  your  secret." 

"  Come  now,  Miss  Mary,  don't  be  too  hard 
upon  a  fellow." 

"  Hard  upon  you ;  not  I.  You  know,  Mr. 
Felix,  that  you  have  got  such  a  secret  to  tell, 
or  very  soon  will  have." 

*'  And  who  is  the  happy  man.  Miss  Mary  ?" 
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"  Oh,  you  will  know  all  in  good  time.  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you." 

"  I  know  wlio  it  is.     I'll  bet  I  know." 

"  Then  why  do  you  ask  me  ?" 

*'  It  is  Purcell  Lancaster." 

Mary  coloured  and  hung  down  her  head, 
turning  herself  away  from  Felix,  who  still  held 
her  hand  as  she  did  so. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mary,"  said  he,  slowly  and 
solemnly,  ''I  believe  there  is  a  Providence  in 
these  things.  If  you  had  remained  what 
everybody  supposed  you  to  be,  the  heiress  of 
Artingale  Castle,  you  never  could  have  married 
Mr.  Lancaster,  you  know.  Now,  you  may 
almost  consider  that  in  the  light  of  a  con- 
solation for  the  loss  of  fortune.  Mayn't  you 
now,  Mary  ?" 

''  I  think  I  may,  almost,  as  you  say,  Felix," 
replied  Mary,  looking  up  at  him  with  a  laugh 
in  her  eyes. 

And  Felix  rode  back  to  Farlandstoke  with  a 
lighter  heart  than  he  had  carried  thither,  to  tell 
his  father  the  result  of  his  errand,  and  his  news. 
There  was  another  person,  too,  to  whom  he 
was  anxious  of  communicating  these  tidings 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.     And  I  suspect  that 
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before  the  five  o'clock  Farlandstoke  dinner- 
bell  that  day,  Felix  was  in  a  position  to  have 
told  Mary  the  secret  she  had  bargained  for 
hearing. 

The  honourable  and  generous  feeling  of  Mr. 
Farland  had  caused  him  to  be  very  prompt  in 
sending  his  son  with  the  offer  of  his  hand,  as 
has  been  related.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  another 
had,  nevertheless,  been  beforehand  with  him. 
No  sooner  had  it  become  evident  to  Purcell  that 
both  Mr.  Henningtree  and  Mr.  Farland  con- 
sidered it  clear  that  the  extraordinary  claim  to 
the  title  and  estates  of  Artingale  put  forward  on 
behalf  of  the  grandson  of  Sir  George  Artingale, 
was  one  to  which  no  resistance  could  be 
made,  than  he  had  determined  to  lose  not  an 
hour  in  telling  Mary  of  his  love.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  her  alone  about  an  hour  before 
the  Castle  breakfast-hour,  and  having  asked 
her  to  take  a  turn  with  him  upon  the  terrace, 
there  told  his  tale. 

And  Mary  made  no  pretence  of  concealing 
her  love,  or  the  fact  that  nothing  would  have 
induced  her  to  listen  to  it  or  to  him  in  dis- 
obedience to  the  commands  of  her  father,  and  of 
the  ideas  which  would  have  assuredly  been  the 
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rule  of  her  conduct,  had  her  position  remained 
what  it  had  been. 

"  Neither,  my  heart's  idol,  should  I  have  ever 
dared  to  address  you  with  words  of  love.  Oh, 
Mary,  if  you  could  but  know  half  that  it  has 
cost  me  to  determine  to  act  as  I  knew  that 
honour  required  of  me !  Never,  never,  never, 
could  I  have  thought  of  or  looked  at  another.  I 
should  have  carried  a  broken  heart  with  me 
throughout  life  ;  but  I  should  not  have  asked  for 
your  love." 

"  And  the  result  would  have  been  that  I 
should  have  made  my  pilgrimage  in  as  sad  a 
plight,  Purcell,  for  you  had  got  my  love  without 
asking  for  it.  Oh,  Purcell,  did  you  not  know 
it?" 

^'  If  I  ever  dared  to  picture  to  myself  the  pos- 
sibility, I  could  only  pray  that  it  might  not  be 
so  for  your  sake,  my  darling." 

''  Misery  enough  there  would  have  been,  any 
way,  Purcell.  I  should  never  have  married 
another,  loving  you  as  I  did  ;  and  that  would 
have  made  unhappiness  at  home.  Poor,  poor, 
papa !  if  only  it  were  not  for  his  sake,  how 
delightful  a  change  of  destiny  would  this  loss  of 
fortune  be !" 
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And  in  similar  strain  they  continued  to  chatter 
on  till  the  breakfast-bell  warned  them  that  it 
was  time  to  separate.  And  Mary  went  into  the 
breakfast-room  with  that  in  her  face  and  eye 
which,  despite  her  efforts  to  attune  her  bearing  to 
the  sore  trouble  that  she  knew  was  in  her  father's 
heart,  betrayed  to  the  shrewdness  of  her  aunt 
sufficient  indications  of  what  was  in  her  own, 
to  lead  Miss  Agnes  very  strongly  to  suspect  the 
truth. 

In  another  hour  her  suspicions  had  been  con- 
firmed by  Mary  herself,  and  she  had  received 
her  aunt's  warmest  congratulations. 

The  story  of  the  singular  circumstances  under 
which  Artingale  Castle  changed  owners  has 
been  told.  Were  there  space  for  the  purpose, 
the  reader  might  be  told  at  length  of  the 
wonder,  the  incredulity,  almost  the  dismay,  with 
which  little  Bertha  learned  that  she,  within  as 
short  a  delay  as  possible^  was  to  become  Lady 
Artingale,  and  be  required  to  change  her  resi- 
dence from  the  cottage  to  the  Castle.  He  might 
be  told  how  Miriam  Henningtree  claimed  and 
received  the  Sillshire  moor  landscape,  as  her 
husband's  lost  bet  on  the  marriage  of  Mary  and 
Felix  Farland.     It  is,  indeed,  essential  that  he 
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should  be  told  that  Sir  George  Artingale  (late 
George  Fraser)  and  Mr.  Farland  came  to  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  arrangement  respecting 
the  money  that  had  been  advanced  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  Castle.  It  was  settled  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  new  owner  recognized  the 
debt  as  due  from  the  estate  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  Mr.  Farland  should  continue  to 
supply,  as  needed,  the  funds  for  the  completion 
of  the  work.  In  a  year  or  two^  the  arrange- 
ments which  had  been  made  for  the  clearing 
of  the  Artingale  estates  from  old  debts  would 
have  accomplished  their  object,  and  the  estate 
would  be  free.  Now,  Sir  George  proposed  that 
as  soon  as  that  was  completed,  a  still  larger 
portion  of  the  rental  —  the  whole  of  it, 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundreds — 
should  be  applied  to  extinguishing  the  debt 
to  Mr.  Farland.  And  he  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  living,  until  that  should  be  accom- 
plished, with  all  the  simplicity  and  economy 
to  which  he  and  his  wife  had  been  accus- 
tomed. 

Lancaster,  with  his  wife,  and  her  father, 
mother,  and  aunt,  were  to  remain,  meanwhile, 
in   the    part   of   the    Castle    which    they   had 
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hitherto  occupied,  where  the  young  architect's 
professional  earnings,  together  with  Lady 
Lavinia's  small  fortune,  and  what  Miss  Agnes 
possessed,  would  suffice  for  their  wants  calculated 
on  a  moderate  scale.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
arrangement  avoiding  any  great  change  in  the 
baronet's  habits  of  life,  would  help  to  break  the 
crushing  violence  of  the  blow  which  had  fallen 
upon  him.  It  availed  but  little,  however,  to- 
wards any  such  object.  Had  it  been  discovered 
that  the  title  and  estates  of  Artingale  belonged 
to  some  other  Artingale  and  not  to  him,  so  as 
to  leave  him  still  his  own  proper  place-  on  the 
family  pedigree,  and  his  nook  in  the  family 
chapel,  I  do  not  think  that  he  would  have  been 
crushed  by  the  discovery.  But  the  cause  of  his 
own  deposition — those  two  words  that  he  had 
written  with  his  own  hand  opposite  to  his  name, 
on  the  great  sheet  of  the  family  pedigree — 
"  base  horn  /" — that  was  the  iron  that  entered 
into  his  soul.  And  it  did  its  work  as  well  as  if  it 
had  entered  into  his  body.  It  killed  him  before 
the  time  when  the  new  baronet  took  up  his 
residence  at  Artingale. 

As  for  Lady  Lavinia,  Dr.  Hathaway  continued 
to  visit  her  daily ;  and  duly  made  out  porten- 
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toTisly  long  bills  for  draughts,  and  mixtures,  and 
pills,  which  were  regular  in  every  respect  save 
that  they  were  never  sent  in. 

Miss  Agnes  continued  to  be  the  providence 
of  her  niece,  and,  in  due  course,  of  a  grand-niece, 
named  after  her.  Lancaster,  as  his  old  friend 
and  master  had  predicted,  throve  apace,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  great  men  of  his  profession. 
He  executed  many  great  works  in  different 
parts  of  England  in  after  years  ;  but  it  will 
surprise  nobody  to  hear  that  in  his  own 
opinion  the  restoration  of  Artingale  Castle 
was  by  far  the  greatest  work  he  had  ever  ac- 
complished. 

Lastly,  the  reader  will  surely  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  Lucy  Hathaway  became  Mrs.  Felix 
Farland,  with  the  somewhat  caustically  given 
consent  of  old  Mr.  Farland,  who  said  sundry 
severe  things  upon  the  occasion  ;  and,  indeed, 
upon  many  a  subsequent  occasion  in  the  mar- 
ried life  of  his  son  and  daughter-in-law.  But 
as  they  were  mostly  couched  in  quotations  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  they  did  not  mate- 
rially disturb  the  happiness  of  the  family  ciicle 
at  Farlandstoke.  And,  in  fact,  Lucy  and  the 
old  gentleman  became  great  friends  and    allies 
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when,  a  few  years  later,  that  clever  lady  sided 
altogether  with  her  father-in-law,  when  some 
opposition  of  opinion  arose  between  him  and 
Felix,  respecting  the  early  indoctrinating  of  a 
younger  Felix  with  copious  doses  of  book- 
learning. 


THE    END. 
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